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Art.  I. — Turkey ;  its  History  and  Progress,  From  the  Journals 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Porter,  fifteen  years  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  Continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart., 
&e.  <&€.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1854. 

2.  llistoire  de  la  Turquie,  [History  of  Turkey].  Par  A.  De 

Lamartine.  Tomes  premier  et  deuxieme.  Paris ;  Librairie  du 
Constitutioniiel.  1854. 

3.  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  From  the  beginning  of  their 

Empire  to  the  present  time.  Chiefly  founded  on  Von  Hammer. 
By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 
College,  London.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  413. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

These  works  derive  no '  ordinary  interest  from  the  grand  and 
singular  spectacle  now  entrancing  the  attention  of  mankind, — of 
England  and  France  combating  side  by  side,  against  Russia, 
and  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  character  of  the  Turks  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  the  ‘  war  of  giants’  now  waging  in  the  Baltic, 
the  Pacific,  the  White,  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  threatening  at 
an  early  day,  or  at  latest  in  the  coming  spring,  to  extend  still 
further  its  lines  of  blood  and  fire,  and  spread  around  our  planet 
its  panoramic  scenes  of  romance  and  horror.  A  supreme  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world  invests  with  its  own  importance 
the  study  of  the  history,  the  characteristics,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Ottomans  and  their  empire. 

Sir  George  Larpent  has  rendered  an  acceptable  and  well-timed 
N.  s. — VOL.  IX.  B 
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2  HISTORY  OF  TURKEY. 

Kcrvico  to  the  piihlic  iu  the  forni  of  <i  pious  hoiun^e  to  the 
iiuMoorv  of  his  j^ruiultuther,  hy  seinliiiijj  to  the  ])r0ss^tho  ohsei  \ii- 
tions  (»f  Sir  .hiines  Tortcr,  in;ule  during  tifteen  years’ residence  as 
ihitish  ainhassad(H’  at  (Constantinople.  Of  all  the  forms  assiinu'd 
hy  thf  pihlo  of  family,  or  hy  piety  tor  the  memory  ot  the  dead, 
tht'  most  usofid,  worthy,  ami  intiiu'ntial,  is  a  biography,  oiMhe 
jnddiealion  of  the  letters  ami  writings  of  the  deceased.  The 
marhle  tablet,  the  lofty  monument,  ami  the  gorgeous  tomh,  may 
gratify  a  vulgar  pride,  or  assirt  a  local  importance,  hut  a  hook 
containing^  the  »‘sseuo<‘  ot  the  ex])erienoe  ot  a  lite  is  a  monument 
douhlv  h.'neticial,  both  honouring  the  family  which  produces  it, 
and  instructing  the  ])crsons  who  piuiise  it. 

Sir  danu‘s  IVntta*  was  the  son  of  a  captain  of  a  troo])  in  the 
serviet‘  (^f  James  11.,  who  lost  his  ])roperty  in  Ireland  on  the 
deteat  of  th(‘  Stuart  interest,  and  wliose  name  was  J^a  Itoguc  or 
La  Uoehe,  which  the  family  changed  for  the  name  ot  an  uiich', 
who  hehmged  to  tin'  succes.sful  party,  called  Porter.  Of  literary 
and  theatrical  tastes,  James  Porter,  while  in  a  house  of  business 
in  London,  studi<-d  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ; 
iM'longtMl  to  a  tlehating  society  called  the  ‘Robin  Hood,’  and 
fre<jUentiMl  the  theatias.  At  the  theatre  he  made  the  aeipiaint- 
am'e  ef  a  young  lawytu*  of  tin'  name  of  Adams,  who  afterwards 
became  a  baron  of  tin'  exclKM|m‘r.  Rorn  in  1710,  by  the  time  he 
was  si.\-and-twenty,  ho  had  become  ac(piainted,  through  ^Ir. 
Adams,  with  Lord  ('arteret,  aftc'iwards  Earl  (Iranville,  and  was 
employt'd  by  him  in  contidential  missions  connected  with  conti¬ 
nental  eommeree.  In  I  Til  In' was  associatt'd  with  Sir  Thomas 
Rnbiuson,  the  British  ministt'i*  at  Vienna,  in  supporting  Maria 
Theri'sa,  and  alter  nine  years’ employment  on  the  continent,  was 
apiMunted  amh:us.s;uh>r  at  the  ( Ittoman  Porte.  His  embassy  lasted 
Irom  17  to  ITtiLaml  he  owed  to  the  fees  In' received  from  aliens, 
tb'ws,  and  Arnn'uians,  lor  British  ]>rotection,  the  indepemh'nce 
which  he  acquirt'd.  lie  was  afterward  Britisli  minisb'r  at  Brus¬ 
sels  tt»r  two  years,  and  spent  the  bust  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a 
villa  at  Ham,  in  tin' I'njoyment  of  a  ])ension  of  4;H20()  a-year. 
His  general  information  and  jovial  humour,  made  his  society 
mrn't'able  to  many  distinguished  members  of  what  has  been 
calh'd  tin'  three  aristocracies  of  London — the  aristocracies  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  aiul  of  intelligence. 

’rin'  works  Ix'ton'  us  an'  compilations  which  have  been  produced 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  ainl  interest  excited  bv  the  war  respecting 
lurkey  and  the  lurks.  Si’une  ot  the  tacts  and  opinions  of  Sir 
J.Lnn's  I  i>rtt.‘r  h.ave  been  dispn^ved  by  more  recent  information  ; 
but  no  intelligent  man  can  collect  his  obser\\ations  on  a  iiatioii 
dining  tittotai  years  withcuit  having  to  reconl  tivets  of  permanent 
value.  I'he  compilation  which  accompanies  his  observations 
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completes  tlio  picture  up  to  the  present  time,  and  brings  together 
many  particulars  which  make  the  work  one  of  useful  reference 
for  the  wealthier  readers  of  the  newspapers.  The  financial  and 
commercial  information  will  bo  deemed  valuable  by  tliose  who 
wish  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  resources  and  caj)abilities  of 
the  (Ottoman  empire.  Military  and  naval  men  are  provided  witli 
an  account  of  the  organization  and  admini.stration  of  tlie  Turkisli 
army  and  navy;  and  liiographical  sketches  of  Omar  and  C^irs<‘hid 
Paclias,  or  Messieurs  Lattas  and  Ouyon,  originally  (Jreek  and 
Anglican  Christians,  who  have  now  attained  high  commands  in 
the  Turkish  army. 

M.  ile  Lamartine's  work  is  a  brilliant  narrative.  In  addition 
to  a  competent  acipiaintance  with  the  modern  works  of  greatest 
authority  on  his  subject,  by  von  Hammer.  Caussin  do  Perceval, 
Mouradja  irObsson,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  M.de  Lamartine  hiis 
the  advantage  of  having  travelled  among  the  j)opulations  whost^ 
history  he  recites,  and  of  having  seen  the  localities  of  the  pic- 
tun‘S(|ne  evimts  lu;  describes.  The  style  of  the  historical  }»ubli- 
cations  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  especially  of  this  work,  is  easy, 
elegant,  various,  harmonious,  coloureil,  dramatic, — combining  in 
short  almost  every  charm  of  the  magic  of  words.  Style  is  the 
gift  of  his  nation :  Frenchmen  excel  in  making  what  they  call 
resuhies  or  abridgments;  and  ^1.  de  Lamartine  is  in  this  art  a 
master  in  a  country  of  masters. 

‘  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,’  says  ^L  de  Lamartine,  Svept  wlnm  ho, 
learnt  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,’  that  contradiction  and 
suicide  of  the  western  powers.  ‘  See,’  said  he,  to  a  diplomatist, 
who  was  a])ologizing  for  the  participation  of  his  country  in  tlu^ 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Navarino,  ‘  see  Europe,  which  1  alom^ 
defend  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Moscovites,  joins  these  Mos- 
covites  to  annihilate  me.  Europ(‘  wishes,  then,  to  be  inundated 
and  subdued  after  me  ‘  It  is  true,’  rejdied  the  dijilomatist  to 
the  Sultan,  ‘  but  do  not  despair  of  Europ(‘.  The  time  will  come 
when  she  will  tardily  recognise  your  (jtforts,  and  will  burn  in 
your  seas  the  Russian  vessels  along  with  which  they  have  burnt 
your  ships  at  Navarino.’  ‘  God  is  God,’  said  Mahmoud,  covering 
his  brow  with  his  hands,  and  no  doubt  thinking  of  his  son  ;  ‘  may 
His  will  be  done.’ 

M.  do  Lamartine’s  view  of  the  Oriental  question  is  very  sim})le 
and  ])eremptory.  ‘Shall  Russia  take  the  place  of  Turkey  ?  The 
()tt(jman  empire  must  rest  in  its  place,  or  France  must  lose  her 
place.  Thus  says  France ;  thus  says  England  ;  thus  says  Asia, 
Atrica,  S|)ain,  and  Italy;  and  thus  will  Austria  herselt  say  when 
she  shall  soon  become,  if  she  remains  inactive,  the  victim  of  an 
ambition  which  caresses  her  to  sulibcatc  her  in  her  turn.  This 
war,’  he  says,  ‘  is  not  war,  but  the  defence  of  peace.  The  sacred 
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principle  for  which  Franco,  England,  and  Turkey  rush  to  anus 
to-day  is  this  : — Shall  liussia  bo  perinittod  arbitrarily  and  with 
impunity  to  make  war  on  all  the  world  in  an  age  which  wishes 
for  peace  f 

Our  business  is  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace  or  w  ar, 
but  to  obUiin  some  glimj)ses  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turks, 
or  some  correct  conceptions  respecting  the  elements  of  the 
(hiontal  ]>roblom,  which  will  remain  for  solution  after  the  best 
tliry  can  do  has  been  done,  by  the  victories  of  the  sword  and  the 
tn  atios  of  the  j)en.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  war  may  cease  sooner  than 
is  expirted  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  powers,  but  the 
appearances  and  the  prol»abilities  indicate  one  of  those  wars 
which  uMiiodel  the  globe,  and  which  one  generation  begins  and 
another  gennaation  ends.  Vt.‘t  the  <piestions  will  certainly  recur 
again  ami  again,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  between  the 
Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish  minority  on  the  banks  of  the 
l|ospln)rus  {  ami  what  is  the  fate  in  store  for  ^lahometanisin  in 
Fiirope  { 


i  h  iental  scholarship  and  ethnological  observation  render  it 
probabh‘  that  the  human  family  started,  in  their  emigrations  to 
people  the  globe  from  Tartary  or  Central  Asia ;  and  the  three 
religions,  it  is  certain,  which  have  most  ])owerfully  swayed  the 
destinies  of  mankind  aro.se  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  ami  Arabia. 
I  he  history  ol  the  Arabs  commences  with  Hagar  sitting  weeping 
in  the  dcM/it,  a  bowshot  ott  from  the  boy  she  had  laid  under  one 
ot  the  shinbs,  that  she  might  not  see  liim  die  of  thirst,  ‘and  God 
opencil  her  t'yes  and  she  saw*  a  W'ell  ot  water.'  The  wdld,  sarcastic, 
.iggiesMx  e,  detiant,  and  coiKpiering  spirit  of  Ishmael,  is  apparent 
in  all  Ins  celebratt‘d  descimdants,  in  Mahomet  and  the  caliphs, 
and  m  thtar  lartar  successors  Othman  and  Timor,  hordes  and 
lM»ts  ot  compn'i  ors,  who  have  been  the  scourges  of  a  third  of  the 
po|. Illation  t»t  th(‘  earth,  ]»lanting  tyrants  of  their  race  in  China, 
m  Irnlia,  ami  in  Greece,  over  the  vast  regions  which  stretch  from 
Spam  to  Jajun,  trom  thc‘  l>illars  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of 
.  ai.uva,  Ihere  have  bemi  no  compierors  surpassing  these  con- 
qnaiors.  I  he  lioiises  ot  llapsburg,  Konianotf,  andBiionaparte 
dwar  when  placed  beside  the  tent  of  Ishmael. '  Every  other  im- 
p«  ria  •'''‘'»‘*‘‘ignitv,  evt  rv  other  swonl  of  terror,  has  been  a  petty 
thing  compared  with  the  .symhols  of  the  domination  of  the  sons 
jd  t he  ontca.st  trom  the  household  of  Abraham.  No  other  peoidt* 

M  in  ieh  iHany  nations.  Compiest  may  be  called 

Ml  n.n  liMii.  However,  a  strange  revolution  is  witnessed  in  their 

iis  Tdd  'Lrir  \^'-^*7tiniing  hand  of  ITovidence  which 

las  iau  low  t  nar  jiower  in  India  is  siinuitaneously  shakin-  it 

"kinVj^:,f:  Turkey.  Thoughtful  men re 

•t>kin^.  ..uh  other  with  the  .same  breath,^ can  the  children  of 
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Timor  hold  their  orouiul  at  Pekin  ? — and  is  it  possible  the  sons  of 
Othman  can  preserve  their  despotism  at  Constantinojde  ? 

A  word  in  passini^  on  the  religion  of  coiupierors.  l)i*ism  was 
the  n  ligion  of  Mahomet,  ddmor,  and  Buonaparte.  We  have 
heard  a  fanatical  follower  of  the  first  Napoleon  unconsciously 
rej)eat  the  doctrine  which  Timor  taught  at  Samarcanda, — ‘There 
is  but  one  master  in  heaven,  and  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
nuister  on  earth.'  The  idolatries,  superstitions,  absurdities, 
ilreams,  and  impostures  ])rosperiiig  on  human  credulity  inspire 
the  deist  with  a  contem])t  for  mankind.  This  vast  contempt  is 
opposed  to  humane  and  Christian  ]uty,  and  is  already  in  the 
minds  which  feel  it  a  source  of  indifference  for  human  life — a 
species  of  mental  massacre.  Mahomet  rebuked  himself  for  feel¬ 
ing  emotion  at  the  grave  of  his  mother  because  she  had  lived 
and  dit'd  an  idolater.  Timor  told  his  cavalry  to  trample  to  de'ath 
under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  the  children  who  had  betai  sent 
to  inn)lore  Ids  mercy,  and  who  were  tlu‘  oifspring  (d’  worshippers 
of  idols.  In  the  Parisians  who  seek  the  cure  of  their  diseas(‘s 
from  the  bones  of  Saint  CJenevieve,  Buonaparte  saw  nothing  better 
than  food  for  cannon. 

Ishmael  worshipped  the  god  of  his  father  Abraham.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Arabic  historians  Abraham  made  two  visits  to  his  son 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  with  the  permission  of  Sarah,  winch  was 
granted  on  the  jealous  condition  that  he  shoidd  not  di.smount 
from  his  horse  at  the  residence  of  the  son  of  Jlagar.  On  the 
first  occlusion  Ishmael  was  absent,  and  his  wife  Amara  came  to 
the  door.  ‘  Where  is  Ishmael  C  asked  the  patriarch.  ‘  Me  is  at 
the  chase,'  answered  his  wife.  ‘Have  you  anything  to  give  mo 
to  eat  i’  asked  Abraham,  ‘  for  I  cannot  come  down  from  my  hoi  so.' 
‘  I  have  nothing,'  answered  Amara;  ‘this  country  is  a  desert.' 

‘  Very  well,'  continued  Abraham.  ‘  Descrilu^  me  to  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  that  1  advise  him  to  change  the  threshold 
of  his  door.'  Ishmael,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  hospitality  to 
his  father,  ])ut  away  Amara,  and  took  another  wife  named  Sayda, 
from  a  different  tribe.  When  Abraham  cairns  again  his  son  was 
again  absent.  A  woman,  young,  slender,  and  graceful,  answered 
this  time  the  call  of  the  stranger.  ‘  Have  you  any  food  to  give 
me  V  asked  Abraham  of  his  daughter-in-law,  without  making 
himself  known  or  placing  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  ‘  Yes,' 
re|)lied  she  instantly,  and  brought  him  some  cooked  kid,  milk, 
and  dates.  Abraham  tasted  them  and  bles.sed  them,  .saying, — 
‘  May  (iod  multiply  these  three  kinds  of  food  in  this  country  !' 
After  the  repast  Sayda  said  to  Abraham, — ‘  Come  down  from 
your  horse  that  1  may  wash  your  head  and  beard.'  ‘  1  cannot,' 
answered  the  patriarch ;  but  placing  one  foot  on  a  large  stone 
beside  the  door,  and  keeping  the  other  leg  across  the  saddle,  he 
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hrni  down  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  young  woman,  who 
washod  Ids  ev(^s  and  board.  ‘  Wlien  your  husband  comes  Ijack,' 
saiil  Abraham,  *  dcsci’ibc  my  taco  to  him,  and  sa>  fiom  me  that 
the  thn^shold  of  his  door  is  now  equally  brilliant  and  solid,  and 
he  ought  nevt*r  to  change  it.  hen  Ishmael  lieaid  these  \\oids 
he  sai<i, — ‘  Vi.ui  have  stvn  my  lather,  and  he  commands  me 
to  ket*j»  you  tor  e'ver.^  Sayda  became  the  mothei  ot  the  Kice  of 
Ishmael.  Arabic  traditions  pretend  that  the  first  kaaba  or 
square  house  at  Mecca  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  erected  the  second.  Ishmael  hewed 
the  stones,  and  Abraham  built  the  teiiqde,  while  the  sacred  black 
stone,  probably  an  aerolithe,  is  said  to  have  been  contributed  by 
an  angel  ! 

hong  prior  to  the  time  oi  Mahomet  the  worshij)  in  the  kaaba 
of  .Mecca  had  di^gmierated  into  an  idolatrous  medley  addressed 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  including  probably  effigies  of 
.lesus  and  his  mother — 

*  .lehovah,  .love,  or  Lord.’ 

Mahomet  re-established  the  worship  of  one  immatenal  God. 
The  Arabian  potds  had,  by  their  celebrations  of  the  gods  and 
hero(*s  of  the  tribes  by  satires  and  songs,  given  them  a  common 
language,  and  Mahomet  added  the  boon  of  unity  of  religion. 
Hardened  and  brutitied  by  the  misery  of  their  deserts,  the  Arab 
tribfs  destroyed  each  otlier  by  feuds  and  wars.  Destitute  of 
industry  ;inii  commerce,  they  were  frequently  reduced  to  live 
upon  insects  and  serpents,  and  in  their  scorn  for  the  female 
sex,  and  ravenous  jealousy  i>f  a  siiare  of  their  scanty  meals, 
burietl  tlicir  sup(‘rtluous  daughters  alive.  Unity  of  language 
cojubined,  strengthened,  and  excited  tlumi  to  go  forth  in  emi- 
gratamis  and  invasions  to  conquer  fertile  lands  for  themselves, 
and  folh»w.*rs  for  tlunr  faith.  As  grandson  of  Abdelmontaleb, 
the  l^^ntitl  ot  M(‘cca,  and  having  himself  risen  to  wealth  and 
reput f  lu^tore  he  was  lorty,  Mahomet  would  have  become  without 
an  etlort  the  greatest  man  in  Mecca.  Jffit  he  was  animated  by 
tiie  ambition  of  the  reformer  and  the  compieror.  Arabian 
wt>men  had  in)  protection  against  ill-treatment  except  the  fi.'ar  of 
t InM  engeanct*  ot  their  relatives.  Mahomet  restrained  the  unlimited 
lic(uic.‘  he  found  by  making  h‘ga]  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
marriage  ainl  ilivorce  inav.ssarv  to  the  formation  and  dissolution 
ot  unions,  while  surrounding  the  persons  and  property  of  women 
witli  sateguards  superior  in  some  res])ects  to  those  they  enjoy  in 
many  Ghristian  countries.  Cleanliness  he  made  an  article  of 
rehgnm,  us  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  the  soul.  Abstinence  from 
lennented  liquors  secured  to  his  followers  the  superiority  of  reiison 
over  their  enemies,  and  protected  them  against  crimes  of  passion 
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and  violence,  and  the  poisons  which  destroy  their  victims,  whether 
artisans  of  cities  or  tribes  of  tlie  deserts,  with  the  ra])id  mortality  of 
epidemics,  lie  enjoined  respect  for  bodily  and  mental  disease; 
surrounded  his  dwellinix  with  huts  for  the  poor,  old,  and  imbe- 
cilt'  ;  and  went  his  round  every  eveniiii^  amongst  tluMu,  soothing 
their  sutferings,  listening  to  their  comidaints,  and  supplying  their 
wauls.  A  child  climbed  ujx)!!  the  hack  of  ^lahomet  while  his 
liead  was  on  the  ground  at  jirayers,  and  he  did  not  move  until 
the  mother  of  the  child  took  it  away.  A  Beilouin,  who  saw  liim 
playing  with  a  Hock  of  children,  said  disdainfully,  ‘  1  liav(‘  liad 
many  of  these  sheep,  but  instead  of  caressing  them  1  buried  them 
alive.’  AVhetch  r  cried  Mahomet,  ‘you  kimw  nothing  of  the 
sweetest  feelings  of  the  human  heart."  The  a])prenticeship  of 
orphans  to  handicrafts,  and  tlie  education  of  every  child  in 
reading,  writing,  religion,  and  laws  arc'  commanded  by  the  Koran. 

A  n'former,  a  statesman,  a  general,  a  conqueror,  an  orator, 
Mahomet  compiled  and  adapbal  to  the  use  of  his  countrymen 
the  dulhean,  CJrecian,  and  Christian  ideas  he  had  collected  during 
Ids  travels  with  his  caravan,  or  from  the  ])ilgrims  to  ^lecca,  and 
Ids  Christian  acquaintance  Bahira,  the  Arabian  monk,  and  Djaber, 
th(^  Greek  goldsmith.  For  ten  years,  from  the  age  of  forty  to 
filty,  he  tried  to  aceom])lish  his  reforms  by  preaching  in  Mecca 
and  its  neighbourliood.  After  being  nearly  stoned  to  death,  his 
sjnrit  or  his  plans  changed  ;  he  resolved  to  enforce  his  i(h‘as  by 
the  sword,  and  tied  to  join  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  and  city  at 
Medina.  Negotiations  opened  with  him  by  Christians  were  closed 
by  his  em])hatic  rejection  of  the  divinity  of  desus  (Hirist. 
Although  ])uhlishing  the  Koran  verse  by  v(‘rse,  according  to 
circumstances,  he  never  afterwards  swerviid  from  his  gospel  nor 
his  aj)ostle  ;  and  his  gosj»el  was  dedsm,  and  his  ajiostle  tlie  sabre  ! 

Mahomet  was  jiitifully  weak  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex.  U])  to 
the  age  of  fifty  he  was  the  irrej)roachable  husband  of  one  wife, 
who  was  older  than  himself;  but  during  the  last  sixt(*en  y(‘ars  of 
his  life  he  was  continually  marrying  young  wives,  and  s)>eut  the 
intervals  between  fainting  tits,  in  ([uarrels  in  his  harem,  <leclama- 
tions  in  the  tc^mph*,  and  conllicts  in  the  batth*-li(‘ld.  lk>ssihly  a 
great  man  may  be  a  hero  to  his  valet  ;  but  after  fifty,  or  indeed 
at  any  ag(‘,  it  is  impossible  to  be  anything  but  a  fool  in  a  harem 
of  young  wives.  Ayesha  was  his  favourite.  Mahomet  ])retend(al 
to  receive  guidance  from  angels  in  his  domestic  affairs  ;  V(d,  he 
a])))ears  to  have  b(‘en  treate»l  like  an  ordinary  man  by  the  blind 
god  and  a  cunning  beauty.  Ayesha  shall  herself  in  her  spoken 
memoirs  tell  us  her  own  tale — 

‘  When  the  prophet  of  (iod,’  says  Ayesha,  ‘left  Medina  on  an  exp(‘- 
dition  against  his  (‘luanies,  or  on  a  journey,  he  t(H)k  with  him  one  of 
his  wives.  She  followed  liim,  uecoinpanied  hy  several  of  his  slaves,  in 
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a  ^ratoil  litter,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  suspended  to  the  side  of  a 
cani*d.  T'his  lot  had  fallen  upon  me  during  the  campaign  against  the 
infnhd  Ahdallah.  On  leaving  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  nigdit,  1  left 
my  tent,  and  according  to  the  precepts  shunned  the  looks  ol  men.  1 
lav  down  in  mv  litter,  and  two  slaves  took  it  up  and  attached  it  to  the 
side  of  the  camel.  A  similar  litter,  oeeupied  hy  one  of  my  women, 
ma(h‘  a  eounterptiise  on  the  opposite  side.  1  weighed  little  \\hen  lilted 
on  aei'ount  of  mv  temler  youth  and  my  extreme  sobriety,  a\irtiu‘ 
which  was  then  eomimui  among  almost  all  the  women  ol  Arabia. 

‘On  returning  from  the  campaign,  and  as  the  army  came  to  the  last 
station  before  Mt‘dina,  they  mad(‘  a  halt  in  the  evening,  and  erected 
their  tents  t»>  rest  themsi'lves  during  hall  the  night. 

‘  lh‘lon'  davhreak  the  l*rophet  gave  the  signal  to  raise  the  camp. 
While  the  army  <leliled  after  him,  and  they  tied  up  the  luggage,  1 
Went  awav  alone  foramonu'iit  into  the  country.  On  returning  towards 
mv  tout,  1  j»ereeivt‘d  that  I  had  lost  an  onyx  necklace  of  datla,  which 
had  looseneil  and  fallen  from  my  neck  during  my  walk.  J  (juickly 
retraced  my  steps,  to  si'areh  in  the  sand,  i  lost  time  in  this  search, 
and  at  last  having  IVmnd  my  mrklaee  1  ran  hack  towards  the  camp. 
T'he  army  was  no  huiger  there;  mv  tent  was  taken  up,  and  my  camel 
gone.  T'lu*  slaves  onleri'd  to  attach  the  litter  had  taken  it  U})  and  tied 
it  to  the  sides  (*f  tlu*  animal  without  ptuveiving  that  1  was  not  within. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  nobody.  Slupelicd  and  frightened  1  wrapped 
myself  in  my  veil  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  hoping  that  they  would 
]K‘reeive  my  ahsenee  and  come  in  search  of  me.  ^fhey  did  not ;  and 
cmitinued  their  march  without  suspecting  that  the  litter  was  empty. 

*  While  I  was  worn  with  waiting,  the  son  of  ^loatal,  Safwan,  passed 
near  me,  mounted  on  his  camel,  lie  ri'cognised  me,  having  seen  me 
otten  in  the  Imuse  of  the  1‘rophet  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Koran 
loihade  us  tt»  let  oursidvi’s  he  looked  upon  hy  strangers.  He  made  an 
cxelam.ition  ol  astonishment  to  (lod,  and  cried,  “  Is  it  possible  r — it  is 
the  wife  of  the  Pn)phet  I” 

‘  He  ilismounted  tVom  his  camel,  made  it  kneel  before  me,  and  hogged 
me  to  nuumt  in  his  place.  I  swear  hy  Heaven  that  he  did  not  sav  one 
w»>rd  mon‘.  He  stood  alool  rt‘speetlully  while  1  climh(.*d  u])  uj)on  the 
eam«‘l,and  then  he  took  hold  of  the  halter  of  the  animal  and  walked  in 
silence  h«‘lore  it.  We  eouhl  not  rejoin  the  army  before  broad  daylight, 
at  the  timeol  the  morning  halt.  Hn  seeing  us  thus  reappear  together, 
they  \vhi>]K'red  a  thousand  things  against  us.  The  ealumnies  spread 
trmn  mouth  to  nnmth,  and  mounted  up  to  the  cars  of  the  j)rophet. 

AttiT  returning  to  Medina,  I  fell  ill  1‘rom  excitement  and  fatigue. 

I  remaiki'd  that  tlu*  Prophet  did  not  show  me  the  tenderness  which 
he  h.nl  u.''Uall\  .''hown  when  1  was  ill.  It  he  came  into  mv  chamber 
In*  imifuu'd  hinix'll,  without  sj)eaking  to  me,  to  saying  to  mv  mother, 
who  watched  hy  my  bedside,  “  How  is  your  daughter:”  Twas  hurl 
at  this  unaeeust»)nu*d  coldness,  and  I  said  to  him  one  dav,  “  A])ostle  ol* 
I  lod.  I  wish,  if  you  will  permit  it,  to  he  nursed  among  my  family  *:” 

‘  W  illinglv,  replied  he.  Tlu*y  carried  me  into  mv  mother’s  house. 

‘I  remained  there  three  weeks  without  .seeing’the  Ih-ophet.  One 
day,  when  I  was  better,  one  of  my  friends,  who  came  to  sec  me. 
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excliiliiKHl  suddenly,  interruptlncr  the  eonversation,  ^‘Cursed  he  the 
ealiiinuiators  I’’  “  What  do  vou  sav ‘r”  I  answered.  She  then  told  me 

*  V 

tlie  rumours  wliieh  eireiilated  res])oetinf^  mv  eneounter  with  Satwan, 
and  how  it  was  ascribed  to  a  i^uilty  understanding  between  us.  I 
hlushed ;  1  hurst  into  tears;  I  rose  up  and  threw  luyself  U]K)n  my 
motlier.  ‘‘Mav  (io<l  forgive  vou,”  said  1.  ‘‘What!  tliev  tear  my 
reputation  into  pieces,  and  you  allow  me  to  he  ignorant  of  it  all  r” 
‘‘  i{(‘  ealin,”  said  mv  mother.  “  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  young 
woman  who  is  heautiful  and  adored  hy  her  husband,  and  who  has 
rivals  in  his  lu*art,  eseajK's  defamation.” 

‘ 'f he  rumoiir  against  me  and  Safwan  was  so  great  in  Medina  that 
the  Proplu't,  alllieted  by  the  scandal,  aseendt‘d  the  pul}>it  in  the  Mo.s(pie 
and  justified  us, — being  indignant,  he  said,  against  those  who  ealum- 
nialt'il  a  ])erson  of  his  house,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  a  hrave 
soldier,  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing  but  services. 

‘  d'hese  words,  as  they  made  one  person  justify  himself  from  the 
charge  of  calumny  at  the  (‘xpense  of  another,  only  increased  the  noise, 
'fhe  Proplud,  upon  the  advice  of  Ali,  inadi*  my  servant  a})pear  before 
him,  ti>  be  inti'rrogated  resjieeting  my  eonduet.  In  spite  of  the  blows 
which  Ali  gave  her  to  Ibret*  her  to  make  avowals  against  me,  she  swore 
that  I  was  imre.  The  l*ro])ht‘t,  who  was  then  trampiilli/.ed,  came  to 
see  me. 

‘lie  found  me  wirping  with  my  fatlu'r,  my  mother,  and  a  fiMuale 
friend,  who  could  not  console  me.  lli*  sat  down  besidi*  m(‘,  and  said, 
“  You  know,  Ayesha,  the  stories  which  run  against  you.  If  you  have 
committed  a  fault,  confess  it  to  me  with  a  jienitent  heart,  Ibr  (Jod  is 
indulgent,  and  jiardons  upon  rejientanee.”  My  sobs  hindmang  me 
from  answering  for  a  long  time,  1  hopi'd  that  my  mothia*  or  father 
would  answer  f»)r  nu? ;  but  seeing  they  kept  silence,  I  made  a  violent 
effort,  and  i  said,  “  I  have  done  nothing  to  re])ent  of.  If  1  accused 
myself,  it  would  be  against  my  conscience.  On  theotlua*  sidt*,  however 
much  1  might  deny  the  thing  of  which  I  am  accused,  I  shall  not  be 
believed.  I  will  say  like”  ....  Here  I  sto])])ed  for  an  instant,  the 
troubh‘  in  which  1  was  made  me  forgi't  tin*  name  of  the  jiatriareh 
tiacob,  which  I  .sought  for  in  vain.  ‘*  I  will  say,  like*  the  father  of 
.Iost‘ph,”  I  recommenced,  ‘‘ ])atiene(*,  and  may  ( Jod  justify  me!” 

‘  At  this  moment  the  Prophet,  himself  over-excited,  fell  into  one  of 
those  fits,  during  which  heaven  communicated  its  ins}>irations  to  him. 
I  put  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and  waited  without  anxiety  until  he 
should  awake,  being  sure  that  heaven  had  absolved  me  by  its  revc*la- 
tions.  Hut  my  fatlu'r  and  my  mother  less  certain  than  myself  of*  my 
innocence,  with  what  anxiety  did  they  wait  for  the  end  of  the  swoon, 
and  the  first  words  of  the  Prophet!  1  thought  they  would  die  of 
terror. 

‘  At  last  the  ])rophet  came*  to  his  senses,  wij)ed  his  brow,  which  was 
covered  with  sweat,  although  it  was  wint(‘r,  and  said  to  me — “  Itcjoice, 
Ay(*sha,  thy  innocence  has  be(‘n  revealed  to  me  on  high.”  “Thank 
(io<l,”  cri(‘(l  I.  “And  the  I*ro])]n‘t  going  out,  immediately  went  and 
p\iblished  the  y(‘rsi*  of  the  Koran  which  attests  my  innocence.”  ’ 

A  cro.s.s-cxannnatioii  by  a  skilful  nisi  barri.stor  would 
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not,  wo  fear,  have  left  much  of  this  younj?  huly  s  story  hanging 
together.  The  sure  rule  iu  reu^ard  to  doubtful  matters  is  to 
int«T|uvt  e(|uivocal  appearanci^s  by  the  well-known  tenor  oi  the 
lives  ef  the  ]Kirties.  Ali  left  btdiind  him  the  character  of  a 
^etuTous  and  just  man.  Ayesha,  by  a  series  oi  conspicuous  facts, 
provcil  herseif  to  be  ginlty  of  great  hypocrisy,  indefatigable 
intrigue,  and  im}»lacid>h‘ cruelty.  She  was  rebuked  for  her  public 
ct)nduct,  after  the  tleath  of  ^lahomet,  by  a  man  of  L)assoia,  lu 
these  terms:  ‘Shame  on  thee,  O  mother  of  the  haitJiful!  Ihe 


aim  ime  lorin  iiko  a  iiuiii,  mtn 

1*1,  to  foment  (piarrels  atul  dissensions  among  the  faithful  i 
^’e  turn  from  tliese  glimpses  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Pro])het, 


murder  of  tJie  cali})h  was  a  grievous  crime,  but  was  a  less 
alHuidnation  than  thy  forgetfulness  of  the  modesty  of  thy  sex. 
\Vlu*refbre  dost  thou  abandon  thy  tpiiet  home,  and  thy  protecting 
veil,  and  ihle  forth  likt*  a  man,  barefaced,  on  that  accursed 
canu* 

W’ 

without  sto]»ping  amidst  the  wild  vicissitudes  oi  the  history  of  the 
caliph.s,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  tribe,  who 
have  lK‘Ci)me  memorable  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Turks, 
or  (htmuan.s.  Organizing  armies  to  victory  on  a  religious  ]>rin- 
eij»h‘,  Mahomi‘t  was  the  Chomwell  of  the  Arabs,  with  less  of 
self-deni;d  and  of  military  genius  than  ennobled  the  Puritan. 
Appropriatiiig  the  ideas  which  ho  found  ripe  for  legislation,  and 
turning  them  into  laws,  his  Koran  is  the  Code  Napoleon  of 
the  East  ;  and  if  he  finds  a  nuulern  parallel  in  Buonaparte,  in  his 
boundless  lust  for  con(|uesl,  we  know  of  none  for  his  phenomenal 
M'usuality,  tlie  de.scription  of  whicli  would  task  the  congenial 
imaginations  of  a  Lord  IWron  or  a  Ceorge  Sand.  The  sins  of 
great  nn‘n  beconu*  the  ruin  of  om]»ires,  and  as  the  French  say — 
At>a.s*  lyvi'uns. 

hn‘ams  pri'figured  the  trium)>hs  of  the  Turks,  oriental  dreams 
of  a  kind  which  may  be  ex|>laiiu‘d  some  day,  when  mental  phi- 
lo.'iophy  shall  have  given  us  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  dreaming.  ErtogTul  dreamt  that  he  spent  a  whole 
night  reading  tht*  Koran,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  revi'ience 
towards  the  *  t'ternal  word’  by  the  ])romise  that  his  children, 
ami  the  cliildrtn  of  his  cliildren,  shoidd  always  be  honoured  on 
the  earth.  11  is  son  (Mhman  had  also  his  dream.  Conijudled  to 
pa.ss  wvo  years,  in  rivalry  with  other  young  men,  courting  the 
liand  of  Malkatoun,  ilaughter  of  the  Sheik  Edebali,  a  cclebratctl 
Syrian  beauty,  he  is  said  to  hav(*  gained  the  juize  bv  recilim’  the 
foil  owing  drt‘am ;  '  ^ 

^  He  thought  hi'  s;iw  the  moon  come  out  of  the  breast  of 
Edi  ball,  and  lepose  upon  his  own  bosoin.  A  tree  then  spread 
OUI  Its  branches  before  him  over  lands  and  seas  to  the  farthest 

units  ot  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Four  great  mountains— the 
Caucasus,  Alias,  Tauiu-s,  and  Iteiuus— supported  the  heavy 
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bratichos  ;  aiul  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  llowod  four  rivers, 
the  Tiiiris,  iho  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  l>anuht‘.  Their  course 
waten  d  ]>lains  j^ivi'n  with  pastures,  yellow  with  harvests,  black 
with  fort‘sts ;  and  bore  vesst‘ls  to  four  seas.  Towers,  towns, 
domes,  pyramids  crowned  with  cresct'iits,  eh'vated  themselves 
from  among  the  roses  and  cypn\s.sL‘6  of  the  valleys.  Invitations 
to  prayers  spread  from  the  monuments  like  the  inelodit's  of 
celestial  nightingales.  Suddenly  the  twigs  and  leaves  i>f  the 
tree  llashed  like  the  blades  of  lances  and  siibres  ;  and  the  breeze 
turiu'tl  thi'in  towards  (.Constantinople.  This  capital,  whicli  is 
situaU'd  between  two  seas,  sj)arkled  like  a  sapphin'  upon  a  ring 
betwetai  two  emeralds.  It  was  the  ring  of  the  nuptials  of  Dthman 
with  the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  histories  of  Othman,  and  his  sons  Orkhan  and  Aladdin, 
show  how  hardy  habits,  cunning,  couragt',  the  passion  for  con- 
(ptest,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  of  (Jod,  enabled  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers  to  found  an  enn)ire.  Ohl  Ertogrnl  used  annually 
to  feeil  his  tlocks  in  the  neigh bourhooil  of  the  fortre.ss  of  Angtdo- 
eema  on  Mount  Olympus,  llis  shepherds  complained  of  being 
insulted  and  robbed  by  the  occupants  of  the  fortn'ss;  who,  in 
U)»‘ir  turn,  retort eil  upon  his  arnual  shepherds  the  charge  of 
having  been  the  aggressors.  Ertogrnl  disiirmed  his  men,  and 
consented  to  send  every  year  the  women  of  his  tribe  to  ih*]>osit 
valuable  ])ledgi*s ;  goats’-hair  carpt‘ts,  sheep-skins,  horse  harness, 
c.lu‘('se,  and  honey  in  the  fortress  as  security  for  the  good  conduct 
i)f  his  shephenls,  while  his  tlocks  browsed  on  the  gnvn  pastun'B 
of  th('  Lord  of  Angelocoma.  llis  son  Othman,  howt‘ver,  ])lanned 
and  ex(‘cuti‘d  a  ju'iHdy  which  the  Eyzantine  lord  had  from  the 
tirst  suspected,  without,  as  othm  happens,  taking  juivautions 
against  it.  Sixty  waniors,  disguiscHl  in  the  mantles  and  veils 
of  women,  entmt'il  the  fortress,  carrying  in  the  sacks  borm^  by 
tht‘ir  camels,  arms  instead  of  presents,  and  suddenly  seiz»Ml  the 
castle.  Tln‘  (Inn'k  nobleman,  returning  from  an  (‘XjM*dititm,  was 
the  siime  night  waylaid,  .sur})rised,  and  d(‘teatt‘d  by  Othman  in 
th(‘  pass  of  Eremeni.  Othman  iu‘xt  attacktsl  and  seizt'd  Kara- 
llissiir,  or  th(‘  lUack  Eiutress,  which  he  made  his  capital,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Emir  or  Prince,  from  the 
nominal  sultan  of  all  the  Turks,  This  sultan,  Aladdin  111., 
dying  without  a  successor,  and  Othman  having  surprise<l  d ar¬ 
il  issar,  killed  his  rivals,  ami  t'xtemled  the  tt'iror  of  his  nanu',  was 
lelt  without  a  su|)eriorin  Syria,  and  without  an  e([ual  among  the 
Turkish  emirs,  llis  eiligy  was  struck  upon  the  money,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  tht'  juiblic  prayers  of  tlu!  mos(pi(*K. 
Othman,  his  naim^,  signifies  bone-break(T.  Wlum  h(^  was  a  boy, 
th(‘  governor  (d  Ki‘pri-llissar,  the  Oasth^  ol  liridg(‘s,  had  given 
him  an  entertainment,  but  had  presented  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
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When  his  uncle  Diimlar,  a  venerable  man,  nearly  a  huiulred 
years  old,  reproved  his  intention  of  revenging  this  imaginary 
alVront  of  his  childhood,  he  killed  the  old  man  with  a  blow  of  his 
bow.  Kepri  lliss;\r  fell  before  his  armies.  Two  victories  gained 
Buccessively  over  tlu*.  lleteriarch,  who  commamled  the  guaids  ot 
the  Kmperi>r  of  l^vzance,  and  over  the  army  oi  tlie  Cio\einor  of 
Hroussa,  gave  Otliman  the  whole  of  the  plain  which  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Ithyndacus.  Othinan  sw'ore  that  neither  his  soldiers 
nor  his  llocks  should  ever  cross  the  bed  of  this  river,  and  he  pre¬ 
tended  he  had  faithfully  kept  his  treaty,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  prohibiteil  side,  along  the  shore,  and  at  the  mouth  where 
the  river  runs  into  the  sea. 

The  lieutenant  of  Othman,  Kara-Ali,  conquered  the  beautitul 
island  of  Kalolimno,  which  st‘emed  a  step  Irom  Asia  to  luirope. 
Othman  rewarded  him  with  the  most  beautitul  Greek  girl  oi  the 
island.  The'  boats  hauid  in  the  bays  of  Kalolimno  conveyed  the 
Ottoman  ]>irates  to  the  island  of  Ohio,  renowned  as  the  garden 
of  the  Hast,  an<l  for  its  o<Ioriferous  gums  and  lovely  women.  A 
nocturnal  surprise,  massjuTe,  and  jiillage,  made  them  masters  of 
Chile  Some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  sea  in  boats,  and 
perisiied  in  a  tempest,  within  view'  of  their  country  in  flames.  A 
small  numl)er  only  succeeded  in  reaching  a  citadel,  the  gates  of 
which  tht‘y  elo.sed  against  the  pirates  of  Othman,  who  extended 
their  ravages  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Satalia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mount  Atlios.  The  Greek  enqieror, 
Andronieus,  .sought  the  protection  of  a  Turkish  emir,  Khoda- 
benda,  to  whom  ln'  gave  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  who  promised 
to  re.strain  his  countrymen,  and  especially  Othman.  Detained, 
himself,  at  .lenischyr,  by  gout,  Othman  sent  his  son  Orkhaii 
against  Hrou.'^sii,  which  the  emperor  Andronieus  authorized  to 
cajMtnlate,  un  condition  of  ]>aying  annually  thirty  thousand 
golden  ducats  to  the  successorsnd'  Othman,  a  rairsom  which  was 
paid  tor  tliree  hundred  years.  The  messenger  who  carried  to 
Othinan  the  new's  of  the  victory  of  Orkhan,  met  messengers 
carrying  to  the  latter  the  news  of  the  approaching  death  of  his 
father.  1  he  conquest  ot  Broussa  had  been  the  life-dream  of 
f^thman,  and  he  begged  his  son  with  his  dving  breath  to  bury 
him  there,  llis  double-edged  sword  is  to  this  day  a  symbol  on 
the  Ottoman  standards  ;  one  edge  of  it  threatening  Asia,  and  the 
other  Kurope.  He  made  a  ])ublic  profession  of  repentance  for 
the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  ordered  his  secretaries  to  rticord  his 
shame  in  his  liistory,  as  a  w’arning  against  anger.  Oddly  enough, 
the  lurks  call  him  ‘Othman  the  Mild,’  and  whenever  anew 
sultan  is  crowned,  the  people  cry  aloud  to  heaven  to  give  him  the 
mildness  of  Othman  ! 

Cfrkhaii  and  Aladdin,  the  tw'o  sons  of  Othman,  divided  between 
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them,  without  jealousy,  the  government  of  the  new  emjnre.  The 
eldest,  recognized  iis  supreme,  devoted  himself  to  the  executive, 
and  his  brother  as  vizery  or  burden  bearer,  umlertook  the  legis¬ 
lative  functions.  Orkhan  spent  his  life  in  extending  the  empire, 
and  Aladdin  spent  his  in  consolidating  it.  The  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Semendria,  two  hours*  march  from  Scutari,  having 
opened  his  gates  to  let  out  the  funeral  of  his  son,  the  Turks  rushed 
in  and  took  the  town.  The  daughter  of  the  CJreek  governor  of 
Aidos,  smitten  with  the  beautv  of  Abderrahman,  whom  she  had 
seen  lighting  on  horseback  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  threw' 
him  a  letter  attached  to  a  stone,  which  informed  him  of  a  secret 
passage  through  w  hich  he  might  pass  and  seize  the  garrison  asleep. 
The  son  of  this  woman,  by  her  Turkish  lover,  called  Kara- 
Abderrahman,  became  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  Greeks. 

T1  le  sultans  call  themselves  Osmanli,  or  sons  of  Othman  or 
Osman.  The  organization  of  the  future  em])ire  was  the  business 
of  Aladdin.  An  idea  borrow'ed  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  sug- 
gestetl  the  formation  of  the  C(yrps  of  Janissaries,  or  new  soldiers, 
ddiey  consisted  of  the  sons  of  Christians  wdio  had  embraced 
Islamism,  and  who  could  recommend  themselves  to  their  new 
masters  only  by  acts  of  furious  zeal  against  their  ohl  faith. 

Just  as  s])rings  and  w'eights  serve  to  show  the  strength  of 
mechanical  forces,  there  are  certain  facts  and  practices  which 
measure  moral  forces.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  lust  for 
}>ower  in  the  breast  of  Othman  and  his  succes.sors  is  apparent  in 
the  institution  of  fratricide  as  a  ‘  kanun,*  or  fundamental  and  con¬ 
stitutional  principle,  in  regulating  the  succes.sion  and  securing  the 
stability  of  the  throne.  Fratricide  is  an  imperial  law.  In  tho 
constitution  of  Othman  it  is  written  : — ‘  A  majority  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  have  declared  it  is  permissible  that  w  hoever  of  my  illustrious 
children  and  grandchildren  mounts  the  throne,  should  order  his 
brothers  to  be  assassinated,  in  order  to  ])reserve  the  peace  of  the 
w  orld  ;  h't  them,  therefore,  act  in  accordance  wdth  this.* 

Fratricide  has  accordingly  prevailed  in  the  families  of  the 
sultans  from  the  time  of  Amurat  down  to  our  day.  Ikijazet 
committed  the  tirst  fratricide  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  Hungarians,  Albanians,  E])irotes,  Bosnians,  and  Servians, 
had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  countries  and  their  religion. 
They  occupied  the  vast  ])lain  of  Cossova,  and  w'ere  greatly  more 
numerous  than  the  Turks.  When  Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurat, 
was  advised  to  ])lace  his  camels  in  advance,  he  rejected  tho  pro- 
])0.sal  as  unworthy  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia.  ‘  Victory,*  said  he, 
‘  belongs  to  him  wdio  believes  himself  victor,  and  not  to  him  who 
fears  to  be  vanquished.*  Ali  Pasha  declared  that  he  had  turned 
up  texts  in  tho  Koran  which  promised  him  victory.  Amurat 
sought  in  the  combat  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  himself  led  on 
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the  centre  of  his  annv.  The  Christians  wore  routed  In  the 
eveniiu(  he  sat  in  his  tent  listening  to  the  captives  who  were  siic- 
cessively  brought  to  him  to  heg  for  their  lives  and  Iderties. 

The  Servians  alone  had  not  tlt‘d,  and  were  all  either  dead  or 
wounded.  Tliev  consisttMl  of  various  mountain  tribes,  governed 
by  chieftains  of  clans  (n*  villages,  under  their  king  or  krai,  Lazarus. 
This  king  had  given  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  two 
cliieftains  named  Jlrankowich  and  Milosch.  A  hitter  jealousy 
rag«‘d  ht'twetui  the  two  chieftains,  which  was,  of  course,  shared  hy 
the  two  sisters.  The  wife  of  Hrankowich  told  her  sister  Mara, 
tlie  witV*  of  .Mih^sch,  that  her  husband  was  a  cowanl  and  a  traitor. 
Mam  answered  the  calumnies  by  a  slap  on  the  face.  The  quarrel 
was  ri‘h‘rreil  to  the  arbitration  of  a  combat  between  the  brothers- 
in-law.  Milosch  lK‘at  down  Hrankowich  with  his  sword  to  tlie 
foot  of  his  horse,  ami  then  generously  sparcil  his  life.  Branko- 
wich,  whose  hatred  was  only  envenomed  by  this  generosity, 
accused  his  brother-in-law  publicly  at  the  royal  table,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  of  having  a  ])amcidal  understanding  wdth  Anuirat. 
‘  Answt‘r,’  siiid  the  king,  who  sliared  the  suspicions.  ‘  I  w  ill  answer 
to-morrow,’  replietl  Milosch.  ‘If  yoii  are  innocent,'  said  the 
king,  ‘  drink  this  full  cup  to  mv  health.’  ‘  Pass  me  the  cup,'  cried 
Milescli,  ‘and  1  will  jwove  my  fidelity  to-morrow  at  sunrise.' 
Du  ring  the  battle,  although  w’ounded,  he  fought  like  a  hero. 
Ul  irn  it  was  over  he  swam  on  his  horse  across  the  river,  and 
arriving  bleeding  and  exhausted  at  the  tent  of  Amurat,  solicited 


p<'rinissi<»n  to  kiss  the  ft‘et  of  the  sultan.  Amurat,  elated  with 
tlie  homage  of  a  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Servia,  ordered  him  to 
be  intn*duced.  Milosch,  kneeling,  took  one  of  the  feet  of  the 


sultan  ill  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  embrace  it,  wdiile  wdth  his  right 
he  jdunged  a  conet‘ah‘d  ]H)ignard  into  the  body  of  Amurat. 
1  kn  ( kin^  ilown  eight  ot  the  guards,  Milosch  reached  his 


horse,  and  had  attained  tin'  St'rvian  side  of  the 


river  before  he 


was  overtaken  ami  slain  by  the  horsemen  of  Bajazet.  While 
Amurat  lay  bathed  in  his  blood  Lazarus  W’as  brougiit  before  him, 
and  received  from  the  dying  sultan  the  sentence  ofdeath.  ‘  Dreat 
(hhI,  cried  the  king  ot  the  Servians,  ‘  thou  mayest  now' call  me 
to  thee,  sinci'  I  have  seen  the  enemy  of  my  religion,  my  people, 
ami  my  family,  die  before  me  by  the  hand  of  an  unjustly  sus- 
pt'cted  w  arrior.  I  he  Servian  king  and  all  his  nobles  W'ere  beheaded 
at  the  door  ot  the  tent  of  the  sultan  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  ^lilosch 
aiTe>teii  thecom[in‘st  ot  Servia,  and  his  descemlants  haye  remained 
during  ti\e  ct‘nturi«'s  to  the  present  time,  jireserving  the  imle- 
pondenct'  of  their  country  alike  against  menaces  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Aimuat  left  two  sons  eipially  dt'ar  to  the  Ottoman  army,  Jacob 
and  Bajazet.  During  the  night  following  the  death  of  Amurat, 
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the  errand  vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  convoked  a  divan  in  the  tent  of  tlie 
sultan,  and  bi'side  his  corpse.  A  disputed  succession  was  feared, 
less  from  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  or  the  character  of  Jacol>,  than 
from  his  popularity  in  the  army.  The  Koran  siiys,  ‘  an  execution 
is  better  than  a  rebellion.'  The  counsellors  issued  from  the 
imperial  tent,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Jacob  with  the  sentence  of 
deatli.  llis  corpse,  which  was  left  lying  outside  his  tent,  informed 
the  army  in  the  morning  that  they  had  only  one  master,  the 
Sultan  Bajazet.  In  this  ])rompt  way  the  army  was  informed 
that  the  race  of  Othman  would  not  spare  even  their  own  IJood 
for  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  em])ire.  The  law  thus  savagely 
inaugurated  has  never  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  Bedouin  who 
buried  his  daughters  alive,  that  they  might  not  share  his  food,  lias 
always  had  his  lineal  descendant  in  the  sultan  who  has  strangled 
his  brothers,  lest  they  should  seek  his  throne.  Of  Murad  I  LI.  and 
Mohamet  111.,  both  conttunporaries  of  tin;  English  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  it  is  recorded,  for  example,  that  the  one  strangled  live  and 
the  other  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  on  coming  to  the  throne. 
Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  rebidved  the  B(‘douin,  who 
was  an  infanticide  from  want,  and  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  legalized  fratricide  in  favour  of  family  ambition  ; — a 
liagrant  contradiction  between  the  religious  teacher  and  his 
im|)erial  disciple.  The  ])resent  Sidtan,  Abdul  Medjid,  is  praised 
by  his  tiatterers  iis  the  tirst  son  of  Othman  who  has  not  sought 
the  security  of  his  throne  from  fratricide !  What  depths  of 
barbarity  and  sycophancy  still  disgrace  humanity  in  this  yi'ar, 
A.l>.  BS55! 

A  singular  fate  lielcl  Mustapha,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. 
During  the  reign  of  this  sultan,  the  Turks  having  rapidly  dege¬ 
nerated  under  the  iiiHuence  of  success,  and  sunk  down  into  tlie 
base  vices  of  the  Oreeks  tliov  had  compiered,  were  atta(‘ked  liy 
Timor  the  Tartar,  who  had  issued  from  Samarcanda  at  tln»  head 
of  immense  hosts,  and  after  a  great  battle  and  terrible  slaughter 
of  Moshan  against  Moslem,  routed  the  Turks  u]ion  the  ])lain  of 
Angora.  Bajazet  entered  the  battle-field  with  five  sons,  nanual  Soli- 
nian,  Moussa,  Isa,  Mahomet,  and  Mustapha.  Overtakeai  in  his 
flight  with  his  son  Isa,  and  brought  before  Timor,  Bajazet  seemed 
less  atllicted  liy  the  defeat  of  his  army  than  by  tlie  loss  of  his 
four  sons.  Timor  generously  commanded  a  searcli  to  be  made, 
and  news  was  brought  of  them  all  exce])t  one,  Mustaplia,  who 
was  not  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  and  who  was  believed  to  liave 
ialleii  in  th(»  battle.  Bajazet  died  in  captivity.  The  three 
brothers,  Soliman,  Moussa,  and  Mahomet  divi(h*d  tlie  empire, 
and  carried  on  war  against  each  other  until  two  of  tliem  were 
killed,  and  the  third  reunited  his  father’s  empire  as  Mahomet  I. 
His  son  Murad  II.,  had  in  his  turn  ascended  the  throne,  when 
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iu*ws  was  bnmj'lit  that  the  lost  Miistapha  had  rcappeaied,  and 
supported  hv  Hungarian  and  Greek  princes,  and  by  J)jouneyd, 
i^ovtTuor  of  Nicopolis,  Nvho  had  been  brought  up  with  hini  at  his 
father’s  court,  and  wlio  had  tought  by  his  side  on  the  field  ot 
Angora,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  asserting  his 
right  to  the  throne  as  the  Sultan  Mustaplia.  His  story  was 
higlily  probable.  Having  fallen  wounded  and  insensible  on  the 
baUle-tield,  when  he  became  conscious  he  found  himself  stript 
naked,  without  any  sign- of  his  tornier  rank  about  him,  incapable 
of  understanding  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  victors,  wdio  in 
their  turn  neither  ht?eded  nor  understood  the  sounds  addressed  to 
them  by  one  of  their  slaves.  He  was  marched  in  the  gang  of 
slaves  in  the  rear  ot  the  army  ot  Timor,  as  far  as  Samarcanda. 
At  length,  after  being  sold  and  resold,  and  passing  twenty  years 
chietlv  as  a  camel-ket'per,  he  was  bought  by  a  merchant  ot  Bok¬ 
hara  who  took  him  to  Jkigdad,  w'here  his  language  was  under- 
stfMHl  and  his  story  believed,  and  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Turkey.  d'he  unpopularity  of  ^lurad,  and  the  justice  of  his 
claims,  |mt  Mustaplia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  was,  how’ever, 
ilefeated  at  Salonica.  He  owed  his  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horses,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  convent  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  as  an  exile  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Greek  eiiipt  rors. 

The  ra|>idity  of  Turkish  degeneracy,  when  subjected  to  the 
t<‘ni|)tations  which  follow'  successful  conquests,  must  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  inliuence  of  ^lahoinetaiiism.  When  Bajazet 
vi'tunied  from  the  con(|uest  of  Adriano])le,  the  Servian  princess 
he  had  wedded  had  alreatiy  given  him  a  taste  for  the  wines  of 
Hungary  and  Gvprus.  Monstrous  depravity  had  spread  in  his 
army,  ami  those  mutilations  and  ]KTversions  of  the  sexes  had 
commenced  w  hich  have  hung  as  a  moral  pestilence,  a  cloud  of 
infamy,  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  doom  alike  over  Greek  and  Turkish 
Gonstantinople  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

Huring  the  reigns  of  Jiajazet  and  Mahomet  I.,  a  singular 
dt'Vi  lopment  took  ]>lace  among  the  ddirkish  people,  of  the  ideas 
which  have  since  been  known  in  Eurojie  under  the  names  of 
communism,  or  red-dtanocracy.  laixiirv  had  spread  among  the 
chiets,  and  tlreams  ami  schemes  of  enjoyment  inflamed  the  imagi¬ 
nations  ot  their  followers.  Mahomet  liimself  seems  to  have  struck 
the  first  kty-noti*  ot  this  lanaticism  on  the  day  in  which  he 
returned  to  M«‘cca,  and  smashed  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  in 
the  temple,  lu'ginning  with  the  image  of  a  dove.  ‘  The  truth  is 
come,  he  crit*d  ;  ‘  let  tin'  lies  vanish.  There  is  no  other  god  but 
God.  No  more  idolatry  I  No  more  inequality  !  No  more  dif- 
ft'remes  on  earth  ioumleil  upon  old  genealogies  and  ancestors. 
All  men  are  children  ot  Adam,  and  Adam  was  the  child  of  the 
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tl«e.., selves  in  Aral.ia  aiul  Persia  an  ‘T‘  '"•‘»"ifcste,l 
from  the  con.nion  pasturages  in'tK  Ik'!''"  m  enough 

'I  eu  soon  found  Inmself  at^i.^head  o  i  ^^'^'Ire- 

^laiioniot  sent  Iiis  son  Alm-i  I  •  i-  ‘^nned  men  Imf 

''■''i*k  <iofea..i  1.  “5,;';:'i:f;“ »■«!. « 

'raa  C,  „|,|^J  |,„|,|j^,|  ;,'t  n  ,|  .'“I  "|"‘■l'";”"‘'''  •‘•■'Ire'lmi 

‘ruedied  upon  a  eaniel.'^  His  foUovv  ..  ’  ‘'‘‘"'‘t*-  “‘"‘'lated,  and 

condition  of  renouneino  ti.eir  T’’^’  ‘nos  on 

•in, I  stretcliing  out  tliei?  necks  to  tl^*^’  ^  •^'S'vered  ‘  No  !’ 

Hu  key  until  ;{()()()  Dc  viclies  who  / ''“'‘''y ‘’"I'l'resscl  i,, 
enughtan.l  hung  „„  the  tret^  i  .  ^1“'"’  ^'ectrines  were 

tlie  hast  eonnnunisni  pas^d  i '  ‘  V' of  Magnesia.  Fnun 
among  what  were  called  thr.  a  wliero  it  reaiiiie-ired 

V  ,,,,t  i:r 

■•"id  again  liy  tin'"?  "  n  ■^'"‘"^'cinaT;'’’’ 

C|onuu,.||.  JHIiamf  reluSS";,  7'“;;^  I">t  ilown  I,y  Oliver 

when  he  sought  hy  an  armed  1  ^  ^'eneh  Jlev.dution 

«^''y<Iien.ott..of which  shouh^iiT-T^  a  J 

Rion  linDninosis  ’  t....*  ^  >  ^'^djertv.  efm.olifir  _ 


ide  communists  arc  omanized  V  V  i  ‘Vnd  aermanv 

‘•illcd  the  Assassins  o,-  Ishnnelites  'i"  S"eiet^y 

J ),i  an""" /f  •'i  <H"-"er‘’andT 

Jjo  all  and  dare  all.’  *or  motto  the  words,— 

»|i  T'iw£;'7,;sr«rs''i?i'’s  i“»"»  w.i,,  j ,  i,„„ 

I 7' »■■  Ilia  iiiSii^r.3  »« ■«  "■<■  131.= 

scs  of  HilaiologdxOd  “  .  uuperial  and  desiiotic 
tlic  i.lentity  of  the  crimes  trea’so,  we  are  struck  with 

winch  have  l.een  their ’ci  nnr'''’ '''''■olutioii 
sultans  liaveallheen  stai,m7w  i  ‘L-"S  ’^'“I'^'-ors,  czars,  a, M 

wa-s  strangled  in  his  h.^,!  j,,  i.soi*  '  l>loo,l.  If  a  j 

I'JHoss  body  of  Selim  III.  was  hi  isi?!  t'*e 

Vou  ix.  ,  fhrown  over  tlie  walls  of 

o 
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the  Sern<j[lio  ou  the  hnuks  ot  the  Bosphorus  j  and  both  \N6re  slain 
for  under  the  intluence  of  Buonaparte.  ciiines 

which  brfuiLjht  nn*rited  reiribiitioii  down  upon  tlie  Circek  einptiois 
have  been  ])ractisiHl  alike  by  czars  and  sultans.  A  Petei  called 
(ireat  puts  to  death  his  son  Alexis,  just  as  a  Bajazet  stian^les 
his  brother  Jacob,  tor  reasons  ot  state.  Ihe  guards,  ^^hethel 
calletl  Pnetorians,  Preobnuhenski,  or  Janissaries,  liavo  played 
the  sjinit‘  parts  ot  lawless  violence  and  ruthless  assassination  in 
the  (lret‘k,  the  Ottoman,  and  the  llussiaii  palaces.  In  the  north, 
the  murdered  monarchs  might  have  been  called  the  third  Peter 
or  Ivan,  and  in  the  east  the  sultan  (more  frequently  dethroned 
than  assjissinated)  might  have  borne  the  name  of  Mustapha  or 
Achmed,  but  there  is  an  absolute  identity  in  the  phenomena  of 
anarcliy  and  crime. 

The  volumes  \>efore  us  do  not  supply  a  want  which  indeed  has 
ncvt*r  as  yet  been  satistied  by  writers  of  travels  on  Turkey,  we 
mean,  full  aiul  correct  information  respecting  the  Greek  popula¬ 
tion.  AcciU'ding  to  all  accounts  Mahometanism  and  Christianity 
art*  tluae  mere  names  and  forms.  Turks,  Russians,  and  Grecians, 
alike  iiave  only  enough  of  their  religions  to  tight  for  them,  but 
lln*y  do  not  embody  them  in  their  lives.  Processions  and  cere¬ 
monies  are  oliserved ;  and  once  when  the  Greeks  received  per¬ 
mission  to  sp<‘nd  a  cerUiin  number  of  days  in  repairing  one  of 
their  churche.s,  thousands  of  them  worked  day  and  night  volun¬ 
tarily  and  gratuitously,  and  instead  of  repairing  it  they  rebuilt  it. 
In  th»'  Moscovite,  however,  as  in  the  ancient  Turk,  the  extension 
and  t‘x;dtation  of  his  religion  is  the  generous  mask  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  J  he  Greek  cluirch  resembles  the  Church  of  England  more 
than  aiiv  other  body,  in  doctrine  and  dependence  on  the  State. 
Ihe  royal  supremacy  ot  the  czars,  in  regard  to  which  Peter  the 
Ciieat  playt'd  a  similar  ])art  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  more  strictly 
carrii'd  out  tlian  ever  it  has  been  in  England.  Delincpient  clergy¬ 
men  art‘  iu>t  more  leniently  dealt  with  by  Nicolas  than  fraudulent 
generals.  I  he  czar  Peter  himselt  chanted  in  the  public  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  the  tirst  ot  the  bishoj)s. 


punislu^a  lor  lessor  olfonees.  In  the  year  IS:3‘),  there  was  one  criminal 
to  every  tuviity  clergynnm,  and  from  ISJO  to  iSJt)  no  less  than 
lo.tM  were  found  gmlty.  Of  the  church  itself  we  will  quote  a  ])as. 
s;ige  trmn  the  Manpns  de  Chistinc’s  ‘  Russie  en  1830.’—“  I  would  wish 
to  send  (  hnstiaus  to  Russia,  to  show  them  what  can  become  of  Chris- 
unut>  \N  HU  ta\ight  h\  a  state  cluirch,  and  when  carried  out  under 
the  ins|M^otion  ot  a  clergy  sekvtcd  hy  such  a  church.  The  sight  of  the 
lunn  la  ion  m  o  which  the  clergy  tall,  when  merely  dependent  upon, 
tfie  state,  would  make  every  consistent  Protestant  shudder.”  ’ 
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Tlie  liistorv  of  journalisni  in  Turkey  throws  light  on  the  French 
inthience,  wliich  is  calleil  reformation.  Verninhac.  envoy-extra- 
onlinary  of  the  French  Republic,  ]>riuted  for  some  time  a  gazette 
at  tlie  ]>alace  in  Pera.  In  ltSll,au(l  during  the  Russian  cam¬ 
paign,  the  French  embassy  printetl  and  distributed  extracts  from 
tlie  bulletins  of  the  grand  army.  In  18:^5,  M.  Alexandre  Rlaccpie 
established  the  ‘  Spectateur  de  rOrient.’  Under  the  title  of  the 
‘  Courrier  de  Smyrne,'  this  journal  exercised  a  marketl  inlluence 
uj)on  the  events  which  distinguished  the  close  of  the  Greek 
insurrection  from  1825  to  1828.  The  author  of  ‘Turkey,  its 
History  and  its  Progress,"  pays  an  odd  compliment  to  the  intlu- 
cnce  of  this  journal  when  he  says,  ‘It  alone  defended,  against  the 
whole  European  press,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Porte,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow,  and  perhaps  to  the  assiissi- 
nation,  of  Capo  dTstrias."  The  Sultan  Mahmoud  summoned 
M.  Place jue  to  Constantinople,  in  18,*H,  to  set  u]>  the  ‘  Moniteur 
Ottoman"  in  French.  Next  year  appeared  the  Table  of  Events, 
or  ‘Takvimi  Vakai,"  whfCh  was  a  reprint  in  Turkish  of  the  c)thcial 
part  of  the  ‘  ]\loniteur  Ottoman."  M.  Placque  died  suddenly  at 
Malta,  in  18*1(),  while  on  a  voyage  to  France,  and  his  two  suc¬ 
cessors  on  the  journal  died  with  eipial  suddenness  within  two 
years  and  a  half.  ‘  Public  opinion  suspecteil  a  political  reason." 
After  a  tew  years,  the  place  of  the  journal  was  taken  by  the 
‘  Hjeridei  Havadiss,"  and  the  ‘Takvimi  Vakai"  remained  the  solo 
otheial  paper.  When  M.  Place |ue  gave  up  the  ‘Courrier  de  Smyine" 
to  M.  Pousquet  Deschamps,  it  changed  its  title  from  Courrier  to 
Journal ;  and  the  City  of  Smyrna,  which  was  the  first  to  possess 
a  journal,  soon  boasted  of  live.  NF.  Pargigli,  Consul-Ceiua'al  of 
Tuscany,  founded,  in  1838,  the  ‘Echo  de  I’Orient."  M.  Edwards, 
some^time  afterwards,  published  the  ‘  Impartiel,"  hnst  in  English, 
and  afterwards  in  French  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
journals  publi.shed  in  French  which  has  held  its  ground  in 
Smyrna,  where  two  journals  are  published  in  (ircek,  c^ne  in 
Armenian,  and  one  in  Hebrew.  Thirteen  journals  are  jmblished 
in  (amstantinople,  most  of  which,  especially  those  discussing 
politics,  receive  an  annual  subvention  of  thirty  thousand  ])iastres 
a  piece.  Four  of  these  journals  appear  in  French,  four  in  Italian, 
two  in  Turkish,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Armenian,  and  one  in 
Pulgj  u  ian.  Thirty-two  or  thirty-three  journals  appear  in  all  in 
the  Turkish  empire  ;  some  of  them  at  Pelgrade,  Peyrout,  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  and  a  few  of  them  in  Turkish,  but  most  of  them  in 
FrenclL  No  one  can  fail  t(j  Find  matter  for  retlection  in  this 
history  of  the  brief  existence  of  the  Turkish  })ress.  There  are 
two  jounials  published  in  Turkish  and  four  in  French  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  no  journal  appears  in  English.  A  journal  con¬ 
tributing  to  an  assassination;  three  editors  suspected  of  dying 
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for  political  reasons ;  and  many  more  journals  published  in 
foreign  languages,  especially  in  hrencli,  than  in  the  language  of 
the  Jlmntrv,  are  facts  in  which  men  of  retiection  and  experience 
will  lind  revelations.  The  ahsence  of  an  haiglish  journal  is  a 
circumstance?  which  cannot  be  favourable  to  ijnglish  inteiests, 
and  politeness  to  our  Allies  does  not  reejuire  us  to  foiget  the 
historical  fact,  that  visions  ot  Oriental  conquests  have  kindled  as 
many  imaginations  in  Paris  as  ever  they  can  inflame  in  St. 
retersburg. 

Professor  Creasy’s  volume  di<l  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  foregoing.  ^\  e  are,  tlierefore,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  omitting  it  altogether,  or  of  contenting  ourselves 
with  a  very  scanty  notice.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  we  prefer 
the  latter.  The  volume,  which  we  have  read  through,  is  one  of 
the  most  interestitig  historical  compositions  which  has  ever  fallen 
in  our  way.  In  style  it  is  easy,  fiowing,  transparent,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  stately  for  the  purposes  of  history;  while  the  research 
indicated  is  s«>  wide  and  diversified  as  to  embrace  the  large 
range  of  topics  which  such  a  narrative  should  include.  The 
W'ork  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  the  second  is  promised 
early  this  year.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  Yon  Hammer’s  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,’  which  w’as  the  result  of  thirty 
years’  labour,  and  has  done  more  for  Turkish  history  than  the 
productions  of  all  other  scholars.  It  must  not,  how^ever,  he 
supposed  that  Professor  Creasy’s  work  is  a  mere  abridgment. 
Nothing  can  well  b(‘ farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  an  independent 
history,  for  which  the  prior  labours  of  Yon  Hammer  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  larger  ]iortion  of  materials.  Information  has  been 
sought  in  various  other  directions,  and  the  wdiole  has  been  con¬ 
densed  into  a  C(>ntinuous  narrative,  which  has  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  histmical  w'riting. 

In  KStl,  IVof  i'ssor  Creasy  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 


lurkish  history  in  Cniversity  College,  London,  and  the  researches 
to  w'hich  he  was  then  led  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  work. 
Little,  it  any  ])ort ion  ol  his  Lectures  is  retained  in  its  origihal 
form.  I  he  materials  have  heon  recast, — the  authorities  re-exa- 
inined, — and  various  points  of  historical  interest,  wdiich  were 
j>n»bably  omitted  altogether,  or  only  glanced  at  in  his  Lectures, 
have  been  .suhjecti'd  to  a  searching  and  thorough  scrutiny.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C  rt'asy  s  history  docs  not  deal  with  the  Turks  at  large,  but 
with  that  l»ranch  ot  them  which  bears  the  name  of  Ottoman,  and 
which  first  ajipears  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
cent  111  \.  \\  0  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cordial  recom¬ 

mendation  ot  the  liistory, —  of  the  style  of  which  the  following 
briet  extract,  relating  to  tlie  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  1 1.,  is  but  a  fair  specimen. 


*  TIk*  chief  hero  of  the  defence  was  Constantine  himself.  lie  knew 
that  his  lionr  was  conic,  and  prepared  to  die  in  the  (liseharj^e  of  duty, 
with  the  earnest  piety  of  a  true  Cliristian  and  the  calm  courage  of  a 
hrave  soMier.  On  the  nii^lit  before  the  assault  he  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Sojihia.  He  then  ])roceeded  to  the 
^reat  palace,  and  limbered  for  a  short  time  in  the  halls  where  his  jire- 
decessors  had  reii^ned  lor  so  many  centuries,  hut  which  neither  he  nor 
any  ])rinee  spruni^  from  his  race  was  ever  to  see  aLi^ain.  When  he  had 
]>assed  forth  from  his  palace  to  take  his  station  at  the  threat  breach, 
and  there  await  his  martyrdom,  all  thoui^hts  of  earthly  i^randeur  were 
fori^otten  ;  and  turninj'  to  those  around  him,  many  of  whom  had  been 
his  companions  from  youth,  Constantine  asked  of  them,  as  ft‘llow- 
(Miristians,  their  forgiveness  for  any  otlence  that  he  had  (‘ver  committed 
towards  them.  Amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  who  beheld  him,  the 
last  of  the  Cicsars  then  went  forth  to  die.’ 


Art.  II. — Jirport  of  the  Jioyal  Commission  of  fiujuiry  into  the  London 
Corporation.  IS  11. 

2.  R'^port  of  the  Shipping  Dues'  Commissioners.  1851.  Parliamentary 
Paper. 

d.  Culver  on  the  Improvement  of  Tidal  Rivers.  Svo.  pp.  101.  London; 
.John  Weale. 

•1.  Mr.  Humes  Memorial  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  State  of  the  Tidal 
ILarhours  of  the  United  Kinydom.  ‘  Shields  Gazette,*  August 
11,  1851. 

5.  The  Coal  Mines.  13y  .1.  ]\lathcr.  Svo.  pp.  102.  London ; 
Longman  A  Co.  I85d. 

In  our  number  for  June  last  year  we  offered  some  observations 
on  the  necessity  for  making  so  prime  and  imivcrsal  a  necessary 
ot  lite  as  fuel  free,  and  conseijuently  cheap,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  people  are 
made  unnecessarily  dear.  Both  in  a  sanitary  and  economical 
point  of  view  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest ;  and  as  some 
important  steps  have  been  recently  taken  by  government,  we 
again  solicit  attention  to  the  toj>ic.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
as  before  to  the  coal  trade  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

The  s])irit  aroiused  by  the  first  Reform  Rill  is  ajiproaching  its 
natural  goal  of  entire  freedom  of  trade.  The  jiresent  government 
is  well  dis])Osed  to  aid  its  developnnmt.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  the  day 
might  .soon  arrive  when  the  Custom-house  of  England  would 
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bo  to  lot.  Athotojj  otlior  rocoiit  indications  of  cnli^litonod 
p<»l icy.  royal  oonunissioiis  liave  appeared  on  the  Jind  the 

Thanios,  and  liavt;  reoonnnended  the  immediate  abolition  ot  the 
charter  laws  and  taxes  of  the  old  corporations— those  ‘local 
dues’  or  ‘i»etty  customs,’  in  es]»ecial,  which  increase  the  ])rico  of 
coal.  In  (*i\h‘r  to  i‘arry  their  enterprise  against  these  lorniidablc 
(»ld  corrupt  corperations  to  a  successful  issue,  the  governnK  iit  ^^ill 
nMpiire  th(‘  svmpathy  and  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  think  tlie  time  appropriate  for  again  addressing  our 
readers  on  the  subject. 

'J'lie  h»cal  dues  or  petty  customs  which  hamper  the  trade  of 
most  ol  our  ]>orts  have  just  bet'ii  condemned  by  a  royal  com¬ 
mission  a]>p(»iuted  to  visit  tlu*  various  ports  and  harbours,  in 
order  to  iin|uire  into  their  o]H‘ration ;  and  we  cannot  h(‘lp 
thinking  that  wert*  the  public  Iceling,  which  during  th(‘  next 
session  ot’  Parliament  will  be  aroused  to  sweep  away  the  ‘})etty^ 
cu^tonls,  directed  also  against  (t//  duties  on  the  prime  necc.ssaries 
ami  inmM'ont  re«|uir<‘ments  of  life,  the  gigantic  absurdity  ot  our 
( ’list oin-houst‘ establishment  wouhl  cease  to  overshadow  our  trade. 
Free  trade  and  custom-houses  are  directly  antagonistic;  and 
in  the  prestuit  temper  of  tlu‘  nation  we  believe  it  Avould  not 
riMpiire  om‘-tentli  of  the  (‘ffort  which  abolished  the  corn  laws  to 
strike  otV  the  intohaable  and  costly  .shackles  with  which  our  ]»ro- 
sent  t  ’u>loin-hous('  erip|)lesour  c(nnmerce.  That  there  would  ho 
ditli<Milties  of  detail  W(‘  are  well  aware,  but  none  which  a  resolute 
government  might  not  i-asily  overcome. 

Krom  a  ]>arliamentarv  ])aper,  dated  February  o,  ISod,  moved 
for  hy  .Mr.  llutt,  the  memluT  for  (hiteshead — to  whom  tlie  com- 
men’ial  interests  owe  so  much — we  h'arn  that  the  total  amount 
t»l  local  or  munici])al  dues  collected  in  the  port  of  Newcastle'  on 
coals  .and  c<»ke  rxported  was  Ids.  in  the  year  JS51,  and 

vSs.  Sd.  in  tin*  vi'ar  IS. >2;  and  that  the  In'mdoii  corpo¬ 
ration  dut's  on  coal  amounteal  in  JS.al  to  ^’1()S,421  7s.  7d.,  and 
in  IS.)2  to  XM(>.).o4.S  10s.  .ad.  On  the  Tatic  and  the  Thames  we 
liav(\  according  to  this  iiarliamentary  paper,  about  iMS0,000 
ot  local  t.axation  on  the  article  ot  coals  alone  used  in  the 
metn»polis.l 

In  tlnav  were  imported  into  London  8,24(),2S7  tons  of 
sea-borm*  coal,  on  which  the  gross  duties  (at  LSd.  ])er  ton) 
amountt‘d  to  i  l<.),StO  lOs.  lid.,  and  the  net  duties,  after 
allowing  drawback  and  cost  of  collecting,  were  LM (>.5,401  Is.  od. 
Thecjuantity  impoiiod  landwise  the  same  year  was  toms, 

gnving  a  duty  of  abovt*  i'l li.OHO.  But  tins  is  not  all.'  ‘There 
an  also,  sii\s  Mr.  A.  Lrown,  the  chamberlain,  ‘certain  tonnage 
(  U( s  ]>.i\able  at  the  (.  ustom-house  on  vessels  laden  with  coals 
am\ing  in  the  poil  of  London,  but  J  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
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ing  tlioin  se]iarately  from  the  amount  paiil  on  vessels  laden  with 
other  articles/ — (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  lil),  1852.) 

Tlie  13d.  a-ton  is  the  gross  total  of  all  the  London  corporation 
dues.  One  of  tliose  is  a  4d.  due,  respecting  which  we  tind  (in 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  28,  1852) — 

Annual  jn’oiliu*!'  (i^ross)  a1  Id  a-ton,  1S51 . l.j  1,101  IT)  S 

Salaries,  lu'iu!^  cost  of  collrnt  ion .  ^215  10  0 

Drawback  on  coals  exported .  3,OJ0  17  S 

Kelirinir  allowanci*s  paid  to  deputy  scacoal  meters,  on  the 

(thoUfiun  (>/' f/n'ir  (tfjirrs  .  7,007  (»  10 

t’liarire  inailc  in  aiil  of  city  iinprt)vcmcnts,  upon  wliicli  tlic 
Slim  of  iaOjOOO  lias  licmi  raised — tliat  is,  the  Id.  dm* 
inorl^Mu:ed  to  that  amount — for  making  New  Caunoii- 
sl reel  ami  other  improvements . 20,000  0  0 

‘The  above  duty  being  the  ])roperty  of  the  corporation  of 
London,  the  balance  (t\35,()0())  is  (after  jmying  the  above 
,X’20,()00)  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  corporation,  and 
a]>plie(l  in  aid  of  municipal  government,  administration  of  justice, 
jiri.son.s,  magistracy,  police,  and  other  purposes,  in  rest)ect  of  which 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  are  chargi'able.  A.  Lliowx,  Chamher- 
lain.’ — 'riiat  is  to  stiv,  not  content  with  the  ol^70,(K)0  jier  annum 
of  profit  which  the  corjioration  absorbs  from  the  coal  ta.\,  th(‘y — 
tlu^  cltj  authorities — have  here  taken  L’»35,000  more  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  given  I’20,000  to  C^innon-street,  leaving  the  coal- 
consuming  people  of  the  icltolr  metropolis  to  jiay  it ! 

Tlnn  there  is  the  8d.  per  ton,  ainounting  to  LM 08,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  Id.  ])er  ton,  whicli  goes  to  the  WOods  and 
Forests,  and  which  in  1851  came  to  LM  3,054  13s.  4d. 

4'he  dues,  of  course,  are  deejily  ‘  dip})ed  the  corporations  both 
of  N  ewca.stle  and  London  having,  liki‘  other  spendthrifts  of  iin 
easy  and  ill-gotten  income,  been  always  in  ailvance  of  their 
account,  and  having  taken  especial  care,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
danger  threatening  to  their  monopoly  from  the  s})irit  of  iiapiiry 
and  reform  whicli  was  abroad,  to  mortgage  their  income  heavily, 
tuid  inve.st  the  money  in  horouifk  tiroperty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  as  both  of  these  corporations, 
in  ju’oportioii  to  tluur  real  wants,  are  enormously  wealthy,*  they 
will  be  com])ell(‘d  to  give  back,  for  the  inqirovement  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Thames,  at  least  those  sums  for 
which  the  river  dues  have  been  of  late  years  mortgaged. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marylebone,  in  their  memorial  against  the 
coal  dues  ot  London,  show  that  there  is  no  charge  on  the  4d.  duty 


*  hat  tin'  real  wealth  of  either  of  tin*  eorporaf  ions  is,  remains,  we  believe, 
unknown.  In  spite  of  every  ellort,  the  rent-roll  of  the  Newcastle  property  has 
never  yet  been  piodueecl. 
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to  ])reveut  its  iioineiliato  repeal — the  retiring  allowance  (\vliich 
will  vanish)  aiul  other  charges  being  translerrecl  to  the  other 
iluties.  On  the  8(1.  and  Id.  duties  there  is  a  charge  ot  1^)50, 809, 
whicli  might  be  paid  by  the  year  1851),  and  they  petition  that 
th(‘  dutit‘s  should  then  cease. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  duties  should  cease  iinnied lately, 
and  that  the  lK)rough  fund  of  London  city  should  be  charged 
w'ith  the  liipiidation  ot  this  debt.  It  is  cpiite  scandalous  that  the 
waste*  a!id  |)rotusion  ot  the  city  rulers  sliould  continue  to  be  a 
burd(‘n  on  tlie  tuel  of  all  the  w'orking-mon  of  the  metropolis  ] 
and  for  the  corporation  to  be  preaching  free-trade  and  cherishing 
th  (\se  protective  duties  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

ddie.se  direct  local  taxes  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  imnecesstary  burdens  on  coal.  There  are,  as  w'e  betore  said, 
tlie  unnecessary  waste  of  life  in  the  coal  mines ;  the  burdens 
arising  from  ‘  wayleaves  the  o])pro.ssive  ballast  system  ot  New’- 
castle,  as  well  as  its  direct  borough  tax  on  coal  ;  the  destruction 
of  ]>roperty  caused  by  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
want  of  docks,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  ships  and  seamen 
at  tin*  mouth  of  the  Tyne  for  want  of  proper  engineering  works 
(all  of  which  the  river  dues,  properly  expended  on  the  river, 
would  have  paid  for  long  ere  this)  ;  the  infamous  extortions  of 
‘  Trinity  dues’  and  ‘passing  tolls;'  and  finally,  after  the  London 
corporation  taxes,*  the  system  of  the  coal  merchants  and  factors, 
which  greatly  increases  the  ])rice  of  fuel  to  the  Londoner,  and 
wdiich,  were  the  trade  (juite  free,  would  speedily  be  broken  up. 

Lt‘t  us  draw  the  reader’s  attt*ntion  briefly  to  some  of  these  topics. 

.Mr.  .lames  Mather’s  admirable  little  w'ork’)*  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  coal 
mining  and  miners,  and  we  urge  every  one  concerned  for  the 
weltare  ot  this  interesting  class  of  men  to  peruse  it.  Mr.  blather 
has.  anu)ng  many  other  benevolent  efforts  for  which  he  is  well 
known  in  the  north,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  best  methods 
ot  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  coal  miner.  He  was  associated  with 
Mi.  (iurm‘y  in  his  beautifid  and  valuable  application  of  the 
steam- jet  to  the  ventilation  ot  mines.  He  shows  that  of  the 
1()0,000  individuals  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  about  1000  fall 
\  ii  tuns  e\  eiy  yt‘ar  to  accidents  and  explosions.  He  enters  into 
an  nuiuiry  as  to  the  causes  of  this  destruction  of  life  ;  and  in  his 
chapters  on  Inspection,  Ventilation,  Safety-lamps,  Coroners 
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I  IK  [Hosts,  ainl  Education  for  the  mines,  points  out  what  seems  to 
him  the  best  plan  of  obviating  it. 

His  explanation  of  the  steam-jet  is  very  clear,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  etfects  of  this  new  plan  of  ventilating  mines  are  strikingly 
shown  in  many  instances.  The  mine  of  St.  Hilda’s  at  South 
Shiolds,  on  the  .*3 1st  December,  ISoi,  was  so  full  of  exi)losive  gas 
‘that  no  naked  light  was  allowed  to  ap[)roach  the  shaft,’  and 
after  lying  waste  till  the  following  May,  it  was  comjdetely  cleared 
of  gas  by  the  steam-jet.  Strong  controversies  have  taken  place 
in  the  north  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  furnace  and  steam- 
jet  modes  of  ventilation,  and  much  evidence  on  both  sides  has 
been  given  both  in  the  mining  districts  and  before  parliamentary 
committees.  It  is  very  eviilent,  however,  that  the  working-meu 
of  Seaton  Delaval  colliery  near  ^I'ewcastle,  where  both  plans  have 
been  wi‘ll  tried,  ]>refer  the  steam-jet  ;  that  the  system  has  been 
‘  in  (‘rtective  working  for  four  years;’  and  that  in  the  pit  of  St. 
Hilda’s  just  named,  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the  steam-jet 
plan  of  ventilation  used  it  successfully  for  clearing  his  own  col¬ 
liery  of  fire-damp,  to  which  of  course  no  furnace  ventilation  was 
applicable. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  ‘  furnace  ventilation^  is  eftected  by 
jdacing  a  large  tire  at  the  bottom  of  the  ])it-shaft,  the  current 
caused  by  the  heated  air  ascending  the  ‘  upcast’  shaft,  and  by  the 
cool  air  drawn  through  the  mine  from  another  shaft  (the  ‘  down¬ 
cast’)  to  feed  the  tire  and  in  its  turn  to  ascend,  constituting  the 
ventilation  by  means  of  a  tire,  or  ‘  furnace  ventilator.’  The 
current  created  by  this  method  has  icached  seventeen  miles  an 
hour.  ‘The  steam-jet  ventilation,’  to  use  Mr.  Mather’s  words, 

‘  is  by  high-[)ressure  steam  at  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
sound,  projected  against  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  the  shaft. 
It  has  produced  in  the  upcast  of  one  mine  a  rate  of  twenty-three 
miles  an  hour.’ 

We  well  recollect  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  six  years  ago, 
we  heard  of  this  sjdendid  discovery  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
steam-jet,  and  how  much  we  rejoiced  in  this  characteristic  bene¬ 
volent  triumph  for  one  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  (lurney. 
^Ir.  Mather  seems  to  have  caught  at  it  with  all  the  philanthropic 
ardour  of  his  nat\ire,  and  to  have,  from  the  first  moment,  devoted 
himself  to  aid  the  discoverer  in  carrying  his  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  into  practical  ettect  We  believe  the  steam-jet  will  by  and 
by  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  sanitary  agent,  not  only  in  mines, 
but  in  freeing  our  old  cess]K)ols  and  sewers  (where  these  are 
suffered  to  exist)  of  the  foul  gases  which  they  generate,  and 
which  are  the  grand  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  towns. 
The  Ciuse  of  the  St.  Hilda  pit,  in  KS.32 — a  [)it  which  had  a  few 
years  before  exj)loded  and  killed  above  fifty  men  and  boys,  many 
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of  whoso  (lead  hodios  we  saw  brought  to  the  bank  amid  shrieking 
wonu‘n  and  sobbing  men,  a  scene  of  unspeakable  anguish the 
case  of  this  ].it  in  December,  is  so  illustrative  ol  the  value 

of  the  steam-jet,  and  of  the  dangers  and  losses  ^^hicll  tend  to 
cnhanci*  the  price  ol  fuel,  that  it  will  be  \sell  to  notice  it  liiithei. 

‘  DjM)n  the  ^llst  IVeeinher.  1852,’  siiys  3Ir.  ]\lathcr,  ^  as  a  man  was 
carrvini^  a  shovel  ol  hiiruing  coals,  upwards  ot  t^^  eiit\  loot  lioin  the  shaft, 
the  iras^fn)!!!  the  ])it  cauglit  lire  at  the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  inass  of 
flame  darted  into  the  shaft,  fonning  a  blazing  area  of  upwards  of  ninety- 
eight  feet.  It  thus  blazed  for  lour  hours,  darting  int<i  the  atmosphere 
in  flames,  .‘^uuet imes  forty  hrt  high,  hurning  down  all  within  reach.  Had 
it  descended  into  the  mine  and  exploded  the  fourti^rn  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  it  would  have  shook  a  portion  ol  South  Shields  as  with  an 
cartlupiake.  Fortunately,  no  atnios]dieric  air  had  descended  into  the 
workings  to  iVu'in  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosive  mixtures  in 
the  world.’ 

The  awful  (‘fleet  of  the  late  explosion  at  Gate.shead,  which  has 
kilb‘d  betwec'ii  fifty  and  sixty  ])eo])le,  wounded  five  hundred,  and 
ilest  roved  in  (uie  way  and  another  proix^rtv  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  million  sterling,  would  have  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  results 
of  such  an  exjdo.sion  as  might  easily  have  occurred  in  St.  Hilda's  ])it. 
Besides  the  town  of  South  Shields,  which  would  have  l)een  fired 
as  w(*ll  as  .shatt(‘red,  the  shi](s  in  the  harbour,  usually  amounting 
about  New  Year’s-day  to  KHKl  or  1200  vessels,  sometimes  far 
mor(‘,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  in  flames.  North 
Shields  might  also  have  been  set  lire  to;  and  if  there  was  a 
time,  a.s  we  know  there  was  at  the  Newcastle  and  (lateshead  fire, 
when  ih'spair  almost  (pienched  ho])e,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
that  in  such  a  conflagration  as  must  have  occurred  in  the  crowded 
harbour  of  Shitbis,  bad  St.  Hilda’s  pit  then  exploded,  the  l)ravest 
Jiearts  would  have  (juailed,  and  the  most  determined  efforts  have 
b(‘t  n  overcome  by  .so  univer.sala  conflagration  as  would  have  been 
kindhal. 

We  renuMuber  distinctly  that  at  the  close  of  December,  1852, 
the  atmospliere  had  lor  some  time  been  in  a  cbjse,  ‘muggy’  state, 
the  baroiiu'ter  having  been  lor  some  days  very  low,^  and  that 
our  U'flection  wa.s, — standing  as  the  whole  population  of  this 
di.strict  d(H»s  on  a  vast  honeycomb  of  coal  filled  with  ex|)losive 
gase>,  whicli  only  re(|uiro  the  (juiet  fall  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 

*  .y  Hackworth  ]»it,  Xortlinnihorlaiul,’  says  Mr.  Mather,  ‘when  the  haro- 
iiiitei  t;dl>  to  inelies  llie  .sti/tht'  hisses  from  the  coal;  and  on  its  rise  again 
to  oU.  if  siilUeientlv  rai)id,  the  gas  hisses  as  it  returns  back  into  the  crevices  and 
pores.  early  as  Is-J-J,  at  W  alker  Colliery,  when  barometers  and  thcrino- 
nietet^  were  not  mneh  nsi'd  in  tlu'  mines,  the  men  and  bovs,  when  ealled  in  the 
monimg,  would  examine  the  state  of  tlie  weather,  and  if ‘the  wind  was  at  8.E., 
^iili  threats  ot  ram,  thy  Lunr  the  jut  trouht  he  full  of  gas,  and  iceui  to  Led 
agaiH.  tu.mg  m  and  out  helweeii  life  and  death, ‘this  ! 
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the  haronieter  in  order  that  they  may  issue  from  their  multitudi¬ 
nous  eells,  rush  to  the  surface  of  almost  every  })it  mouth,  and 
ex|>lode  at  any  casual  tlame,  layinuj  waste  the  whole  wealth  and 
pros|»erity  of  old  father  d\ne, — tlie  natural  ix^tlection  on  this 
view  of  the  suhjt'ct  was — how,  moment  hy  moment,  and  on  every 
sidf,  are  we  in  the  mercit’ul  hands  of  (Jod  ; — how  true  it  is  in 
every  sense,  that  hy  Him  ‘we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
heing  !’ 

Here,  as  the  year  is  closing,  is  a  vast  population  busy  with  its 
festivities,  or  winding  up  its  yearly  toils,  anticijKiting  no  evil, 
least  of  all  dreaming  of  the  volcano  beneath  its  feet ;  meantime 
tlu‘  banunoter  falls  a  little,  the  invisible  deadly  gases  rise,  sjin'ad 
invisibly,  and  touching  the  fire  that  passes  at  twenty  yards’  dis¬ 
tance,  the  whole  breath  and  throat  of  the  subterranean  monstiT 
shoots  into  dame.  One  hundred  feet  broad,  forty  feet  high 
shodts  forth  this  terrible  tongue  of  fire,  and  there  it  burns,  un- 
(pienched.  uiKjuenchable,  for  four  hours  ! 

How  dreadtul  both  to  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent  inhabi¬ 
tants  must  this  phenomenon  have  lu'en  !  The  ignorant  vaguely 
shaping  unknown  and  hitherto  unimagincd  dangers;  the  more 
exjuaionced  and  ]>hilosophical  alarmed  lest  the  common  air 
might  find  its  way  in  <]uantity  among  the  gases  which  filhal  all 
these  sid)terranean  chambers  of  (haitli,  and  explode  with  an 
cartlupiake’s  forcii  !  For  some  hours  the  fate  of  lasbon  or  (^ila- 
bria  must  have  seemed  suspended  over  the  awe-stricken  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  South  Shi(‘lds. 

iSo  furnace  of  ciairse  could  here  be  lighted  for  ventilation  ;  the 
dangi*r  was  h^st  this  huge  furnace  might  draw  such  suppii(‘s  of 
fresh  air  into  the  ])it  as  to  form  a  vast  explosive  mixture.  ‘  The 
enemy  was  in  ]>ossession.  Nothing  but  tlui  jets  in  this  grave 
dilemma  could  save  the  mine,’  says  ^Ir.  Mather.  On  the  1  fth 
May  the  jets  were  erecttul ;  on  the  21st  the  mine  was  clear. 

‘ ’I’iiis  valuable  ])roperty,’  continues  the  author,  ‘  has  thus  been 
placiMl  under  command  and  in  satety  by  the  steam-jet,  when  no 
other  ])ower  could  be  brought  to  bear.’ 

J)Ut  we  must  hasUai  on,  contenting  ourselves  with  Siiving  that 
better  ventilation,  greater  care,  a  more  perfect  and  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  mining  ])opulation  are  the  means  recommended  for 
lessening  the  dangers  of  the  collieries,  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duct  i(ui  of  coal  than  at  )>resent ;  that  these  are  now  seen  by  the 
mining  ]M>pulation  themselves  to  be  nec(;ssary;  that  they  have 
a|>|M‘aU‘d,  so  far,  successfully  to  i^irliament,  and  that  all  classes, 
from  the  I  )uke  of  Northumberland,  the  greatest  coal  owner  near 
tlu^  'fyn(‘,  to  the  meanest  pit  lad,  are  l)ent  on  the  necessary 
reforms. 

Injiulicious  s])eculations,  wrong  sites,  dangers  from  water,  dan¬ 
gers  from  tire,  all  these  are  now'  in  number  much  lessened ; 
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iiioilcTU  ^eolo^icul  sciouce  liJis  cnn,l)leJ  tlie  miners  to  s.iik  tlieir 
shafts  with  i^reut  j)recision,  while  modem  mechanical  science  has 
chea])fncd  locomotion  and  onahled  them  to  deliver  cnoimous 
(quantities  of  water  from  great  depths.  Ihus  then  to  come  back 
to  our  economical  argument,  we  must  look  to  modem  science, 
and  to  inspection,  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  lessening  the  ex})ense  of 
raisiiu''^  coal.*  S'^tate  care  and  better  knowledge,  these  aie  Mr, 
Mathi'r  s  rccinnmendations. 

Having  got  the  fuel  to  the  jut  mouth,  immediately  various 
exactions  seize  uj)on  it.  Ihe  land  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
a  ftwv  great  jnoprietors,  who  are  also  the  owners  of  the  collieries, 
licavv  monopoli.st  charges  are  made  tor  leave  to  the  lessees  to 
carrv  their  coal  to  the  places  of  shipment  on  the  river  lyne. 
The  ‘tram-roads,’  formerly  wooden,  now  iion  single  lines  ot  lail- 
wav’,  passing  to  the  river  from  the  ])it,  poy,  under  the  quaint  old 
feudal  names  of  ‘ waylcave,’  ‘double  damage,'  ‘tentale,'  &c., 
exc(‘ssive  tolls  for  the  jnivilege.  Free  parliamentary  lines  of 
railway  through  the  great  coal-fields  are  the  cure  for  this 
(‘vil ;  and  a  vigorous  eftort,  in  the  session  of  Parliament  for 
1  So 2-11,  to  ])rocure  such  a  railway  through  the  great  northern 
fields  of  steam  coal  to  the  deep  water  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  though  unsuccessful  with  regard  to  the  propostid  rail¬ 
way,  because  arrayed  against  the  whole  monopolist  system,  from 
tln‘  duke  to  the  ‘freeman,’  which  exists  in  and  round  Newcastle, 
hail  th(‘  etfect  of  so  conq)letely  opening  the  eyes  of  Parliament  to 
tht‘  injustice  of  tiie  ‘  wayleave  vsystem,’  that  no  future  railway 
will  be  permitted  to  be  burdened  with  this  impost.  Meantime 
tht‘  wayleave  tax  remains  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  on  the  Tyne, 
and  as  speedily  as  may  be,  it  should  be  abolished.  One  great 
landowner  alone  on  the  Tyne  levies  a  tax  of  dM  0,000  a  year  on 
coals  in  W  ayleavt's.  The  main  objection  to  the  systtan,  however, 
is  that  it  (\ccl Idles  large  coal  fields  from  the  market,  and  com¬ 
bines  with  the  other  monopolies  of  Tyne  side. 

Next  come  the  dangt'is  and  the  dues  of  the  river  Tyne,  both 
i»t  them  resulting  from  the  ra])acity  and  carelessness  of  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle. 

I  h(‘  dues  may  soon  he  dismissed.  Since  the  nineteenth  century 
(•(Unmenced,  the  town,  the  corporation — that  is,  the  house  land¬ 
lords  ot  Newcastle — have  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
on  the  Tyne  at  least  A  MILLION  uF  FOUNDS  STLRLINO,  which  has 


•  A  prejuT  stall  of  iiis|HM(ors  with  lilHMal  salaries;  an  examining  hoard, 
u(  h  >lu'\ilil  als»)l)t‘a  heard  ot  ajtqual  incases  vliere  the go\ eminent  inspector’s 
aihiee  \vas  reje(‘ted  l)y  a  local  vicNTcr — some  sneh  oriranizat ion  us  this  seems 
retimr.al  to  secure  the  proper  inspection  of  collieries.  'J'he  expa  nse  is,  of  course, 
aUxavs  thcuhjeetimi.  Suppose  the  examinini:  hoard  cost  JLIUOU ;  six  insijeetors, 
KKKhI;  Uu  [\v  suh-insi>eetors,  and  that  500  lives  were  saved— as  it  is 

beiicxed  they  vould,  hy  i)roper  care— this  at  Jl*25  a  man  would  ‘  pay.’ 
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slops  the  .lues  were  taken,  mulor  i.retei.ee  V''''*’ 
onpiovinir  its  uavi-atiou,  is  like  the  'I’U  ‘''«“s<o-vi.ig  ’  au.l 

t  10  century  began.*  'J'horo  are  no  .1 

t  ie.so  ,luos  might  long  ere ‘this  hav.^^r  'l'/.  ‘ "I'ich 
.( jun.lance  of  <l:ingerous  .sands  in  the  rim  *'**  ’  'leek.s,  hut 
the  stormy  hilhnvs  at  the  mouth  f  Vh  ""t 

sum  which  the  corporation  h-J  receie^l  ‘  half  the 
.years  wouM  have  built  them  --nr,  er  t 
arrivals  and  sailings  of  the  Tvn<>  but  tX  the  42, oof) 

reefs,  the  ‘  Jllaok  Middens  ’  ami’  ®  t’lose  deadly 

•“'‘"•tel'l  wrecks  ami  ..erisi.imf  L  .  "  ith  their 

storms  come  round.  Jt  is  awful  to'  i  the  winter 

l*ave  o..curred  at  the  nrouth  "  f  u  .  T  “‘"’i 
wrecked, —the  gallant  live.s  lo.st  -  al/ ’r‘ ships 
nught,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  erndneers  f "  hicli 
the  corporation  of  xNewc.astle  becm  tru^to  fi.  "■■^''-'•'..had 

hiity-six  ships  were  wrecke.l  at  tl  ****^  the  river, 

during  the  first  week  of  Jai.uarv  T 

thirty-si.K  ships  !  ilultifides  of ’live'*  i"“  ""f  "t»'">  alone 

the  ,  ea.  ly  breakers  which  stretcl  h  r*"  in 

mouth  of  this  meat  m.rt  .  n •  ®torm  across  the 

before  the  eyes  ot  thou.san’.ls  comuffmVfd''"  '  ^‘"actej 

dren  friends,  who  have  watche.rwkh  nl"!!  "i  "  ive.s,  chil- 
vess,>l  near  the  deadly  reef,  se.m  the  f  t  ‘f'  r‘"i  '°''t''‘"  the  gallant 
crew  perish  !  Ah  !  the  wil’d  ftreSl  w  L  if  ’  the 

men,  struggling  among  the  breakers  wl '  i  ‘  '*'^0"md  se.a- 

have.seen!  The  wifb  thneS  f 

m. anly  arm -.sole  stay, ’protection  o  T*!'""  the 

chihlren-wayc  to  h.w  steaddf  ’  "t  her, self  and  her 

and  anguish  ;  .ami  as  sl.’e  rai.se, i  ’heri!  re"'  ^  "f  'cco 

agonized  eftort  to  catch  his  yoice  fl  the  vain, 

was  hanging  a  lifeless  corp.se  in  the ^ir  I  '"^dy 

behold  ot  the  tragic  and  the  1 1*  a  «  •'  All  that  the  eye  can 

can  .suffer  of  honor  ami  .an-ruishS’ias^'^  th.at  the  human  he.art 

the  mouth  of  the  'J’yne.  Ai„l  i  1  ‘  ^een  and  sulf<a-e,l  at 

ration,  the  short-sighted  selfishness  0^)1  ef  this  corjio- 

castle,  these  heartrending  speemch  ‘t?  "t’  ^jw- 

^>3  v.ist  f>rotec(inf»‘ ar?iis  nf'  cf  liav(*  beeii  renl  icpd 

j'.nuo  I,'..,  .icirv.  f'«|-  oo 

n. -ii.ls  Oh  !  ,vho  car.  c,.,.!  .,c,.thh,  ^  .'‘err 
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innrkcts  ftiul  (^uuvs  ot  tlio  town  ot  ^owcnstlo  Q.rc  upon  the 
l>o(rn‘s  t'lml  cciiu'iitod  with  the  l)lo<^d  of  the  seRiiieii  ot  the  l  \iie  j 
for  had  the  shipping  dues  which  have  built  them  been  expmded 
for  tlie  protraction  and  benefit  of  tin?  shipping,  millions  ot  pio- 
pr‘rtv,  hundreds  ot  lives  would  liave  been  sa\ed,  which  at  the 
mouth  «»f  tho  Tvne  alone  have  perished. 

While  this  millimi  of  mont‘y  has  thus  been  taken  from  tlio 
rivr  rand  applied  by  the  landlords  of  Newcastle  to  build  their 
public  edifices  and  relieve  their  municipal  rates,  the  navigation 
of  tht‘  river,  as  has  been  ])roved  before  several  Admiralty  com¬ 
missions  during  the  })ast  few  years,  has  been  growing  V'orse. 
Thi'  cor|>oratioii  of  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  like  that  of  London 
on  the  dliames,  waue  the  conservators  or  public  trustees  of  the 
navigation  ;  but  the  object  of  both  has  been,  without  much  regard 
to  their  trust,  to  secure  to  themselves  individually  as  much  of  the 
jaiblic  rovenu(‘s  as  possible. 

Thr‘  pn^pertv  along  the  sliores  of  tlie  river  has  been  em¬ 
banked,  to  the  injury  of  the  general  navigation  ;  and,  above 
all,  ti>  the  great  injury  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
navigatii>n — that,  viz.,  of  the  liarbonr  and  deep  w\ater  near  tlie 
sea.  Every  year,  as  the  size  of  our  ships  is  increasing,*  the 
importance  of  prest  rving  the  dcM}})  water  of  our  bars  and  har¬ 
bours  becomes  greater,  yet  every  year  the  old  conservators  are 
banking  out  the  tidal  water  which  can  alone  preserve  the  depth 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  our  navigable  rivers,  and  scour  dowai  the 
bars.  'I'he  land  so  embanked  from  the  tidal  bed — which  really 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  is  under  the  protection,  first  of  the 
C’rown  *'is  chief  custodier  of  all  navigable  rivers,  then  of  the 
Admiralty  as  agent  for  the  Crown,  and  finally  of  the  conservators 
as  hn'al  trustees  or  agents  tor  the  public — these  valuable  fore¬ 
shores  have  been  seized  by  tlu‘  cor])oratiori  or  their  friends,  and 
convertt  d  intc)  Ian(h‘d  estates  for  themselves. 


^  I  lu*  avtTagi'  touiiugc  ot  hritisli  ships  entered  inwards  in  foreign  and  coloniiJ 
tradi's  was  in — 


IM  t 
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1  15  tons. 
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rin'  avernire  toninige  of  British  sliips  employed  in 
sailing  together  (exeept  river  steamers),  was  in — 
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170  tons. 
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all  trades,  steamers  and 
.  .  .  205  tons. 


file  ships  registered  m  the  Tort  of  Shields  are,  in  1S51,  above  1100  in 
nnmher.  contaiiung  257,712  tons,  averaging  therefore  2d5  tons  each,— about 
three  millions  of  shipping  property  registered  in  Shields  alone,  the  average 
si/.eot  the  ships  inereasing  every  year.  Hut  the  number  of  large  vessels— t  hose 
.i  )o\i  .)l,U  toiLs  whieh  ean  m/r/i  the  (fpjter  part  of  the  Tutte^  is  inereasing 
rapidly;  and  soon  there  Mill  be  20,001)  arrivals  and  sailings' of  vessels,  wliicli 
ran  nc\er  pass  above  the  deep  water  of  Shields, 
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T}ie  corpomtion  of  London,  indeed,  declare  that  tl.ey  now 
txitred  the  revenues  derive.]  from  the  river-side  pronertv 
an.l  apply  it  to  the  iinpr.nenient  of  the  river— a  very  qn.'stion  ihL’ 
stat.,‘ni.‘nt  even  at  the  present  dav  ;  while  every  one\vl.n  L-. 

Fia.  ,i,„ 

? ,  “  I';;'"','" 'l"»y  f'»i“  "•eslmi.islc,  to 
and  lliat  the  w In.ie  site  has  been  Ion, since  tilche.l  from  the  river’ 

nust  he  aware  that  the  corporation  of  London  has  not  always 
iiKide  ovcMi  thivS  of  honesty.  ^ 

On  the  W  ear,  too,  the  river  soil  an.l  foreshores  are  consi.lere.l 
puldie  pi.>perty ;  Imt  the  Newcastle  corporation  is  still  unhliisli- 

A  royal  commission  t..  investigate  this  shameful  Imsiness  in 

of  all  Irelan.l  •  vet  wit)  -ir  PTeater  than  that 

the  harh..iir  of  Sl.ieM  •  i  ‘  I'ave  hcen  siient  on 

Dorfs  of  Hrif'iin  F  ^  1  r  •  thiiii  tlio  tliFoe  ffrcat 

c«  i.V.norm„,„ly  TOt  „  ;  «„t.„ 

of  fi»o  ITno  1 1  IT*  7  )  Oiit-touitli  of  the  whole  of  the  wrecks 

oUhe  U lilted  Kingdom  take  plac^thin^venty  miles  of  coast! 

Tc.^s,aulo,m7.d  I?  iuoo  "  «'->h  an.l  tl^ 

and  (ilasi^ow  to^ptlicr  •  hut  tiiuf  flip  f  ^**^**^  h^aidon,  Liverpool, 

M>arl.;«,.entarvR.a,m,V  lS5:l.  '“'ady  f,,,ial’_: 

haniilnf  MaicM^^^^^  -'duller,  wherein  this  subject  is  ably 
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of  wliicli  the  Tvnc  is  the  centre  ;  yet  the  corporation  of  New¬ 
castle,  which  has  ahsorhed  from  the  ships  this  million  of  money, 
will  not  even  now  give  n]>  (till  she  is  compelled)  the  .4:' 10,000 
which  she  still  alienates  from  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  convert  the  Tyne  into  a  harbour  ot  refuge  !  ^  ^ 

Dejnitations  from  all  the  communities  on  the  Tyne,  in  ]\Iarc]i, 
ISo  t,  waited  on  the  Admiralty,  the  Tresident  of  tlie  Hoard  of 
Trade,  and  the  Cliancelhw  of  the  Exchequer,  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  government  tow’ards  converting  the  lyne  into  a  harbour  ot 
refuge  ;  but  Sir  James  ( Jraliam,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  ^Ir.  Cladstone 
very  properly  refused  to  listen  to  the  a])]»lication  until  these  locjd 
shipping  dues  were  restoix'd  to  their  legitimate  use.  hor  the 
Newcastle  cor])oration,  after  robbing  the  Tyne  of  a  million  of 
money  since  the  century  sot  in,  and  continuing  to  rob  it  still  f)t 
4.M0,()00  a-year,  to  go  sturdy  beggar-like  to  solicit  help  from  the 
]nirs(*  of  the  nation,  must  certainly  have  apjieared  to  those  heads 
of  departments  most  unparalleled  and  astounding  im])udenco  ! 
It  is  very  clear  that  until  the  local  taxation  of  the  shi]is  is 
a\>olished,  Newcastle  will  mwer  receive  any  aid  from  the  national 
purse  for  this  truly  national  purpose  of  converting  the  Tyne  into 
a  harbour  of  refuge. 

lh?.sidos  this  heavy  direct  ‘  town'  due  on  coals,  and  the  tax 
inflicted  on  the  coal  trade  by  the  w’ant  of  docks,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  ])roperty  throuih  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Tyne, 
ballast  dues  of  the  most  unjust  nature  have  been  and  arc  inflicted 
on  the  shipping.  AVere  the  ballast — the  delivery  of  wliich  is  a 
mon(»poly — removed  from  theshij)s  in  ‘  ho])pers,"  or  barges,  as  on 
the  Wear,  the  shipowner  would  not  bo  sidqected  to  above  half  of 
his  ]>rescnt  expense.  The  system  of  ([uaying  off  the  shores  of  the 
river,  by  means  (>t  wdiich  tln‘  cor|U)ration  have  gained  large  l  iver- 
side  estates,  is  still  under  the  ])vesent  commi>sioners  carried  on. 
In  the  year  1850  the  conservancy  of  the  Tyn.c  was,  after  a 
struggle  which  cost  the  river  funds  between  of'*20,000  and 
jt'30,000,  transferred  to  a  commission;  but  Newcastle  holds  a 
majority  in  this  commission,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
minority,  the  old  system  is  still  pursued. 

The  commissioners  who  now  act  as  conservators  of  the  Tyne 
are  eighteen  in  number  i  six  ot  thcs(',  inq'iressed  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  (»t  the  injury  whi(‘h  Newcastle  is  inflicting  on  the  national 
interests  by  banking  out  the  tidal  water,  have,  after  (*xhausting 
i \ er\  effort  at  the  local  b(iard,at  length  memorialized  the  Eords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  arre.st  this  disastrous  engiiu‘erin<>'. 

1  he  gentlemen  of  the  minority  state  that  ‘the  system  of  river 
management,  pursued  first  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  and 
since  1850  by  the  Tvin'  commission,  the  constitution  of  which 
body  practically  cniithnics  to  the  corporation,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  same  iiulivitluals,  the  control  of  the  river.^  And 
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they  conclude  ])y  urging  on  the  Admiralty,  ‘as  supreme  conser¬ 
vators  on  behalf  of  the  national  interests  at  stake,'  the  propriety 
of  procuring  a  ‘  royal  commission  to  impure  into  the  facts  of  the 
cast',  into  the  extent  which  the  interests  of  the  cor])oration  of 
Newcastle  und  other  landowners  are  at  variance  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  navigation,  into  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  representation  wdthin  the  commission,  or  of  a  control 
by  a  central  authority  over  the  acts  of  the  commission,  on  behalf 
of  the  national  interests  which  are  imperilled  in  the  management 
of  so  important  a  navigation/ 

The  injury  inflicted  is  indeed  great,  and  unless  checked  'noii\ 
will  be  irremedial)le.  The  nation  at  large  will  have  reason  to 
thank  these  gentlemen,  should  their  apj^eal  result  in  its  deserved 
success.  So  far  they  have  been  successful ;  their  suggestion  for  a 
royal  commission  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  member  for  Tynemoutli,  and  her 
^lajesty  has  appointed  the  royal  commission  now  about  to  open 
their  impiiry  on  the  Tyne. 

Tlie  veteran  patriot  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  lias  long  laboured 
both  as  one  of  the  tidal  commissioners  and  in  parliament  to 
bring  about  a  l)etter  management  of  our  tidal  rivers  and  harbours, 
and  who  has  alwavs  been  in  favour  of  a  central  board  to  aid  the 
local  conservators,  presented  a  very  able  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty  on  the  case  of  the  Tyne.  We  trust  he  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great  national  (piestion  satisfactorily 
solved.  It  is  ([uite  clear  that  local  men  (done  are  not  lit  to  be 
entrusted  with  these  national  interests.  It  is  really  humiliating 
to  S('e  how  self-interest  can  blind  even  honourable  men. 

d'he  tendency  of  the  present  system  in  the  Tyne  is  to  force  the 
commerce  u])  a  dangerous  river,  ten  miles  from  the  harbour,  to 
tlie  town  of  Newcastle,  wdiere  the  river  is  a  mere  creek,  oidy  fitted 
fur  the  craft  of  the  old  feudal  times,  when  Newcasth‘,  by  chartei' 
law,  gained  posse.ssion  of  the  port,  and  to  sacrilice,  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  advantage  of  those  who  live  so  far  inland,  the  ]K‘rmanent 
intere.sts  of  the  whole  port  of  Tyne.  These  arc  irrevocably  bound 
up  with  the  conservation  of  the  deep  water  harbour,  since  that 
alone  can  accommodate  the  immense  fleet  of  large  ve.ssels  which 


now  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  port.  ^Ir.  Calver,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  ‘  The  Conservation  and  Jmpruvement  of 
Tidal  Livers'*  grapples  expressly  with  the  case  of  the  d  yne,  and 
]>uints  out  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  dee[)  injury  inflicted  on 
tlie  national  commerce  by  the  selfish  and  reckless  iiolicy  of  the 
N e w ca st  1  e  authorities. 


*  Loiulon:  Jolm  M’ealc,  59,  High  llolborn.  Svo.  jip.  101. 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  1) 
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The  battle  of  the  tidal  harbours  of  Great  Britain  will  now,  we 
believe,  be  fought  out  on  the  Tyne.  May  God  speed  the  nght ! 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  royal  commission  will  be 
comiKised  of  men  of  high  eminence,  and  that  they  will  be  aided 
by  the  most  distinguished  eiigiiieers,  as  well  as  by  ivlr.  Lal\ei  and 
the  livtlrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  both  of  whom  aie  so  tho- 
rou<^hlv  versed  in  the  subject ;  so  that  we  may  hope  at  length 
our  gr(*at  tidal  harbours  and  riv'erswill  be  piotected  like\aludble 
national  property,  and  be  no  longer  left  to  the  harpy  hands  ot 
selfish  monopolists. 

The  Newcastle  Trinity  House  is  a  monopolist  corporation,  which, 
by  eating  heavy  dinners  and  charging  ships  high  prices  for  their 
lights,  iiiHict  an  unnecessary  tax  on  coal.  The  coal-laden  vessels  also 
pay  *  passing  tolls*  for  harbours  of  refuge  they  never  use,  and 
which,  indeed,  all  the  ‘  passing  tolls*  in  the  world  would  not  con¬ 
vert  into  harbours  of  refuge.  "The  knell  of  all  these  passing  tolls 
is  now,  however,  about  to  be  rung ;  and  if  the  public,  through 
Parliament,  will  second  the  royal  commissioners,  who  have 
reportetl  against  all  these  unjust  imposts  on  coal,  they  will  be 
abolished  during  present  session. 

Our  heavily  taxed  cargo  of  coals  has  now  been  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  London  river,  where,  however,  as  we  proceed  to  show, 
fresh  burdens  await  it.  The  Thames,  like  the  Tyne,  is  ohstmeted 
by  shoals  which  impede  the  navigation  and  continually  cause 
damage  to  the  shipping,  and  so  constitute  a  tax  on  the  general  com¬ 
merce  of  these  rivers.  We  have  shown  that  the  river  revenues 
of  theNeweastle  coqioration,  going  no  further  back  than  the 
commencement  of  the  })resent  century,  and  taking  only  tlie  sur¬ 
plus  sums  remaining  after  all  river  officials  and  ‘conservancy* 
t'xpenses  were  paid,  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  made  great 
improvements  in  the  river  channel,  to  have  kept  clear  the  noble 
harln^ur  ot  Shields,  and  to  have  converted  the  deadly  estuary  of 
the  Tyne,  by  means  of  engineering  works,  into  a  harbour  of 
refuge.  A  similar  story  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Thames.  The 
‘  income  }>roper  ot  the  London  corporation,*  says  Hilr.  Stuart 
Wort  lev,  the  Recorder, ‘averages  about  cP200,0()0  per  annum. 
Of  this  sum  the  city  taxes  on  coal  amount  to  X70,0()0  per 
annum  -—meaning  that  thi.s  is  the  absolute  profit  or  siir])lus 
corporation  income  trom  coal,  after  all  conser\’ancy  and  other 
<*x])enses  are  paid.  The  rental  of  foreshore  propertv,  that  is, 
property  embanked  from  the  river,  ‘  not  for  the  sake  of  revenue,* 
says  the  Recorder,  (and  which  we  say  is,  as  on  the  Tyne,  very 
inuch  for  the  sake  of  the  monopoli.sts  of  the  corporation  and 
their  triends,)  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  commerce  ;*  the  rental  of  this  river  property,  to  which 
tlie  river  has  surely  the  first  claim,  is  eleven  hundred  pounds 
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a-year.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Recorder  him¬ 
self,  Nve  have,  independent  of  other  soiircesof  river  revenue,  .1^7  J  ,(^>0 
of  surplus  income  levied  on  the  river  Thames  every  year,  while 
the  engineer,  ^Ir.  Stephen  Leach,  complains  that  tliere  are  many 
shoals  in  the  river  between  Erith  and  the  bridges  which  impede 
the  navigation  ;  that  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  as  at  present 
iHstrlbutedj  are  not  sufficient  for  the  piu’i^ose  of  removing  these 
shoals  ;  but  that  the  corporation  funds  would  he  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  if  the  impediments  wliich  restrain  the  application  of 
these  funds  were  removed.  To  all  which  the  engineer  adds  the 
statement,  that  the  river  is  hecoming  xvorse. 

What,  then,  are  the  impediments  to  the  application  of  the 
river  funds  to  river  pui*poscs  ?  Lawyers'  bills,  ‘  prescriptive'  fees, 
and  sinecures  ;  new  streets,  lord  mayors'  feasts,  and  payment  of 
the  City  cabinet  of  Cockayne  at  a  higher  price  than  the  cabinet 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  !* 

Lawyers'  bills. — ‘The  average  legal  expenses  of  the  City 
are  upwards  of  L^3I),0()0  a-year.  The  bills  of  three  lawyers 
— the  City  Solicitor,  the  Controller,  and  the  Remembrancer 
— amounted  in  ten  years  to  62,000.  Surely  these  sums 
arc  shameful.  Not  that  the  law  charges  were  not  all  right, 
carefully  gone  over  by  the  taxing-master,  and  classified  in 
the  most  orthodox  style.  But  here  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  City 
‘  income  proper' — above  half  of  the  coal  dues  ‘  proper,'  as  Mr. 
Recorder  calls  them — that  is,  dues  levied  by  the  corporation  on 
the  public  for  no  purpose  that  the  said  public  derives  any  benefit 
from — here  is  of^3l),()00  going  to  fee  domestic  lawyers  ‘  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  years.'  What  would  any  private  gentleman  or  merchant 
think,  one-fifth  of  whose  income,  on  an  average  of  years,  went  in 
law  I  We  suspect  he  would  speedily  become  his  own  controller 
and  remembrancer,  and  his  office  would  be  to  check  and  not  to 
inflame  his  solicitor's  accounts.  If  this  improper  surplus,  or 
‘  income  proper,'  did  not  exist,  does  any  one  think  this  enormous 
waste  would  be  permitted  ?  But  having  a  surplus  income  proper 
to  dissipate,  and  a  sinking  monopoly  to  support,  the  luxury  of 
law  becomes,  to  the  old  corporations,  a  necessary  of  life. 

Prescriptive  Fees. — Mr.  Williams  affirmed  that  the  amount 
of  fees,  in  addition  to  salaries,  was  <1^70,000,  and  Mr.  B.  Scott, 


^  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
impure  into  the  matters  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  City  from  all  sources  arc  estimated  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,107.151.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  olliccrs  of  the  corporation  amounted 
in  1S35  to  ,£llt),9S0,  tand  it  is  presumed  that  tliat  sum  is  now  exceeded  by  at 
least  £10,000.  Twelve  otficers  of  the  eoq)oration  receive  nett  salaries  amount¬ 
ing  to  .£1S,135,  while  twelve  cabinet  ministers  receive  only  £15,180. 
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late  chief  clerk  iu  the  Chamberlain  s  office,  declared  ‘  that  tliere 
ani  a  i^reat  many  fees  which  do  not  pass  through  the  Chambtn  laiii  s 
accounts.  These  fees  are  received  by  persons  as  being  officers  of 
the  corporation.  These  lees  are  regarded  (xs  the  'pvopcvty  of  the 
ofpccVj  and  not  of  the  corporation.  And  "we  ha\e  these 
most  of  whom  have  been  overpaid  for  any  services  they  or  their 
ancestors  have  performed,  claiming  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  income,  now  that  it  is  at  length  discovered  that  their  office, 
long  overpaid  by  the  public,  is  really  of  no  use  to  the  public 
whatever. 

New  Streets. — The  City  paid  ci?796,536  for  New  Cannon- 
street  ;  the  claims  sent  in  were  cl'1,777,153.  The  actual  (present) 
loss  was  ^200,000 — (one  year’s  corporation  ‘income  pro])er,’ 
according  to  Mr.  Wortley) — the  difference  being  made  up  by  the 
sale  of  frontages.  So  that  Cannon-street  cost  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  Now  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  paid  for  Cannon- 
street,  and  unless  the  friends  of  cheap  fuel  exert  themselves,  they 
will  have  to  ])ay  for  many  new  streets,  and  other  City  improvements 
besides  ;  just  as  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  has  also  paid  for  the 
new  markets  and  quays  of  Newcastle ;  besides  largely  relieving 
the  landlord’s  rates  there. 

What  siiys  the  Right  Honourable  Stuart  Wortley  on  this 
subject — repeating  the  words  of  a  statement  prepared  by  a  con¬ 
solidated  committee,  who  had  the  management  of  the  case  of  the 
cor[>oration,  and  who  were  appointed  by  the  members  at  large  to 
inquire  into  the  ^alleged  injustice  of  the  corporation  monopoly 
— a  committee,  by  the  way,  appointed  very  much  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  convivial  club  whose  innocent  members 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  wine  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  who  consolidated  the  landlurdandvjaders  hiio  aconmntica 
of  iiujuirv  on  the  (piestion.  The  ‘  Consolidated  Committee’  of 
London  (’ity,  of  course,  consolidates  the  choice  supporters  of  the 
monopoly,  and  all  the  chicanery  by  which  that  monopoly  can  be 
detendecl.  Iheir  verdict,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  much  like 
that  the  landlord  and  waiters  on  the  bad  wine  and  small- 
b(^t  tie  (piestion  ot  their  club — viz.,  that  the  wine  was  excellent, 
and  the  measure  am]»le.  What  other  verdict  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  landlords  and  waiters  of  monopolist  corporations  ? 


‘  M  ith  rospoet  to  the  coal  dues,*  says  ]Mr.  Wortley,  quoting  the 
(Consolidated  (\>nunittee,  ‘the  annual  amount  of  which  was  £70,000 
a-yoar,  thoy  (the  committee)  say,  that  if  public  improvements  arc  to 
be  etVected,  it  ai)pears  dillicult  to  devise  means  hv  which  the  amount 
required  can  he  raised  in  a  manner  so  little  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
falling  .so  equalU  iipon  tlu*  persons  for  whose  use  the  improvements  arc 
riNpiiied.  .  .  .  i  he  avenues  of  the  City  of  London  arc  sapicicnl  for 
tht  inhabitants  of  the  C  ify  oj  Louilou^  and  the  iiccessitv  for  their 
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iniprovoment  and  enlar^oment  arises  from  the  immense  concourse  of 
people  who  daily  Irecpient  the  City  from  miles  around  it.  What  then 
can  he  more  ecpiitahle  than  that  the  persons  residing  within  twenty 
miles  round  the  metropolis  should  contribute  to  the  improvements 
re(]uired  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  r* 

Now,  we  believe  it  would  be  difticult  to  find  a  more  compact 
bundle  of  illogical  impertinence  than  this  of  the  chief  ofticer  of 
the  London  corporation.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Wortley  prefaced  his  deliverance  of  the  consolidated  committee 
by  saying  that  ‘  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  it,"  and  therefore,  whether  he  advocated  the  above 
ideas  for  his  fee,  or  of  his  own  free  will  and  natural  love  of  mono¬ 
poly,  he  deserves  to  be  made,  as  no  doubt  he  will  glory  in  being 
made,  responsible  for  the  doctrine. 

Sup])osing  a  City  alderman  and  fishmonger  had  used  this 
argument, — of  his  own  naiTOW  doorway  being  enough  for  /t/ni, — 
how  the  Recorder  of  London  would  have  smiled  at  his  absurdity. 
The  fishmonger  enlarges  his  doorway,  ])uts  down  his  marble  slab, 
makes  his  entrances  and  his  exits  as  convenient  as  possible,  aiid 
stiiids  his  boys  with  obsecpiious  alacrity  in  every  direction  required. 
The  ‘immense  concourse  of  people"  is  the  very  thing  he  desires; 
his  chief  ambition  is  to  attract  them ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
make  all  their  paths  to  his  stall  as  pleasant  as  possible.  But  for 
tliis  immense  concourse  of  people,  what  would  be  the  value  of 
the  shops  in  Cheapside  or  Ludgate-hill  ?  But  the  Recorder  will 
say,  ‘  Ah  !  those  people  who  enter  the  City,  and  use  the  City 
thoroughfares,  do  not  all  come  to  purchase  goods  there ;  most 
are  only  ])assing  through, — some  to  ])urchase  goods  elsewhere, 
many  to  the  West-end,  or  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire."  Well, 
since,  then,  London  cannot  atford,  what  every  provincial  town 
(except  the  chartered  thorougli  toll-towns)  affords, — a  gratuitous 
] massage  through  its  streets,  surely  some  fairer  way  of  levying  the 
turnj)ike-toll  might  be  fallen  on  than  that  which  makes  dearer 
the  sea-coal  fire  of  the  Spitalfields"  weaver,  the  Vauxhall  factory 
girl,  the  working  population,  in  short,  of  the  metropolis,  and  forty 
miles  round  it,  who  seldom  see  your  new  streets,  and  make 
nothing  by,  and  care  nothing  for,  them.  Surely  some  more  just 
way  of  building  new  streets,  and  paying  these  prescrij)tive  fees 
and  vast  lawyers"  bills  might  be  adopted,  than  this  of  enhancing 
the  price  ot  a  prime  necessary  of  life  to  the  poor  of  the  metro- 
})olis.  That  this  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do 
sutler  terrible  privations  from  the  high  ])rice  of  fuel  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  Last  winter  the  amount  of  suffering  from  this 
ca\!se  was  frightful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it  really  is  small  conso- 
hition  to  the  working  man  of  the  metropolis,  when  he  finds,  on 
returning  from  his  work  on  a  bitter  winter  night,  his  shivering 
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wife  and  pale  cliildreu  cowering  over  few  d\ing  einbeis,  ti> 
know  that  Cannon-street,  and  the  lawyers  l)ills,  and  lord  mayors 
feasts,  are  provided  out  of  the  ‘  income  proper  which  makes  his 
coals  so  dear. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  argument  any  further. 
Nor  will  we  enter  u]>^n  the  injury  done  to  our  whole  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  by  the  unnecessary  taxation  upon  a  substance 
which  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures. 
It  must  be  very  clear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  system 
of  local  taxation  adopted  by  our  old  chartered  cities  and  towns 
is  tyrannical  in  })rinciple  and  vicious  in  ])ractice ;  and  that, 
besides  many  other  unjust  and  unnecessary  burdens,  of  both  a 
public  and  ])rivate  nature,  by  which  the  staple  trade  of  the  north 
and  the  fuel  of  the  peojde  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  forty  miles 
round  it,  is  oppressed,  no  article  suffers  so  much  from  the  charter 
taxation  Jis  tliis,  one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life — coal. 

To  iusk  the  coal  trade,  thus  heavilv  burdened  bv  local  taxation, 
to  contribute  the  same  per  centage  to  the  national  taxes  as  the 
corn  trade,  or  any  other  trade  which  is  free  from  such  burdens, 
is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  producer  and  consumer  of  the  article, 
but  is  a  sad  ])olitical  blunder.  In  the  race  of  competition  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
liow  necessary  is  it  that  coal — one  of  the  raw’  materials,  we 
rej)eat,  of  almost  every  manufacture — should  be  made  as  cheap 
as  possible  for  our  own  people,  since  we  now’  offer  it  freely  to 
every  other.  For  ages  to  come  our  coal  fields  w’ill  supply  the 
inanutactures  of  the  w’orld  ;  and  so  long  as  w  e  can  deposit  on  the 
soil  of  llelgium  and  America,  British  fuel  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  can  raise  the  same  kind  of  fuel  from  their  own  mines,  the 
iidiabitants  ot  these  countries  w  ill  continue  to  resort  to  our  shores 


lor  fuel,  and  our  precedence  as  a  manufacturing  people  will  be 
preserveil.  Our  local  taxation  on  coal  is  not  only  a  dead  weight 
on  our  own  inanutactures,  but  a  premium  to  the  establishment  of 
coal-mining  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
coal-mines  in  many  countries  will  arise  the  power  of  jnishing 
many  ot  our  manufactures  aside. 


\\  hatever,  then,  tends  to  make  our  fuel  dear  or  difficult  to 
export,  whether  it  careless  or  unscientific  methods  in  the 
mine,  or  heavy  w  ayleayes,  or  dangerous  rivers,  or  w  ant  of  docks, 
or  local  dues,  from  which  the  coal  trade  derives  no  benefit,  or 
hai boms  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access;  is  an  injury  to  the 
nation  at  large,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
actunng  supremacy  in  which  is  bound  up  the  very  existence  of 
vjreat  Britain  as  a  first-class  pow’er. 

inallv,  as  a  natural  termination  to  the  lenglhened  chain  of 
mono}>oly,  ap])ears  the  system  of  the  coal  factor  and  coal  iner- 
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chant.  The  coal  factor  is  the  agent  of  the  coal  owner,  who  pays 
him  an  excessive  commission  for  a  very  easy  and  unimportant 
service.  He  is  one  of  the  fiit  sineciirists  of  a  monopolist  system. 
Enormous  fortunes  are  made  by  lucky  individuals  who  hapi>en 
to  connected,  by  family  or  other  ties,  with  the  great  coal 
owners  of  the  north."  And  that,  too,  for  duties  compared  to  which 
those  of  a  soapl)oiler  are  difticult  and  scientitic. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  system 
of  tlie  coal  trade,  from  the  northern  mine  to  the  London  grate, 
calls  for  reform.  Instead  of  being  free  as  the  air  or  light — as 
sucli  a  necessary  of  life  ought  to  be — it  is  burdened  l)y  im2)osts, 
and  hampered  with  monopolies  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
times  arc  propitious  for  reforming  these  abuses.  It  the  com¬ 
munities  which  suffer  will  combine,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
peo])le  will  soon  be  free. 
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Fennilian  ;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajos.  A  Spasmodic  Tnagedy.  By 
T.  Percy  Jones.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  Vision  of  Prophecy  and  other  Poems.  By  James  H.  Ihirns, 
Al.A.  Kdinburgli :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

Passion-Flowers.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Itcad  A  Fields. 

Poems.  By  William  Stephen  Sandes.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
Poems.  By  William  ILdl  Scott.  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Pohespierre.  A  Tragedy.  By  Henry  IMiss.  London:  Kimpton. 
The  Villaye  Bridal,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Henry  I*owell. 
Jjondon  ;  Whittaker  &  Co. 

Lyrie  Xotes  of  the  Russian  War.  By  Ruther.  London :  Bell. 


The  ancients  were  quite  right  in  proclaiming  that  a  poet  must 
be  born,  not  made.  To  be  sure,  fitting  cidture  and  art* education, 
will  make  the  best  born  poet  better,  since  they  supply  the  fine- 
tempered  implements  of  workmanship  to  the  hands  of  genius. 
\  et,  without  a  certain  given  material,  all  the  education  in  the 
world  will  never  produce  a  poet.  A  due  consideration  of  what  is 
essential  to  constitute  the  poet,  is  suited  to  deter  many  versifiers 
from  wasting  precious  time  in  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  glance  at  some  of  the  requisite  qualities.  The 
poet  must  have  large  perceptive  powers,  for  they  are  the  windows 
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as  it  were,  through  which  he.  looks,  and  in  a  great  measure  deter¬ 
mine  his  range  ot  vision.  He  must  possess  the  taculty  which  we 
call  imagination,  and  w’hich  is  very  compound  in  its  constitution, 
and  a  very  Proteus  in  its  manifestations.  At  one  time  it  is  a 
worship  of  beauty,  at  another,  it  is  a  suffering  or  rejoicing  sym- 
j>athy.  Now  it  w'ill  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  heart  of  common 
tilings,  and  again  it  will  light  up  the  dull  face  of  tilings  with 
magical  beauty.  He  must  pos.sess  logical  and  analytical  power, 
for  the  poet  is  the  greatest  logician,  and  leaps  to  his  results  by 
no  mere  guess.  He  must  be  the  greatest  master  of  common 
sense,  for  a  poet  w'as  never  yet  an  inspired  fool.  He  must 
})ossess  intense  passions,  for  these,  properly  reined  and  guided, 
draw'  the  car  of  genius  up  the  immortal  mount.  His  eye  must 
be  tnunblingly  alive  to  beauty,  his  ear  hungering  for  melody ; 
indeed,  he  must  have  that  vehement  passion  for  melody  that  buoys 
his  speech  into  song,  his  footsteps  into  tune,  and  makes  his  life 
move  in  a  melodious  rhythm.  But,  above  all,  he  must  possess  a 
w'arm,  kindling,  electrical  temperament.  This  attribute  of  the 
])net  we  siiould  set  above  all  others.  Large  heart  and  brain, 
clear  sight,  and  general  breadth  of  nature,  are  indispensable. 
There  never  has  been  a  poet  but  in  the  proportion  that  he  has 
possessed  these  characteristics.  Such  have  been  the  w^orld’s  great 
singers.  They  were  all  thus  gloriously  endowed,  wdio  have  had 
the  magic  to  unlock  the  sources  of  human  smiles  and  tears,  and 
send  the  thrill  of  sympathy  through  the  heart  of  universal 
humanity.  In  this  sense  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Burns,  are  poets.  They  are  creators,  seers,  j^rophets,  and 
singei*s. 

But  we  must  not  limit  the  range  of  the  world  of  poetry  to  the 
empire  of  these  few  kings.  There  are  others  wdio  possess  poetical 
pow'er  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  the  poetical  attributes  in  smaller 
jiroportions  and  varying  combinations. 

As  one  star  ditlers  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  as  one  flow'er 
differs  from  another  in  beauty,  so  may  one  poet  differ  from 
another  in  the  extent  of  his  poetical  endowunent.  Nor  do  we 
quaiTel  with  the  daisy  because  it  is  not  dashed  with  the  fiery  hues 
of  the  tulip,  or  scorn  the  linnet  because  it  has  not  the  note  of  the 
nightingale.  There  is  space  in  the  universe  for  all  its  constel¬ 
lations,  there  is  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  place  in  our  sympathies  for  small  poets  as  well  as  for  great 
ones.  If  ^ye  w’ere  not  thus  lenient,  what  should  we  have  to  say 
for  our  eighteen-hundred- and-fifty-four  poets?  But  we  are 
lenient.  Nor  are  wre  so  much  alarmed  as  some  persons  at  the 
extent  to  w’hich  ‘poetry  is  being  perpetrated.  Versifving  is 
incident  to  youth  as  the  measles  to  childhood,  and  as  seldom  is  it 
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fatal.  It  generally  works  its  own  cure.  We  ourselves  ])lead 
guilty  to  having  been  metre-mongers  in  our  time,  and  of  rushing 
into  puldication  before  our  beard.  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.  If  the  reader  has  never  rushed  into  rhyme,  and 
is  chuckling  over  his  advantage,  we  bid  him  to  pause  while  he 
recurs  to  his  love-letters,  and  we  warrant  that  he  has  little  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  particular  strength  of  mind,  even 
though  he  may  have  avoided  our  own  peculiar  weakness.  We 
imagine  that  few  persons  can  hold  their  bampiet  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  of  poor  versifiers  in  perfect  peace  of  mind.  The 
ghost  of  some  secret  delinquency  starts  up  in  memory,  and  comes 
to  trouble  their  content  and  sj^oil  their  feast. 

Doubtless,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  possessors  of 
average  intellect  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  fringing  wretched 
pro.se  with  indifferent  rhyme.  It  looks  like  a  mournful  waste  of 
precious  time  and  dear  paper.  Still  there’s  consolation  in  it,  and 
l)y  virtue  of  a  recent  invention,  it  is  probable  that  paper  is  not 
irrecoverable  even  when  printed  on. 

T1  le  first  book  on  our  list  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Tennyson,  and  is  therefore  sure  of  a  ready  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  Alfred,  whom  we  love  so,  and  who  has  rendered 
that  name  illustriou.s.  Yet  it  may  not  be  of  any  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  poetical  aspirant  that  he  should  wear  such  name 
when  we  come  to  consider  his  poetic  claims,  for  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  expectation  excited  may  be  our  disappointment  on 
reading  the  book  ;  and  both  feelings  may  be  unjust  to  the  ])oet. 
When  we  first  saw  poems  in  ‘  Fraser’s  Magazine’  signed  Frederick 
Tennyson,  we  thought  that  some  young  branch  of  the  family 
tree  had  burst  into  the  poetic  flower,  and  on  reading  the  volume, 
we  felt  that  the  poems  might  have  been  the  earlier  eflusions  of 
Alfred  now  first  published,  so  great  is  the  family  likene.ss.  Tliere 
are  the  same  forms  more  feebly  handled,  the  same  colours  more 
faintly  reproduced,  and  snatches  of  the  old  music  only  badly 
remembered.  We  thought  Frederick  had  been  gleaning  in  the 
rich  harvest-field  which  Alfred  had  reaped,  and  that  by  and  by 
in  other  years  he  would  garner  in  the  produce  of  his  own.  And 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  learned  that  this  was  the 
elder  brother,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  poetic  offspring  was 
attributable  to  age,  and  not  to  immaturity. 

That  Frederick  Tennyson  has  a  strong  sense  of  beauty  lio 
one  can  doubt  after  reading  his  verses,  but  he  lacks  the  faculty 
of  clear  and  adequate  expres.sion.  All  is  hazy  and  undefined. 
Tliere  is  a  delicious  dimne.ss  sometimes  in  painting  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  same  .soft  limning  in  poetry  will 
often  fail ;  its  pictures  are  dissolving  ones.  And  this  is  e.specially 
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the  Ctise  with  Mr.  Tennyson  s  poetry.  It  fails  fioiii 'want  of  foice. 
He  cannot  realize  gi'aphically.  If  not  still  more  impalpable,  it 
should  l>e  called  poetry  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  denizen  ot  Jupiter.  Or  if  one  w^as  accustomed 
to  write  in  one  s  sleep,  you  might  rocosonably  expect  to  find 
something  of  the  same  kind  on  your  pillow' in  the  morning  as  the 
result  of  dreaming.  ‘  Harvest  Home  and  the  ‘  Bridal  are  the 
two  best  j)ieces  in  the  book.  We  give  a  si)ecimen  of  the  former— 

The  harvest  days  are  conic  a^ain, 

The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain ; 

The  merry  work  goes  on  amain ; 

The  mighty  youth  and  supple  child 
(lo  forth  ;  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled, 

The  toil  is  mirth — the  mirth  is  wild ; 

Old  head  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O’er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 

Orowned  amid  the  waving  ears. 

Draw  the  clear  October  out, 

Another  and  another  bout, 

Then  back  to  labour  with  a  shout. 

’J'hc  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  autumn  sky, 

Like  armies  of  Ik'osperity. 

Laught(*r  Hies  from  door  to  door, 

To  see  lat  Plenty,  with  his  store. 

Led  a  captive  by  the  poor ; 

Fettered  in  a  golden  chain, 

Polling  in  a  burly  wain. 

Over  valley,  mount,  and  plain  ; 

ith  a  great  sheaf  for  a  crown, 

<  Miward  he  reels,  a  happy  clown, 

Ivight  through  the  middle  of  the  toivn. —  p.  218. 

M  c  must  make  room  for  four  very  beautiful  stanzas,  selected 
from  tiie  *  h>oiig  of  an  Old  Man’ — 

But  take  me  back  where  lie  inurn’d 
The  ashes  of  imi)erial  joys, 

^  Discrowned  hopes  with  (juenched  eves. 

Great  passions  with  their  torches  burn’d.' 

Some  spirit  out  of  darkness  brings. 

And  sets  uikui  their  ancient  thrones 
the  scatter'd  monumental  bones 
Of  thoughts  that  were  as  mighty  kin<>-s. 
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Sonic  voice  thrills  in  mine  car  like  breath 
or  virgin  song,  and  lair  young  Love 
Is  seen  his  golden  plumes  to  move 
Over  the  dim  gray  land  of  death. 

My  heart  is  like  a  temple  dim, 

J)o\vn  whose  long  aisle  the  moonlight  lloats. 
Ami  sad  celestial  organ  notes 
Hover  like  wings  of  cherubim. — p.  9. 


There  is  a  touching  and  soleinii  beauty  in  these  lines;  and  had 
the  author  always  written  as  well,  he  Avouhl  have  made  a  name 
to  himself  as  poet.  As  it  is,  we  think  that  out  of  the  Tennyson 
family,  most  of  whom  are  poetic,  only  one  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  going  far  down  to  posterity,  blinds  of  the  moonliglit 
order  will  insist  on  it  that  Frederick  is  a  poet.  So  be  it ;  we 
will  not  (piarrel ;  only  be  is  not  one  of  ours. 

William  Allingliam  is  a  singer  of  ])leasant  songs;  albeit  on  bis 
first  ap[)earanc(*  he  raised  hojies  Avhicli  he  has  disappointed,  lie 
lias  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  truest  among  our 
rising  young  ])oets  by  sundry  intelligent  critics.  This  little 
volume  of  ‘  Day  and  ^«ight  Songs’  does  not  contain  much  in  the 
wav  of  fiiltilment,  as  the  fruit  of  three  years’  silence.  Nevertheless, 
his  .song  is  genial  and  welcome.  He  has  little  ])a.ssion,  small 
poetic  force,  and  no  sublimity.  But  there  is  a  tender  grace  and 
a  dreamy  sweetness  about  some  of  his  lyrics,  which  give  them  a 
Boft  and  mystical  charm.  They  might  have  been  written  by  a 
delicate  maiden,  and  murmured  in  her  dream  of  coming  love. 
‘  Venus  of  the  Needle,’  ‘  The  Fairies,’  ‘  The  Witcli-Bride,’  ‘  The 
Wayside  Well,’  and  ‘  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly,’  are  among  our  first 
^lavourites ;  the  last-mentioned  is  peculiarly  characteristic  in  its 
Jgenuine  and  aftectionate  blarney.  We  select  the  ])iece 

called  ‘A  Dream,’  which  Ave  Ikiat  read  at  times,  till  so  AA^ird  has 
been  our  feeling,  that  Ave  could  say  Avith  Job,  ‘the  hair  of  our 
flesh  was  lifted.’ 

A  Dream. 


I  hoard  the  dogs  howl  in  the  moonlight  night. 
And  1  went  to  the  window  to  see  the  sight ; 

All  the  dead  that  ever  1  knew 
doing  one  bv  one  and  two  bA'  two. 

On  they  ])assM  and  on  they  pass’d  ; 
Townsfellows  all  from  first  to  last ; 

Born  in  the  moonlight  of  the  lane. 

And  (jueneh’d  in  the  liea\\v  shadow  again. 

Sehoolmates,  marching  as  wlien  Ave  ])la3'’d 
At  soldiers  onee — but  now  more  staid  ; 

TJiose  n'cre  the  sirauffest  siyht  to  me 
Who  were  droini\I,  1  kncie^in  the  awful  sea. 
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Stri^ht  and  haiuUoine  folk  ;  l)ent  and  weak,  too  ; 
And  some  that  1  loved,  and  givsp’d  to  speak  to ; 
Some  but  a  day  in  their  elmrehyard  bed ; 

And  some  that  I  had  not  known  were  dead. 

A  long,  long  erowd — where  eaeh  seem’d  lonely. 
And  yet  of  tlnun  all  there  was  one,  one  only, 
That  raised  a  head,  or  look’d  my  way, 

And  she  seem’d  to  linger,  but  might  not  stay. 

How  long  sinee  I  saw  that  fair  ])ale  laee ! 

All,  mother  dear,  might  1  only  jilaeo 
]My  head  on  thy  breast,  a  moment  to  rest, 

AVhile  thy  hand  on  my  tearful  eheek  were  prest ! 

On,  on,  a  moving  bridge  they  made 

Across  the  moon-stream  from  shade  to  shade : 

Young  and  old,  women  and  men  ; 

Many  long-forgot,  but  remember’d  then. 

And  first  tliere  eame  a  bitter  laughter  ; 

And  a  sound  of  tears  a  moment  after ; 

And  then  a  music  so  lofty  and  gay, 

Tdiat  everv  morning,  dav  bv  dav, 

1  strive  to  reeal  it  if  1  may. 


We  live  ill  an  age  of  jiarody  and  punning.  Burlesque  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  our  time.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  a 
jmnster  and  a  jiarodist,  just  iis  in  the  time  of  the  Encyclopaalists 
it  was  the  fa.shion  to  sneer,  or  as,  after  Byron,  we  had  the  misan¬ 
thropic  phase,  and  it  was  the  mode  to  be  miserable.  All  around 
us  burh‘S(pie  dangles  its  wretched  eftigies.  The  noblest  creations 
ol  ShaksjK‘are  are  met  amor  jihosed  into  things  of  scorn,  just  to 
pamh‘r  to  the  lowest  taste  and  excite  a  laugh.  The  old  noblenesses, 
and  grand  types  ot  Strength,  and  Beauty,  and  Poetry,  of  Greece 
and  Home,  are  transformed  into  gents  and  swells,  slow'  and  fast 
men.  Such  being  the  prevailing  epidemic,  it  is  not  astonishing 
tliat  a  tresh  outburst  ot  poetry,  characterized  by  the  wdld  luxuriance 
and  lush-e.xtravagance  ot  youth,  should  burlesque  ‘  beautifully.^ 
has  done  so,  and  proven  a  tolerably  successful  farce  in 
‘  lermilian.  Head  it  once,  and  you  feel  it  to  be  clever;  read  it 
again,  and  the  atter-thouglits  are  saddening,  like  those  of  the 
unellers  next  morning.  \  ou  are  annoyed  at  gratifying  your 
sense  ot  wit  for  a  moment  with  so  poor  a  jest.  Beside,  there  is 
little  w’it  in  either  swearing  or  stealiim. 

How  the  very  signification  of  the  w'ord  Gvit’  has  dwindled  to 
u^.  How  ditlerent  a  thing  it  was  to  those  glorious  fellow's  who 
met  at  the  ‘  Mermaid.  A\  ith  them  a  wit  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
part.s.  \\  ith  us  he  is  a  jiarodist  or  punster.  With  them  wit 
nitant  quick  and  subtile  understanding,  sudden  luminous  bursts 
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of  thought,  OKUVC  touclics  of  characterization,  inverted 

?athos ;  'with  ns  it  means  ‘  ^Facbeth,  a  burlesque/  a  ‘  Comic 
listory  of  Koine/  and  ‘  Fermilian/  This  is  very  mournful  to 
one  who  lias  any  faith,  and  solemn  earnestness,  and  worship  of 
beauty.  ‘  FermiliaiC  may  be  useful  in  checking  certain  extra¬ 
vagancies  of  some  recent  writers,  but  we  think  it  will  prove  far 
lu(U*e  effective  in  crushing  further  attempts  of  its  own  kind.  In 
buch  wise  we  accept  it ;  even  as  the  Spartans  made  a  slave  drunk, 
that  the  exhibition  of  his  idiocy  might  disgust  their  children.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  more  melancholy  warning  even  if  it  had 


been  done  by  a  cynical  enemy  of  the  burlesque  mania.  In 
trving'  to  make  others  ridiculous  Mr.  T.  Percv  Jones  has  made  an 
ass  of  himself. 


We  do  not  think  that  Professor  Aytoun  in  the  least  understands 
his  own  position  in  relation  to  the  young  poets  and  such  writers 
of  our  time  as  Kuskin  and  C^arlyle.  As  a  critic,  he  is  somewhat 
like  Citford  in  relation  to  Keats.  He  has  the  same])lentiful  lack 
of  sympathy  and  want  of  comprehension,  but  he  substitutes  a 
]>lavful  mood  for  the  old  critic’s  savagery.  The  old  style  of 
criticism  might  excite  sympathy  for  the  victim,  the  new  one  may 
(‘licit  laughter  at  his  exjiense.  ilut  he  will  be  just  as  unsuccessful. 
He  may  as  well  try  to  sto})  the  next  year’s  tlowers  from  blowing 
as  to  ])ut  down  the  writers  whom  he  unfairly  classes  together 
and  calls  the  ‘spasmodic  school.'  His  endeavours  to  keep  back 
the  tide  of  opinion  from  washing  out  his  Edinburgh  landmark  is 
just  as  futile  as  were  the  efforts  of  worthy  Mrs.  Partington  to 
keep  out  the  rushing  tide  of  the  Atlantic  from  her  back-door  with 
a  mop.  Doubtless  this  young  poetry  has  many  faults;  but,  for 
the  love  of  beauty,  don’t  destroy  its  blossoming  tlowers,  and 
de  wait  till  they  come  to  fruit  before  you  cut  down  the  tree. 
l>on’t  knock  oft'  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  rainbows  of  bloom 
because  it  wears  richer  colours  than  your  own  sapless  branches. 
Yours  may  have  borne  fruit  in  the  jiast,  and  these  will  in  the 
future. 

The  consideration  of  these  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  our 
time,  and  this  tendency  to  make  sport,  to  caricature,  and  to  ap]»ear 
ironical,  naturally  leads  us  to  remark  on  another  characteristic  of 
tlie  time  audits  poetry — the  absence  of  lofty  religious  earnestnes-.s. 
The  lips  of  our  bards  are  seldom  toucluMl  with  live  coals  from  the 
holy  altar.  They  have  little  of  that  faculty  which  gives  such 
height,  d(‘pth,  and  sididity  to  the  human  mind,  and  makes  thi^ 
Angl(»-Saxon  race  the  noblest  and  greatest  that  ever  lived  on  this 
earth.  For  only  a  highly  venerative  and  stt^ndy  earnest  people 
could  ever  have  brought  forth  a  Shakspeare,  a  Miltoi  1,  or  a 
Bunyan. 

The  French  nation  has  produced  no  such  men  or  poetr}’  as  we 
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havo,  ana  never  can  while  it  is  so  Hippant  and  sparklingly 
shallow.  The  age  we  live  in  is  not  deeply  religious,  ami  its  poetry 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  its  self-consciousness,  its  speculative 
tomlencies,  its  uncertainties,  its  doubts,  and  halting  utterance. 
The  groatest  works  ever  accomplished  have  been  inspired  by 
religious  faith,  and  wrought  out  in  religious  earnestness.  Oiir 
poets  are  apt  to  lie  and  watch  the  lazy  or  troubled  stream  of  their 
life  with  introverted  eye,  brood  over  their  own  pulse,  and  eat  their 
own  heart.  Self-conscdousness  is  their  bane.  They  are  self-con- 
s’eious  in  the  ])resonce  ot  their  muse,  ^ow’’  it  a  man  be  self- 
eonseious  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  is  a  coxcomb.  If  ho 
bo  self-conscious  in  the  ]>resence  of  danger,  he  is  inevitably  a 
roward.  Inspiration  only  begins  where  self-consciousness  ceases, 
d'hey  did  not  work  in  such  a  self-conscious,  self-contemidative 
mood,  who  have  compassed  immortal  achievements,  and  moulddl 
the  world  to  their  will,  and  who  in  the  old  days  lived  their 
martynloins,  performed  their  deathless  deeds,  and  built  up  their 
'U*eat  and  enduring  works.  They  seem  to  have  gone  about 
tlu‘ir  work,  or  walked  their  way,  sublimely  unconscious  of  ‘genius* 
and  ‘  greatness*  as  ‘  noble  boys  at  play.* 

Ah,  this  consciousness — these  pursuing,  haunting  thoughts 
about  self,  they  are  as  fatal  as  the  worms  in  the  body-  of  Herod  ! 
d'he  great  thing  is  to  get  out  of  self.  We  are  never  so  great  as 
wh»  n  carried  out  of  self.  Hence  the  peerless  value  of  the  doctrine 
tauglit  bv  tdirist — the  self-sacritice  and  self-abnegation  which  he 
iiiculcated  !  Any  external  influence  which  takes  us  out  of  self 
f(»r  worthy  ends  is  acce])table.  But,  above  all — above  love, 
patriotism,  and  atTection — is  the  influence  of  religion,  of  worship, 
nf  adoration,  in  carrying  \is  away  from  these  petty  cankering 
tlioughts  about  self.  Reverence  is  the  crown  of  the  human 
development — the  loftiest  and  noblest  phase.  And  only  when  it 
conns  to  complete  and  hallow’  the  intellect  shall  w'e  see  the 
crowning  race  of  human  kind,  of  W’hich  W’e  have  had  glorious 
glimpses  in  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  few’.  At  present  it  w’ould 
seem  that  we  arc  passing  through  the  intellectual  phase.  We  are 
nnnely  intellectual,  or  unintellectually  religious.  The  tw’ain 
art'  not  yet  w’edded,  Tlie  religious  mind  cares  little  or  nothing 
lor  j^octry,  and  art  and  the  poetic  mind  is  not  religious.  Of 
t  tnirse  there  are  individual  exceptions;  we  merely  indicate  general 
cljaracteristics.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  a  great  dearth 
ttf  loligious  l>ootry’,  and  we  gladly  welcome  any  singer  wdio 
comes  to  us  poetically  and  religiously  endowed.  Mr.  Burns  is 
e>stmtially  a  religious  poet— not  one  who  merely  sets  texts  of 
Scripture  m  rhyme  and  versifies  the  Bible.  His  book  of 
oi'iiis  ought  to  be  liailed  as  manna  to  the  religious  world,  so 
‘‘arren  as  it  is  in  genuine  poetry.  There  is  a  most  ethereal 
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and  a  delicate  loveliness  in  most  of  these  pieces,  and  they 
are  melodiously  evolved.  We  are  inclined  to  think  very  highly 
of  the  author  of  these  poems,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  in  his 
poetic  youth,  liis  are  very  thoughtful,  very  reverent,  very 
beautiful  strains;  aiul  we  can  very  well  forego  tlie  daring  imagina¬ 
tion  for  such  words  of  wisdom,  touching  grace,  and  sweet  song¬ 
ful  ness. 

An  e]n])hatic  recommendation  of  thel)Ook  must  stand  in  jdace 
of  any  lengthy  <piotations.  As  a  sj>eciuien  of  his  masterly 
mainuT ;  clear,  calm  thoughtfulness;  and  tine  finish;  we  extract 
a  sonnet : — 

Tin:  IhcTFUE  of  a  Mautyudom. 

.Meek,  sullbriiig  saint !  in  holy  peacefulness 
Thou  standest,  budding  to  thy  virgin  i^riiue, 

Fair  as  a  lily  of  tliy  southern  eliiue 
Kreet  ajxainst  the  rain.  Tliv  boiu)  doth  hless 
And  helj)  thee  in  this  hour :  the  sharj)  distress 
Kveii  unto  deatli  which  tries  thee,  doth  sublime 
Thy  inaideu  modesty  before  the  time 
Into  a  graver  air  of  saintliness. 

With  a  sweet  smile,  thou  liftest  thy  pure  eyes 
Heavenward,  the  while  those  glowing  pincers  tear 
d'hy  dove-like  bosom.  In  thy  golden  hair 
ddie  lietor’s  hand  is  twisted.  Witli  surprise 
Thy  brutal  judge  looks  on.  But  in  the  air 
'fhou  seest  the  angel  waiting  with  the  prize. — p.  20 J. 

America  contains  the  elements  of  great  poetry,  but  we  cannot 
say  she  is  rich  in  written  poetry  of  the  loftiest  kind.  To  be  sure 
she  has  her  Ijongfellow  and  Lowell,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  Poe 
an<l  lleade,  and  many  others  who  are  crowding  about  the  Tem])le- 
gato,  but  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  great  things  in  that 
wav  as  yet.  Perhaps  it  takes  many  years  before  the  poetic  tree 
strikes  sutficient  root  in  a  new  soil  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
finest  fruitage.  All  enduring  things  are  necessarily  of  slow 
growth.  However,  she  is  learning  to  know  that  Poetry,  like 
C  harity,  begins  at  home ;  that  she  need  not  come  to  the  Old  \\Tu  ld 
to  see  wliat  man  can  do  and  suffer.  Ood  is  around  them,  the  face 
of  Nature  is  as  full  of  meaning  for  them,  and  let  them  unroof  the 
human  heart,  and  they  shall  find*  the  heroism,  the  chivalry,  the 
sc  lf-sacritice,  and  the  might,  that  make  up  the  glory  of  humanity. 
A  new  world  of  poetry  exists  in  America,  just  as  she  existed  un¬ 
consciously  before  discovered  by  Columbus;  only  let  the  dis¬ 
coverers  arise.  One  of  her  most  recent  and  best  contributions  of 
verse,  is  a  book  called  ‘  Passion  Flowers,’  said  to  be  written  l>y  a 
holy,  but  publislied  anonymously.  We  have  to  object  that  the 
writer  lias  not  oftener  looked  homeward  for  subjects.  The 
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volume  contains  many  fine  tlioiiglits  aiul  noble  lines,  and  w  arc 
occasionally  reminded  of  Mrs.  llrowning's  manner.  The  following 
Irom  a  |)ii*ce  entitled  ‘  Home,  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

I  saw  rAriccia,  ^vlu‘re  the  artist’s  soul 
1  levels  in  light  and  colour  magical. 

#  *  *  * 

And  ofttm,  when  I’ve  seen  the  tn  ilight  drape 
Her  folds  of  sadness  o’er  the  wide  domain 
Of  the  (’ampagna,  desolate  with  tombs, 

(  Itself  a  monumental  wildenioss,) 

I’ve  pondered  thus:  '  Perhaps  at  midnight  here 
AVakes  the  (piieseent  city  of  our  day, 

A  .1  uliet,  drunken  with  her  draught  of  woe. 

And  wildly  calls  on  Love’s  deliverance 
WrithiiiLT  in  her  untimelv  cerements. 

And  stiffens  back  to  sihmee  when  she  hears : 

‘  L<>ve  has  no  helj)  save  that  which  waits  on  Death.’ 

Oh  no!  more  piteous  still, a  mazed  child, 
lk‘n‘ft  in  parentag(‘  and  destiny. 

She  wanders,  sto}»ping  at  these  stones,  to  trace 
T'hrongh  wreck  and  rust  of  ages,  signs  that  prove 
Her  filiation  to  the  mighty  sires 

Whose  grim  ghosts  scare  her  slumbers,  pointing  hither. 

She  feels  the  kingly  impulse  of  her  race, 

(For  next  to  soul  is  sense  of  generous  blood.J 
Ihit.too  unskilled  to  construe  of  herself, 

(’an  only  I'roucli  when  strangers  call  her.  Changeling, 

And  on  the  weak,  unwilling  hand  enforce 

Their  gift  of  shanu' — a  bondsmaid’s  heritage.’ — pj).  22,  2‘d. 

‘  Poems,’  by  W.  S.  Sands,  constitute  a  book  well  printed  on 
line  ])aj»er,  and  tilled  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen  ])ages 
of  vory  smooth,  gentlemanly  verse.  If  the  essence  of  it  had 
1  **('11  concentrated  in  a  hundred  ]»ages,  we  might  have  called 
it  poi  try.  As  it  is,  ail  individuality  is  diluted  into  most  vague 
g(‘neralitie.s.  Poetry  must  be  exquisite  or  it  is  nothing.  Poetry 
is  the  richest  overflow  of  the  fine.st  natures — the  best  life  of 
their  rarest  moments — and  not  the  mere  casting  on  jiaper  of 
all  that  comc.s  uppermost  at  all  times.  Even  Wordsworth 
twaddles  when  he  contes  to  do  that.  Mr.  Sands’  ‘  Poems’  seem 
likt'  sleight  ot  hand,  rather  than  the  result  of  brain-sweat  and 
beating  and  burning  oi  heart.  Last  century  he  would  have  made 
a  reputation  as  a  clever  versifier,  in  this,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
tt)  get  listoner.s.  He  has  the  merit  ot  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
^\ithout  mystiid.^Jiu,  only  he  has  so  little  to  sav,  and  nothing  that 
it  was  im]>eratively  nece.s^arv  to  sing. 

‘Poemshya  Painter,’ that  is,  wliliam  Bell  Scott,  indicate  a 
doeprr  mine  of  thought,  and  perhaps  a  richer  poetic  sjwing  tliaii 
eithei  of  the  other  volumes  in  our  list,  and  yet  they  are  very 
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Tiiisatisfactory.  Their  al)ruj)tness  and  transitionary  inovcinont 
are  very  tantalizing.  In  these  respects  they  are  not  unlike 
the  ]>oenis  of  Emerson.  There  are  tine  outlines  not  tilled  in  ; 
lofty  altitudes  of  thought  suddenly  lost ;  snatches  of  music 
not  sustained.  They  do  not  a)>pear  to  he  the  outburst  of  an 
essentially  musical  mind.  In  fact,  they  arc  the  poems  of  a 
]»ainter  rather  than  of  a  poet;  and  it  is  given  to  but  very  few 
to  be  ^lichael  Angelos.  The  ^luse  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and 
tolerates  no  divided  allegiance.  They  are  often  markedly 
original,  but  the  originality  sometimes  grows  into  a  S(‘lf-assertive 
wilfiilness,  and  sometimes  dwindles  into  atiectation.  Mr.  Scott's 
‘  Poems’  are  well  worth  Imying  and  reading.  They  have  excited 
in  us  a  strong  interest,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  he-ar  further  of 
liiiii  when  he  has  beaten  out  his  music. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  ‘Robespierre,  a  Tragedy,’  by  ^Ir. 
Rliss,  who  advertises  himself  tus  ‘one  of  her  Majesty’s  counsel,’ 
save  that  should  the  author  ever  be  driven  to  perpetrate  a 
nnirder  more  fatal  than  this  of  the  (pieen’s  English,  and  one  that 
is  ])unishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  will  have  the  melan¬ 
choly  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  point  to  this  book  as  printed 
evidence  of  his  insanity.  We  trust  it  may  be  but  temporary 
♦lerangemcnt,  for  the  re]>utation  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  ^Ir.  Bliss  ought  to  appreciate  our  forbearance  in  ab¬ 
staining  from  quotation.  If  ‘Robes] )ierre,  a  Tragedy,’  be  intended 
for  a  satire,  we  trust  the  autlior  will  forgive  us  for  not  seeing  the 
joke.  If,  as  we  think,  it  has  l>ecn  committed  in  serious  earnest, 
then  ‘  Where  ignorance  is  bliss’ — ’tis  folly  for  us  to  say  any  more 
about  it. 

We  hope  that  James  Henry  Powell  has  found  in  rhyming  its 
c>wn  reward,  for  we  -ire  afraid  that  he  will  get  little  other  reconi- 
]  tense.  It  is  a  ])leasant  exercise,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  assist 
in  culturing  the  mind,  only  let  not  the  rhymer  form  too  lofty 
rx})ectations  of  results,  or  too  Hatteringan  opinion  of  his  ])owers. 
If  his  leisure  time  cannot  be  more  advantageously  cm])loyed,  hit 
him  go  on  rhyming.  James  Henry  Powell  has  a  certain  sense  of 
the  Common  metre  kind  of  music,  and  strong  imitation — these  set 
him  singing.  But  these  gifts  alone  will  never  entitle  a  man  to 
set  u])  as  ])oet.  Few  are  ])oets,  many  arc  |)oetry-bitten. 

‘  Lyric  Notes  of  the  Russian  War,’  by  Ruther,  are  cast  mainly 
in  the  measure  of  ‘  In  Memoriam.’  The  imitation  of  Tennyson’s 
Verse  is  servile  and  unsuccessful.  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  chronicle 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  f  hlmea ;  but  any  one  of  our  news- 
]»aj)er  corres]>ondents  has  told  the  tale  a  Imndred  times  more 
eluijuently.  Ruther  does  not  ]>lay  on  a  Spartan  fife,  or  blow 
the  exulting  batth^-trumpet ; — he  reminds  us  of  a  child  ‘  tooting’ 
his  ])enny  whistle  in  the  rear  of  a  victorious  army. 

X  s. — VUL.  IX.  E 
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l\.—  Urport  of  the  Meeiinfj  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advance, rent  of  Science.  Liverpool.  1851.  ‘  Athciueum,’ 

Xc»s.  1 101—1107. 

Tiik  scientific  liistor}’  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  great  <liscovtTV.  e  cannot  lecoid  the  detection  ot  a 
force  before  unknown^  nor  the  efiects  of  known  agencies  in  new 
(Mniditions.  For  many  years  light  has  been  so  steadily  advancing 
upon  the  dark  places  of  science,  and  has  penetrated  so  many 
reca*ss(‘sof  ignorance,  that  it  has  become  almost  Oj  habit  with  those 
who  watch  the  ])rogress  of  scientific  knowledge  to  anticipate 
liovelties,  and  to  imagine  that  nothing  has  been  done  if  some 
startling  discovery  has  not  been  announced.  Hut  uninterrupted 
conquest  is  not  always  the  best  evidence  ot  progress.  Great  dis¬ 
coveries  ])roduce  great  excitement,  and  that  is  a  state  of  mind 
unfavourable  to  the  acipiisition  of  those  results  in  which  society 
is  most  interested.  Intervals  of  repose  are  necessary  to  correct 
errors,  to  arrange,  or,  it  may  bo,  to  tabulate  truths,  and  to  view 
the  extent  and  defects  of  our  knowledge.  These  are  the  sulqects 
with  which  science  has  been  principally  engaged  during  the  past 
vear  ;  and  if  the  results  are  less  wonderful  than  manv  of  those 
recently  obtained  by  experimental  research,  they  are  certainly  no 
less  interesting  and  important. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  everv  scientific  investigation 
that  tlie  instruments  of  observation  should  be  perfect  in  their 
kind,  or  i*lse  we  may  register  instrumental  errors  as  scientific 
tacts,  and  construct  theories  to  account  for  ditferences  wliich  do 
not  exist.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  therefore,  when 
scienct'  resolves  to  review  her  position,  and  estimate  the  value  of 
her  ]  >ossessions,  is  to  (piestion  the  agents  by  which  her  assumed 
eompiests  have  ])een  made,  and  to  ascertain  whether  those  instru- 
mtmts  have  correctly  reported  tlie  effects  they  were  intended 
to  discover  and  register. 

1  here  are  certain  tle]>artments  of  science,  such  as  meteorology 
and  navigation,  in  which  all  men  are  interested,  and  in  which 
m<)st  nuMi  have  been  occasional  observers.  The  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  chronometer  and  compass,  are  houseliold  instru¬ 
ments,  autl  the  ]>ersons  who  have  not  use<l  them  to  obtain 
ptMinaneut  ivcords  tor  science,  have  emploved  them  to  gain 
knowh‘dge  t^^r  themselves.  For  the  last  fifty  vears  the  changes 
the\  ha\(‘  exhibitt'd  have  been  watched  and  registered  in  everv 
part  ot  the  liabitahle  globe  ;  and  the  (piestion  is  often  asked  why 
yo  are  still  adding  to  catalogues  which  no  one  thoroughly 
\n\estigates,  and  Iroin  which  only  doubtful  results  have  been 
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obtaineJ.  We  cannot  prophesy  from  the  appearances  of  to-day 
what  tlie  weatlier  will  be  to-inorrow  much  better  than  our  p  and- 
siros  ;  and  although  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
ships  upon  the  ocean,  we  have  not  diminished  the  proportion  of 
losses.  The  men  of  this  generation  go  faster  than  the  men  of 
the  last  ;  but,  in  matters  of  practical  science,  they  move  with  so 
small  an  increase  of  safety  that  prudence  suggests  the  necessity 
of  incpiiring,  why,  with  so  much  more  knowleilge,  there  is  not  a 
])roportionate  amount  of  wisdom.  The  first  step  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  is  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  of  observation — 
to  know  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the  assistants  wo  employ, 
and  reason  with  safety  u))on  the  information  they  give  us.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  made  this  iinpiiry  before,  but  it 
is  not  too  late  now,  for  if  l)y  the  discovery  of  error  we  are  com- 
j)elleil  to  reject  as  useless  much  that  w’e  had  bt  fore  thought  valu¬ 
able,  future  errors  w  ill  be  avoided,  if  truth  is  not  immediately 
gaineil. 

It  was  probably  with  some  such  opinions  as  these  that  the 
Jjritish  Association  recommended  the  Kew'  Committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  construction  and  test  the  accuracy  of  all  the  varieties 
of  thermometer  and  barometer  in  common  use.  The  utter 
worthlessness  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  instruments  was 
immediately  discovered,  for  it  was  seldom  that  any  two  gave 
precisely  the  same  reading  under  tlie  same  circumstances.  This 
result,  not  altogether  unexpected,  jwoved  the  necessity  of  reject¬ 
ing  a  large  numl)er  of  registered  observations  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  suggested  the  importance  of  providing  for  scientilic,  if 
not  for  j)Oj)ular  use,  instruments  of  better  character.  The  ditli- 
culty,  so  far  as  the  thermometer  was  concerned,  wiis  soon  over¬ 
come,  for  the  value  of  its  registrations  entirely  depemds  u])on 
careful  construction.  Jhit  in  the  manufacture  of  a  barometer 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used.  One  that  is  suitable  for  observations  on 
land  w’ill  not  necessarily  give  correct  results  at  sea.  A  certain 
}nun])ing  of  the  mercury  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  ship, 
and  to  correct  this  there  must  be  a  contraction  of  the  tube.  To 
ascertain  the  degree  of  contraction  recpiisite  to  destroy  this 
oscillation  of  the  mercurial  column,  expruiments  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kew  Committee,  and  many  important 
facts  in  reference  to  the  use  and  construction  of  the  instrument 
have  been  discovered.  Some  years  liave  ])een  spent  in  these 
investigations,  but  the  time  has  not  been  lost,  for  tmstworthy 
l)arometers  are  now'  to  be  obtained  at  so  low'  a  ]»ricethat  accuracy 
may  be  secured  for  less  money  than  error.  But  although  this  is 
literally  the  truth,  one  instrument  cannot  be  adapted  to  two 
conditions ;  so  that  for  the  perfect  registration  of  atmospheric 
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pressure  Jit  sen,  two  V)nronietei’s  nre  necessnry,  one  foi  cnlin  mid 
another  lor  storinv  weather.  Whether  our  merchant  sailors  will 
accept  the  iissistaiice  liberally  ottered  to  them  may  be  doubtiul, 
but  should  these  perfect  instruments  be  introduced,  either  by 
choice  or  ooiu]mlsion,  the  sailor  will  derive  a  future  as  well  as  a 
present  advautai^e  Irom  the  investigation  ;  and  the  log  book, 
which  is  now,  in  too  many  instances,  a  worthless  document  when 
the  vovage  is  ended,  will  bPcome  a  valuable  book  to  the  man  of 
science,  from  which  new  facts  may  be  gathered  for  the  benefit 
and  security  of  future  navigators.  That  these  labours  would  be 
a])]>reciated  by  the  governments  of  great  commercial  nations  was 
to  be  expected  ;  and  prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  immedi¬ 
ately  introducing  the  im])roved  instruments  into  their  navies. 
In  this  instance  there  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  naval 
authorities.  The  Kew  Committee  have,  at  the  j)resent  time,  for 
veritication,  a  large  number  of  thermometers  and  barometers,  coii- 
structOil  under  its  superintendence,  for  our  own  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  interests  common  to  England  and  America 


necessarily  produce  a  community  of  motive  in  scientific  research, 
and  a  ])articipation  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  This  is 
esprcially  the  case  in  aW  that  concerns  the  navigation  of  the 
0(‘ean.  Kngland  performs  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  an  act 
of  friendship,  in  testing  the  marine  barometers  and  thermo- 
m(‘ters  of  America.  For  this  we  can  take  no  credit  to  our¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  onlv  an  acknowledgment  to  the  United  States 
that  we  have  been  benefited  by  her  example  and  labour.  It 
may  not  W  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  American 
government  lias  lK?en  f(>r  some  years  actively  and  systematically 
cr>llecting  and  arranging  intonnation  from  all  credilde  sources 
relating  to  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  temperature  of  the 
oviiiw.  'i'he  direction  of  this  impiiry  was  entrusted  to  Lieut. 
.Maury,  who  suggested  it.  By  the  ready  as.sistance  he  received 
from  the  mercantile  marine  of  his  own  countiy,  he  has  been  able 
to  sup]ily  the  sailors  ot  all  nations  with  a  variety  of  charts  and 
printed  records  which  have  done  much  to  give  security  to  the 
navigation  ot  the  seas  they  describe.  \\  liile  receiving  this  lesson 
in  piactical  scii*nce  from  a  nation  whose  energv  in  €*nterprise 
and  ]iatience  in  research,  we,  ot  all  other  people,  have  most 
reas^m  to  applaud,  it  is  well  that  the  debt  should  not  be  for- 
gotmii.  Ihere  never  will  be  a  time,  wo  hope,  when  England 
"1  :  vitlicr  Irom  indolence  or  pride,  to  assist  in  any  ettbrt 

w  nch  ma\  be  made  to  Siwe  life,  protect  propertv,  or  to  advance 
the  intellectual  and  religious  freedom  of  man.  the  blessings  we 
enjoy  ;md  tiie  holy  mission  we  have  received  from  the  '^lost 
High,  demand  an  acknowledgment  in  labour  which  shall  have 
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a  lii>;lier  motive  than  personal  interests  or  national  jealousy. 
While,  therefore,  we  pn*sent  to  America  the  barometers  and 
thermometers  which  have  been  veritied  for  her  navv,  we  ackuow- 
ledge  our  obligations  to  that  well-devised  and  successfully-])ur- 
sued  scheme  which  has  roused  the  government  of  England  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  safety  of  commerce. 
Prompted  by  men  of  science  who  liave  felt  the  disgrace  of 
receiving  the  benefit  without  participating  in  the  labour  of 
rt'sean’h  and  experiment,  the  British  government  has  established 
a  scientific  department  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  business  of  which  will  be  similar  to  that  over  which  Lieut. 
iMaurv  ])resides  in  America.  Captain  Fitzroy,  who  is,  according 
to  tin?  Earl  of  Harrowby,  ‘  the  one  man  liest  fitted  to  carry  out 
with  energy  and  success'  the  objects  of  this  de])artment,  has 
been  ]>laced  at  its  head.  The  high  ])raise  he  has  received  from 
his  friemls  will,  no  doubt,  strengthen  his  determination  to  ])er- 
form  the  duties  he  has  accepted,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  hopes 
and  deserve  the  praise  of  those  who  welcome  him  to  office.  But 
while  it  is  easy  to  pardon  the  inju<licious  zeal  of  friends,  we  must 
blame  every  atttmipt  to  get  credit  for  what  is  to  be  done  by 
finding  fault  with  that  which  has  been  done.  If  it  be  true  that 
‘the  documents  hitherto  published  by  Lieut,  ^laury  present  too 
much  detail  to  the  seaman’s  eye, — that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
([uately  condensed,  and  therefore  are  not  ])ractically  so  useful  as 
is  supposed,' — if  all  this  be  literally  true,  Captain  Fitzroy  should 
not  have  said  it  until  he  had  something  more  than  promises  to 
give  in  return  for  the  documents  and  suggestions  he  has  received. 
When,  by  the  collection  of  data,  ho  is  able  to  ])repare  ‘a  number 
of  con  veil  iently-iirranged  tabular  books,'  from  which,  ‘at  a  subse- 
(pient  period,  diagrams,  charts,  ami  meteorological  dictionaries  or 
records  shall  be  compiled,  so  that  by  turning  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  all  information  about  the  locality  may  be  obtained  at 
once  and  distinctly,' — then  the  public  will  fairly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  and  award  him  the 
honour  he  deserves.  That  he  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
prove  him.self  an  efficient  and  useful  officer  there  is  no  doubt ; 
Vmt  he  has  created  for  himself  new  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
]>ledgi's  he  has  given,  for  his  countrymen  will  demand  their 
redemption. 

But  we  should  not  deal  fairly  with  Captain  Fitzroy  if  we  left 
cur  readers  to  imagine  from  one  injudicious  expression  that  ho 
altogether  undervalues  the  labours  of  Lieut.  Maury,  in  com])aring 
them  with  his  intended  future  performances.  In  another  place 
he  has  dealt  more  generously  with  his  own  reputation  and  the 
honours  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  success  of  the  experiments  to  l)e  now  inade  by  British 
and  .and  American  navii^ators  under  the  (drectioii  ot  scientific 
jxovernmental  departments  respecting:  the  weight  and  tem])eratnre 
of  the  sea  and  atmosphere,  depends  chietiy  u])oii  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  instruintMits  ot  observation  —  upon  tlie  possession  ot 
barometers  and  tliermrnnt'tcrs  which  tell  the  truth  e\oi\ \\l\eie. 
The  storm  makes  its  coming  known  on  the  mercury  ot  the 
barometer  before  it  bursts  on  tlie  sliip,  bowing  its  proud  streamers 
to  tlie  crests  of  the  mountain  waves.  The  rloating  ice-island 
S4‘nds  a  chilly  stre.ain  as  the  herahl  of  its  coming,  and  the 
thermometer  does  not  interrog.ate  it  in  vain,  when  it  returns  with 
its  message  to  the  haml  ot  an  intellig€‘nt  mariner.  Ihe  sailor 
can  no  more  ]dough  the  highways  ot  the  ocean  without  the 
barometer  and  thermom(‘ter  than  a  surveyor  can  register  the 
lines  of  an  intended  railroad  witliout  chain  ami  level.  But 


something  more  is  wanted  for  safe  travelling  upon  the  ocean 
highways.  The  sailor  must  have  guides  to  lead  him  to  tliem,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  straying.  For  this  })urpose,  the  chronometer 
and  the  compass  are  reipiired  ;  and  we  must  now'  see  what 
science  says  about  their  <pialitications,  and  by  what  means  it 
hopes  to  make  them  more  tit  for  the  duties  they  have  to  ])erform. 

When  the  Briti.di  Association  met  at  Liverpool,  in  lSo7,  the 
('tunmittee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  town  council  of  the 
borough  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  obser¬ 
vatory ;  and  among  the  duties  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be 
undta'takt'u  bv  such  an  institution,  that  of  receiving  and  rating 
chnniometers  was  ])articularly  mentioned,  d'he  recommend.ation 
of  the  .scientific  authorities  was  favourably  received  by  the  town 
council,  and  an  o])servatory  was  soon  after  establishe<l.  The 
management  of  this  excellent  institution  was  entrusted  to  ^Ir. 
Ilartnu]),  of  whost'  labours  we  can  say  no  less  than  th.at  they 
have  done  honour  to  the  united  .scientific  and  commercial  spirit 
which  they  represmit.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.ssociation, 
held  in  the  same  town,  Mr.  Hartnup  reminded  the  members  of 
the  part  tliey  ha<l  taken  in  the  est.ablishment  of  the  observatory, 
and  presented  them  a  report  of  what  he  had  been  .able  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Hy  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  .and  the  recommen- 
dati(»n  ot  the  As.sociation,  Ids  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
study  ot  chronometers,  and  to  the  correction  of  those  errors  in 


rate  which  arise  trum  a  change  of  temperature.  The  import.ance 
ot  this  subject  and  the  results  of  his  Labour  we  wall  ende.avour 


to  explain. 


A  chronometer  is  us^'d  at  se.a  to  find  the  longitude.  When 
this  iiulispensiihle  instrument  is  ^ven  to  the  commander  of  a 
sldp  he  is  told  its  rate  ;  that  is  to  say,  wdiat  it  gains  or  loses  daily, 
that  ho  may  make  the  noce.ssarv  corrections.  Now  when  it  is 
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ivineiaberod  that  an  error  of  seven  seconds  a-day  will  in  eif  liteen 
ilays  make  one  of  more  than  two  minutes,  and  that  the  'loss  or 
pm  ot  two  minutes  may  endanger  a  ship  and  all  it  contains,  there 
IS  no  need  of  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
sources  ot  error,  and  of  determining  the  amount.  It  somelimcs 
liappeiis  that  merehant-ve.ssels  have  chronometers  which  arc 
altogether  untru.stworthy ;  instiuments  so  bad  in  construction  or 
;ulju.stinent,  that  the  crime  of  decei)tion,  in  a  matter  att'ectino  life 
as  well  as  property,  must  bo  charged  against  the  maker,'’and 
culpalde  ignorance  or  inattention  against  the  buyer.  With  those 
•letective  and  useless  in.struments  the  rater  ha,s  nothing  to  do  • 
they  are  excluded  altogether  from  the  range  of  his  experiments! 
but  taking  the  average  ipiality  of  the  chronometers  received  by 
merchaut-ves.sels  (and  they  are  for  the  most  part  inferior  to  those 
acct'pteJ  l)y  tile  navy),  it  is  iinjioitant  to  iletenuiiio  what  circum- 
stances  lUfeet  their  rate,  and  what  is  the  average  of  their  lo.ss  or 
gam  Some  errors  arise  from  circumstances  which  are  not  under¬ 
stood  ;  such  as  a  cliange  of  idace  from  sea  to  land,  and  from  one 
hemi.sj.here  to  another.  All  that  we  at  iireseiit  know  i.s,  that 
■  tne  average  ot  the  sea  rates  of  chronometers  employed  in  the 
American  trade  agrees  with  the  rates  of  the  .same  chinnometers 
on  shore  m  a  temperature  of  about  t)0^  and  that  ‘  the  avera-m  of 
the  sea  rates  ot  chronometers  which  have  been  exposed  to  a 
tiopical  climate  during  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  agrees  with  the 

rates  of  the  same  chronometers  on  shore  in  a  temiierature  of 
about  60 .  ‘■ 

Ijiit  there  is  another  still  more  important  source  of  error  which 
IS  understood,  and  which  may  be  correcterl— that  resulting  from 
a  chanp  ot  temperature.  To  this  .subject  .Mr.  Hartnnp  has 
given  Ins  attention,  and  the  results  of  ten  years’  experience  are 
lietore  u.s.  the  average  change  of  rate  in  the  chronometers 
cmjiloyed  by  the  merchant  service,  for  a  change  of  temperature 
Irom  t0=  to  (>y  Fahrenheit,  is,  he  .says,  seven  .seconds  a-dav ;  and 
tins,  as  already  stated,  may  bo  a  dangerous  error. 

11ns  yanatimi  ot  rate,’  says  .Mr.  llartinip,  ‘dilfers  so  much  in 
•  htlereiit  time-keepers,  that,  without  atrial,  no  idea  can  he  formed 
ot  Its  amount  in  any  partieular  ehroiiometcr.  In  or.ler  to  show 
t  his  more  clearly,  we  have  compiled  from  tlie  re«eords  of  the  Oliservatory 
three  tables:  each  table  shows  the  change  of  rate  for  ciu-Ii  of  one 
luuulred  ehrmiometers,  caused  Iw  changing  the  temperature  to  the 
extent  nannsl  m  the  respective  headings.  In  Table  I  the  average 

''y  elianging  the  temperature  from 
1  I  *  1^  the  two  extremes,  one  chronometer  in  tlie 

iniK  i(*(  ^’ainotl  ,  aiul  one  lost  72'2"  ii-day,  liy  clianjfin^  tlie  l(‘ni- 
|)eratuie  only  20°.  The  averaijfe  cliani^e  of  rate  of  the  first  ten  in  the 
Imndivtl  IS  T'l"  gainin- ;  tlie  avera^-e  of  the  second  ten  is  OmT  losings 
and  the  average  of  the  last  ten  in  the  hundred  is  21)*S"  losinj?.  Tables  2 
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and  3  show  the  chani^e  of  rate  caused  hy  chan^inijr  the  temperature 
Irom  00^  to  SO^  and  Irom  50*"  to  80°  respectively,  and  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  variations  were  inueh  greater  in  the  low  than  in  the  higli 
temperatures.’ 

It  is  searcedy  possible  to  read  this  report  without  believing  that 
we  have  found  the  rea.son  why  accidents  at  sea  are  so  frequent. 
I'hat  they  are  frequent  everybody  acknowledges,  but  the  statistics 
are  comparatively  unknown.  A  few  figures  connected  with  this 
subject  will  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  eftorts  science  is  now" 
making  to  improve  the  art  and  increase  the  profits  of  maritime 
navigation.  From  an  analysis  of  the  reports  made  to  Lloyd's  of 
the  ca.sualties  tosiiiling  vessels  at  sea  during  the  four  years  ending 
IS50,  we  find  that  of  the  gross  number  (12,01*1)  no  less  than 
5117  were  occasioned  by  vessels  being  driven  on  shore,  2665  by 
collision,  and  2205  by  wreck ;  while  201*  sailed,  and  were  lost, 
w'ithout  leaving  a  hand  to  record  the  destruction.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  that  even,  according  to  these  figures,  and  they  state  only 
a  part  i)f  the  casualties,  there  is,  on  the  average,  an  accident  at 
sea  once  every  three  liours,  by  night  and  by  day.  The  loss  of  life 
and  pro|)erty  is  not  correctly  known,  and  the  estimated  number 
and  amount  is  so  givat,  that  w  e  can  scarcely  believe  the  results  of 
our  calculations.  Ihit  it  w’ould  be  of  incalculable  benefit  if  w'o 
could  obtain  the  statistics  of  causes — how"  many  arose  from 
ignorance  of  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  how"  many  from  the 
deflection  c)f  the  compas.s,  and  what  number  were  injured  or  lost 
because  they  w'ere  not  forew'anied  by  the  barometer  or  ther¬ 
mometer.  That  the  w’ant  of  correct  instniments  is  a  fruitful  cause 
in  the  production  of  these  accidents  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  happened  chiefly  to  vessels  betw’een  DO  and 
oOO  tons  burthen,  for  only  61*  of  the  whole  number  of  accidents 
are  attributed  to  vessels  of  700  tons  and  upward.  The  smaller 
the  vessel — speaking  in  general  terms,  and  of  a  class — the  more 
imperlect  are  the  instruments  of  observation,  and  the  less  is  the 
complement  i»f  men  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage ;  while  the 
general  arrangements  for  comfort  and  security  are  below  the 
average  of  the  trade  in  wdiich  the  vessel  is  engaged.  There  is, 
therefori',  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of 
acciilents  will  fall  upon  this  class  of  vessels,  and  that  as  much  of 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  defect  of  instrument  as  to  w’ant  of 
knowledge ;  in  fact,  they  go  hand  in  hand,  to  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  KSkill  and  seamanship  are  prime  qualities  in 
the  estimation  of  satety  at  sea;  but  a  good  seaman  depending  on 
bail  instruments  is  like  a  gipsy  guide  on  a  binning  heath,  when 
lus  beacons  are  a  jiart  of  a  general  conflagration. 

^Ir.  Hartnuj)  has  done  good  service  to  our  merchants  and  their 
seamen  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  towhich  chronometers 
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are  subject  by  a  change  of  temperature.  If  tlie  makers  were 
careful  to  introduce  sufficient  compensation,  and  tlie  owners  of 
ships  were  more  anxious  for  correct  tlian  for  cheap  instruments, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  chronometers 
for  the  mercantile  marine.  But  the  indiffi*rence  of  the  merchant 
and  ship-owner  supports  the  aj)athy  of  the  chronometer-maker, 
wlio  will  continue  as  long  as  possible  to  send  his  best  instruments 
and  improved  compensations  to  ( Jreenwich  to  be  tested  for  the 
navy,  and  find  a  market  for  the  inferior  in  the  merchant  service. 
To  this  the  owners  of  small  ships  must  submit  till  they  have  tlie 
energy  and  wisdom  to  establish  or  support,  for  their  own  ])iir- 
poses,  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  (ireenwich,  to  examine  the 
<iualities  of  the  instruments  tliey  are  requested  to  purchase.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  nautical  observatory  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Ships  enter  every  port  excejit 
that  of  Liverpool,  and  the  captains  liave  no  o])portunity,  if  they 
desired  it,  of  ascertaining  the  rates  of  their  chronometers,  or  the 
correctness  of  those  other  instruments  upon  which  the  safety  of 
tlieir  ships  mainly  depends.  But  let  these  facts  bo  generally 
known,  and  it  wo  hav’c  not  overvalued  the  philanthropy  as  well 
as  the  commercial  enterj)rise  of  our  countrymen,  observ^atories 
will  be  established  in  all  the  ])riucipal  maritime  towns,  each 
having  its  time-ball  and  standard  barometers  and  thermometers 
for  the  proof  or  correction  of  the  instruments  used  in  ships.  In 
this  matter,  individual  and  national  interests,  and  the  obligations 
of  humanity  and  religion,  enforce  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
demands  of  science. 

A\  bile  all  the  resources  of  experimental  science  are  engaged 
to  improve  the  instruments  upon  which  safe  navigation  depends, 
the  engineer  and  ship-builder  are  projecting  new  ships  of  gigantic 
size  and  mighty  power.  When  the  ‘  (heat  Western'  was  launched 
it  was  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  a  larger  steam  vessel 
Could  not  be  safely  carried  over  the  ocean.  But  then  came  the 
‘  Cfivat  Britain,'  and  she  was  condemned  as  a  mad  experiment 
by  many  an  ohl  sailor,  who  asked  tauntingly  w’here  the  owners 
would  find  a  commander  foolhardy  enough  to  guide  her  over  the 
Atlantic.  But  we  have  not  yet,  it  appears,  built  a  vessel  large 
enough  for  the  new  colonial  trade  which  has  l)een  opened  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Success  sometimes  makes  men  rash, 
ami  they  oidy  learn  prudence  wdien  taught  by  some  terrific 
accident.  Are  W’e  now  to  be  taught  this  lesson  again  by  the 
experiments  of  the  modern  ship-builders  ?  or  is  it  true  that  w^e 
have  not  yet  reached  those  dimensions  in  naval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  exceed  ?  Such  are  the  questions 
many  persons  are  now"  asking;  and  so  satisfactorily  liave  they 
been  answx*red,  that  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  the 
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forel)o<lini:5s  of  jealousy,  we  have  conliJciice  in  the  scientific 
kno\vh‘(b^e  aiul  juil.jrinent  of  the  professional  men  who  not  only 
a«lmit  the  possibility  of  huilding  good  shi])s  much  larger  tlian 
any  now  in  existence,  but  are  also  making  the  trial. 

‘.Mr.  Scott  llussell,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
sci(‘nce,  is  now  building,  from  the  drawings  of  ^Mr.  Brunei,  a  large 
iron  sbi])  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This 
sliip  will  be  t)7o  feet  long,  *S*1  feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  and  GO 
feet  deep.  It  will  carry  GOOD  tons  of  freight,  500  first-class 
passengers,  500  second-class,  and  1000  third-class.  'Ihe  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freightage  so  largely  exceed  any 
dimensions  and  (piantities  ever  before  (Ireamed  of,  there  can  be 
no  impropru‘ty  or  impertinence  in  inquiring  whether  such  a  ship 
could  be  safely  managed  in  a  stormy  sea?  and  whether  there  are 
any  advantages  in  the  use  of  such  a  vessel  to  warrant  the  experi¬ 
ment  ? 

The  safety  of  such  a  vessel  must  depend,  so  far  as  its  mecha¬ 
nical  construction  is  concerned,  upon  its  strength.  Upon  this 
point  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  men  eminently  entithal  to 
give  an  opinion.  ^Ir.  Scott  llussell,  when  complimenting  ^Ir. 
Ihunel  for  the  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  he  had  displayed 
in  designing  large  shij)s  for  our  mercantile  marine,  said  that  he 
was  ])erlectly  convinced  that  the  forebodings  some  people  had 
indulgoil  would  be  found  fallacious.  ^Ir.  Eairbairn,  an  equally 
competent  jndgt',  acknowledged  that  he  once  thought  such  a  ship 
would  be  too  large,  and  that  the  necessary  strength  could  not  be 
obtaimnl.  But  he  had  arrived  at  an  o]>]iosite  opinion  by  the 
examination  of  Mr.  limners  drawings.  ‘1  have  no  doubt  now,' 
he  said,  ‘that  the  shij)  will  be  perfectly  strong,  .and  be  able  to 
bt‘ar  a  gale  of  wind  without  bending.  It  is  built  on  the  s.ame 
j»riiu*iple  as  fhe  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge;  .and  .as  that  mode  of 
structiiri‘  is  able  to  sustain  .a  bridge  witliout  any  support  in  the 
middle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  supported,  as  the  ship  will 
be,  by  the  water,  it  will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  able  to  bear 


.speud  and  greater  profit, — the  latter  greatly  depending  upon  the 
former.  It  has  been  discovered,  and  is  now  well  known,  that 
speed  is  governed  by  the  length  and  entrance  of  the  vessel. 

A  fine  i*oiu*ave  entrance,’  s.ays  IMr.  llussell,  ‘  instead  of  a  bluff  round 
Ho\  generally  admitted  to  he  the  best ;  and  in  addition  to  the  shape 
i>t  the  water-linr,  it  has  been  found  that  the  length  of  the  body  of  a 
'*hip  laeilitates  its  passage  through  the  water  by  allowing  a  longer 
tinu  for  th'‘  particles  of  the  fluid  to  se])arate.  A  shii)  with  a  fine 
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coiuMvo  bow,  a  lonuf  IhkIv,  and  a  eoinparativoly  round  stern,  cleaves  its 
j>Lt<sajjje  tliroui^h  the  water  without  raising  a  wave  in  front  to  ohstruet 
its  course.  No  steani  sliij)  tliat  is  not  iM)  feet  loni?  can  he  ])n)pelled 
at  a  spi‘eil  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  without  a  j^reat  ex])enditurc  of 
J)0W(T;  and  100  leet  is  the  shortest  leni^th  for  a  ship  that  is  intended 
to  l)e  pro}>elled  at  so  hiu^h  a  s[>eed  as  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  The 
‘  Himalaya,’  which  is  d().j  feet  Ioult,  has  a  greater  speed  for  the  power 
enn>loyed  than  any  other  merchant  ship.’ 


This  settles  the  tiuostioii  liow  the  greatest  amount  of  speed  is 
to  he  obtained  from  a  given  jioNver ;  and  as  speed  governs  profit, 
the  ship-owner  has  a  great  interest  in  facilitating  the  construction 
of  vessels  to  secure  that  object. 

The  highest  rates  of  freight,  we  are  informed,  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  small  vessels  em})loyed  on  long  voyages.  The  impos¬ 
sibility  of  carrying  in  such  vessels  as  ar(‘  now  ailoat  a  suflicient 
(|uantity  of  coal  for  a  voyage  to  Australia  (tor  example)  compels 
the  owners  to  establish  coal  depots  to  sipiply  the  (piantity  which 
they  reipiire  but  cannot  carry.  This,  of  course,  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  fuel  ;  and  the  unnecessary  length  of  time  occu- 
])i(.‘d  in  the  voyage  increases  the  (piantity  consumed.  Now,  as 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  ocean-going  steannu's  less  time 
will  be  occu})ied  in  the  voyage,  and  all  the  coal  necessary  may 
lie  carried,  with  greater  sjiace  both  for  passengers  and  freight,  a 
good  ])rotit  may  be  expected  by  the  owner  instead  of  a  loss,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country  with  distant  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  su])j)orted  and  proliably  increased. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ship  now  building  will  make  a  V('>yage 
to  Australia  in  thirty,  or,  at  most,  thirty* three  days,  and  this 
statement  might  h  ad  the  reader  to  su]>])ose,  that  if  so  much  time 
is  gained  in  this  voyage,  a  ship  of  the  same  dimensions  would  bo 
suitable  for  any  foreign  trade.  Hut  this  is  a  deduction  ^vhich 
cannot  be  proved.  The  dimensions  of  a  ship  should  have  a  pro- 
])orti(m  to  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  employed  and  tlie 
length  of  the  voyage  she  is  to  make.  The  object  of  the  ship¬ 
builder  should  thendbrii  be  to  suj)|)ly  the  p(»wer  re(piired  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  If  this  lie 
made  a  subject  of  study,  the  number  of  the  first  or  largest  class 
steam  vessels  will  always  be  few  in  comjiarison  to  the  number  of 
other  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  however  suc¬ 
cessful  the  ])resent  experiment  may  be.  The  ‘  Himalaya"  is, 
])erhaps,  tlie  l)est  model  yet  ])roduced  for  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
the  ocean,  and  it  is  not  pr(3bable  that  shipbuilders  will  gain  mucli 
advantage  by  constructing  longer  vessels,  except  when  re([uired*for 
special  ])urposes. 

The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  material  f<3r  ship-building  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  many  invasions  tliis  age  has  made 
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It  a  visionary  scheme;  hnt’of  all  If «i™*  fer  callinr 
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passes  or  ill-reoula  ''I't  loss  from  defective 

•olh  these  instruments.  It  is  to  1.^'*''  efficacy 

t-  a  laige  amount  arc  vearlv  I  f  T iifO‘a'uI  proper 
:tr:-;tary  knowledge  3  a's3'3' -nt  o/ X 


:Z::  precaution  0„t! 

'iiod.  in  science.’  =  ‘^t  the  safeguards  furnished  I 

lo  this  .statement  «v.  . 


J  .  -  O  — Aiilllisnco 

ciffiliin'l'  i'  :  1-ut''  we'''3i;',Krhf’ 


in-esent  f in  iron  ve.ssels  i!  f'’''’P‘‘'sse.s  are  liable 
1  ‘  ‘t  aii\  adofjuatr  ine-iiK  "  N  and  that  there  is  not 
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death  of  many  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  will  he  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers.  She  was  a  new  iron  ship,  of  nearly  :i()()0 
tuns  hurthen,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  America  with  5:^8 
ju  rsons  on  hoard.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  port  the 
captain  came  in  sight  of  land  at  an  hour  when  he  sup})osed  he 
was  sailing  in  the  usual  course,  in  nearly  midchannel.  A  heavy 
sea  was  running  at  the  time,  and  the  attemj)t  to  wear  the  ship 
round  having  failed  the  anchors  were  thrown  out,  hut  the  cables 
snap])ed,  and  the  vessel  was  driven  broadside  uj)on  Lamhay 
Island.  21)0  persons  were  drowned.  An  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  followed,  and  some  facts  relative  to  the  ship  s 
comi»iusses  were  made  known,  for  which  the  public  were  (juite 
unprepared.  One  com])ass,  it  appeared,  was  li.xed  before  the 
lu'lm,  and  another  near  the  mizen  mast.  Loth  of  these  had 
buiai,  according  to  custom,  carefully  adjusted  at  Liverpool,  and 
tile  captain  himself  had  been  diligent  in  verifying  their  action. 
Ihevious  to  the  wreck,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  com- 
] Kisses  diifered  in  direction  l>y  as  much  as  three  points.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  elect  by  which  of  the  two 
tin.-  vessel  should  be  guided,  and  that  at  the  helm  was  chosen. 
This  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  catastro  phe. 

To  investigate  this  matter  more  lully,  the  Loard  of  Trade 
instituted  iiKjuiries  into  the  cause  of  the  difierence  between  the 
direction  of  the  two  compasses.  The  Marine  Board  of  Liverpool 
reported  ‘that  the  ‘  Tayleur’  was  l>rought  into  the  dangerous 
j)osition  in  which  the  wreck  took  place  through  the  deviation  of 
the  compasses,  the  cause  of  which  the  Board  cannot  determine.' 
lint,’  it  is  added,  ‘numerous  instances  have  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  of  compasses  having  proved 
greatly  in  error  on  board  both  wooden  and  iron  ships  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  Irish  Channel,  which  deviation  is  not  accounted  for 
by  any  tlieory  hitherto  propounded.' 

Now  if  it  were  only  in  the  Irish  Sea  that  the  deviation  of  the 
comjKiss  could  be  observed,  the  scientihe  investigation  which  this 
catastrophe  still  demands  should  lie  conducted  in  that  localitv’, 
as  the  danger  to  be  apnrehended  would  in  that  case  be  limited 
to  one  trouldcd  channel.  But  the  cause  is  in  the  ship,  and  it 
matters  but  little  where  she  may  be,  for  the  effect  is  eveiywhere 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances.  Dr.  Scoresby,  however, 
tliought  the  subject  to  be  sufficiently  important  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  Ihitish 
Association  at  its  last  meeting,  and  in  introducing  it,  very  [n’o- 
j»erly  explained  those  facts  which  must  guide  the  iiKpiiry.  Tliese 
facts  it  may  be  desirable  to  review. 

The  magnet,  as  everybody  knows,  has  a  directive  force  received 
from  some  invisible  and  subtle  agent,  which  causes  it  to  turn  its 
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eiuls  or  poles  towards  the  north  and  south  ]X)les  of  the  earth. 
This  directive  force  (which,  when  possessed  by  steel,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  permanent)  is  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  iron,\he  amount  of  the  deviation  depending  on  the  distance 
betw'oen  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  and  its  diiection  upon  the 
position  of  the  disturbing  agent.  A  permanent  magnet,  and  such 
the  c(>m])ass  needle  is,  must  therefore  be  acted  upon  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  by  an  iron  ship,  but  with  forces  varying  with  the  cj^uantity 
and  distance  of  the  metal.  Looking  at  this  fact  only,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  final  result  of  the  local  attraction  could  be 
counteracted  by  adjusting  the  needle,  that  is  to  say,  by  fixing 
permanent  magnets  near  the  compass,  so  as  to  bring  the  needle 
into  its  tnie  magnetic  position.  Supposing  the  antagonistic 
force  of  local  attraction  and  selected  pennanent  magnets,  to 
l)e  in  eijuilibrio,  the  needle  w’ould  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the 
impulsive  force  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  those  who  took  this  narrow  view'  of  the  difficulty,  that 
the  local  attraction  is  not  a  fixed  or  ])ermanent  quantity.  The 
derieetion  of  the  needle  is  not  the  same  when  the  ship  is 
lurching  and  pitching  u])on  a  heavy  sea  as  when  she  lies  moored 
in  dock.  Hut  the  disturbance  might  not  have  been  very  serious 
fn)m  this  cause  if  it  had  been  the  only  or  even  the  princij>al 
source  of  derangement.  The  princi})al  error  is  in  considering 
the  ship  as  though  it  were  a  mass  of  iron  and  nothing  more. 
Jt  w'oidd  bo  difficult  to  tind  a  piece  of  iron  W'hich  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  tlio  artisan  without  acquiring  some  degree 
of  magnetic  pow'cr.  Percussion,  contortion,  or  indeed  any  me¬ 
chanical  force,  gives  a  directive  force,  more  or  less  permanent, 
to  iron  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  poles  being  according  to  the 
po.sitiouot  the  metal  at  the  time.  In  the  very  act  of  constructing 
an  iron  .‘^hip,  therefore,  a  magnetic  force  is  communicated  to  it, 
and  th(‘  direction  of  that  force  will  depend  upon  her  2)Osition  in 
tin*  stocks  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Hence  it 
will  ap]H'ar  that  an  iron  shi])  when  she  is  launched,  is  not  merely 
a  large  ferruginous  mass  acting  upon  a  permanent  magnet  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  mass  and  distance,  but  a  floating 
magnet,  or  we  should  perhaps  .say  a  combination  of  magnets, 
having  but  little  intensity,  and  holding  the  pow’or  wdth  feeble 
tenacity.  A  tew'  days  may  altogether  change  her  magnetic  con¬ 
dition.  .'H  one  time  we  see  her  sleeping  in  dock,  or  rising  and 
falling  lazily  upon  the  title,  swinging  tardily  with  the  ebb  and 
How.  A  few*  hours  after  she  may  be  ])lotighing  her  wav  through  a 
stoim\  si^a,  tnnubling  under  every  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  and  as 
she  ]‘itcln*sand  rolls  each  blow*  ami  twist  disturbs  and  changes  the 
magnetic  direction  she  received  from  the  shipwright's  hammer. 

It  .such  be  the  magnetic  condition  of  an  iron  ship — if  it  be  as 
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we  imagine,  a  reservoir  of  magnetic  forces,  there  can  be  no  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  compass ;  for  there  is  no  permanent  condition  to 
which  the  adjustment  can  be  adapted.  An  arrangement  of  per¬ 
manent  magnets,  wliicli  may  at  one  time  neutndize  the  local 
attraction,  and  give  the  needle  its  proper  direction,  may  at 
another  act  as  a  disturbing  force  and  be  the  cause  of  irreparable 
mischief.  The  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  will  do  wisely  to 
follow  the  examjde  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter,  and  abandon 
the  custom  of  ailjusting  ships’  compasses ;  for  it  is  better  to  trust 
to  the  |nobable  detection  of  an  error  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
]>ass  which  is  free  to  move,  than  to  place  faith  in  one  which  is 
held  in  the  gTasj)  of  so  many  uncertain  forces. 

From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  compass 
is  of  little  value  to  the  sailor.  In  spite  of  its  liability  to  erro¬ 
neous  action  it  must  still  be  the  mariner’s  guide,  and  it  is  often 
ids  only  one.  Fut  there  are  some  ])recaut ionary  measures  which 
may  lu*  taken.  They  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Scoresby  in  the 
following  remarks : — 


‘  It  is  most  important  for  safety  in  navigating  iron  vessels,  that 
captain^  slionld  be  made  aware  of  the  liability  of  the  eom])asses  to 
change,  and  so  to  mislead  them  ;  that  they  should  know  the  eireum- 
stanees  under  which,  in  aeeordanee  with  natural  laws  regulating  and 
a])plying  the  earth’s  inductive  action,  changes  are  most  likely  to  occur; 
that  they  should  always  be  watchful  of  opjmrtunities  for  determining 
the  true  magnetic  direction  with  reference  to  their  compasses,  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  sun  and  stars;  and  that  by  ])roviding  a  ])laee  for  a 
standard  compass  aloft,  as  far  from  the  deviating  influence  of  the  body 
of  the  ship  as  possible,  th(‘y  might  have  guidance  sulficient,  with  some 
iillowances,  for  steering  a  correct  magnetic  course.  With  the  ])reeautions 
and  me:ms  such  as  might  be  thus  ap[)lied,  the  difliculties  in  respect  of 
compass  guidance  in  the  navigation  of  iron  shij'S  might  be  mainly 
and  j)ractical]y  overcome.’ 

Cut  with  all  tho  caution  that  can  be  used  the  evil  still  exists, 
and  lunnv  are  asking  what  can  science  do  to  correct  the  error. 
The  appeal  now  mad(^  for  assistance  is  j)rcssing, — the  urgcuicy 
is  great.  To  ]u-ove  this,  we  may  ([note  from  the  address  of 
]\lr.  Towson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  of  Liver¬ 
pool  : — 

‘In  tl'ic  name  of  the  imuvhants  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool,  I 
implore  the  attention  of  the  section  to  this  important  subject,  in  the 
hope  and  belief  th.at  if  the  members  should  respond  to  that  a])peal, 
they  would  be  able  before  the  next  meeting  to  confer  the  benefit 
they  seek,  not  on  their  own  account  alone,  nor  in  eonsi(k‘ration  of 
the  vast  annuint  of  property  involved,  but  for  the  sake  of  thi*  vast 
amount  of  human  life  which  is  continuallv  being  jeopardized  and 
lost.’ 


Upon  the  methods  now  used  in  testing  and  correcting  the 
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of  tlio  needle  ^Ir.  Towsoii  spenks  'Nvith  firmness  and, 
Iruni  Ids  otficial  position,  ^vitll  authority. 

‘  Hesidos  eolliitiTal  means  adopted  for  correctinp:  tlie  comimss,  there 
arc  two  systems  in  use  for  that  purpose:  Captain  Johnson’s  system 
of  swinicin^  the  ship  ami  tahulatinij:  the  results,  which  is  exclusively 
em]doyed  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and  the  Astronomer  Ivoyal’s  method  of 
compensating  the  compasses  hy  means  of  magnets,  which  is  almost 
exelusivelv  resorted  to  in  the‘port  of  Liverpool.  The  ohjection  to 
Captain  Johnson’s  jdan  is,  that  the  corrections  are  liable  to  he  em- 
jdoved  the  wn)ng  way.  After  exandning  about  2(X)0  masters  of 
merchant  vessels,  1  ain  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  ohjection. 
Theiv  is  a  general  tendency  in  ])ractice  to  come  to  a  wrong  eonclusion 
on  the  subject.  The  mariner  knows  that  westerly  deviations  indicate 
that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  west,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  his  compass  has  a  westerly  deviation  it  must 
cause  an  ohjeet  hearing  north  to  a}>pear  westerly,  whereas  it  would 
reallv  ap]»ear  easterly ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  mistake  made  on 
board  ships  in  the  royal  navy.  The  most  formidable  objection  to  the 
Astronomer  noyal's  .system  is,  that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  eoin- 
]H‘nsating  magnets  ar(‘  liable  to  change  or  to  vaiy  in  their  intensity, 
'flu*  change  of  retentive  magnetism,  deviation  from  heeling,  and  the 
change  j^roduced  by  going  into  the  other  hemis])here,  are  defects 
common  to  both  systiaus.  J  have  never  met  with  a  captain  who 
could  tell  me  the  original  deviation  of  his  compass.  In  the  case  of 
the  *  Tayleur,’  the  deviation  of  her  steering  comj>ass  was  00°;  of  her 
compass  before  the  mi/.en  mast  10°.  Was  there  ever  such  a  ease  in 
the  royal  navy  r  Lieutenant  Pasce,  when  appointed  to  the  ‘  Jackal,’ 
in  Islo,  was  dissatisfied  with  a  deviation  of  25°,  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  the  compass  rejdaced,  when  it  was 
rcduec'd  to  Ls° ;  and  no  doubt  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels  would, 
on  this  point,  be  cipially  prudent  if  they  knew  the  real  amount  of  the 
original  error.’ 


It  is  p’O'^tly  h>  ho  (losired  that  some  process  shoiihl  be  dis- 
covoreil  tor  the  correction  ot  the  errors  to  which  the  mariiier^s 
compass  is  liable;  and  .siindy  it  is  not  indulging  a  fiatteriiig  hope, 
considering  the  present  state  ol  exjierimeutal  science,  if  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  anticipate  that  .some  correction  will  be  found  before 
another  year  has  jiassed. 

1  he  brief  review  we  have  taken  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
past  year  will  amply  justity  the  assertion  that  they  have  been 
eminently  juactical.  >Science,  when  pursued  in  a  Christian  s])irit, 
Is  alw a\ s  j)hilanthioj)ic  in  its  objects  and  results.  Its  purposes 
.U(‘  to  piotect  man  iroin  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  to  give  him 
tile  secuiit\  and  benetits  ot  knowledge;  and  in  noway  can  it 
effect  these  objects  more  completely  than  by  supplying  him 
with,  it  we  ma\  so  sjieak,  ])eriect  tools  tor  the  exercise  of  his 
energy  and  industry.  lUit  before  we  close  this  sketch  of  last 
\eai  s  labour,  it  w’ill  be  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  other 
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siilijccts,  los-s  practical  in  their  character,  which  have  also  received 
8(imc  attention  froin  men  of  .science,  and  are  likely  to  be  still 
further  pursued  during  the  ])resent  year. 

'iho  large  incrca.se  in  the  numi)er  of  private  a.stronomical 
observatories  is  doing  much  to  e.Ktciul  otir  knowledge  of  celestial 
ol.jecls  and  to  .‘iccumulate  data,  the  value  of  which  will  be  fully 
recognised  by  future  ob.servers.  Four  more  jilanets  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  same  number  of  comets.  Of  the  four  jilanets, 
three  were  first  observed  in  Air.  Fi.shoji’s  ob.servatory, — two  by 
Air.  Himl  and  one  by  Air.  Alaith.  The  fourth  was  discovered  bv 
Air.  Luther,  at  the  observatory  of  IJilk,  near  Jiusseldorf.  The 
four  comets  are  new  to  us,  if  not  to  our  system,  for  they  cannot 
be  identified  witli  any  that  have  been  before  ob.served.  One 
was  oliserved  at  Berlin,  two  at  (lOttingen,  and  the  fourth  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  many  jiarts  of  Kiirojie,  and  was,  on 
one  occasion,  semi  in  daylight  by  Air.  Jfartiiiiji. 

I  he  jiiogiess  ot  Stellar  a.strononiy  keejispace  with  the  onward 
marcli  ot  discovery  in  the  .solar  .sy.stem.  Tlie  erection  of  Bessel’s 
noble  telescojie,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  by  that  lamented 
asirononier  (of  which  the  measure  of  the  jiaralla.v  of  (11  (.'yoni 
was  the  most  imjiortant),  inaugurated  a  now  era.  '  ’ 

A  large  amount  of  the  labour  of  the  astronomers  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  long  coinjiaratively  usele.ss,  is  now  being  reduced 
and  catalogued,  in  some  instances  this  has  been  already  par¬ 
tially  done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  llritish 
As-socuation  yoliintecred  to  assist  in  the  accomi.lishmeiit  of  the 
task,  and  in  IN  to,  jiiiblished  a  catalogue  of  eight  thousand 
lit!  iimdied  and  seyenty-seyen  .stars.  This  catalogue  includes 
many  stars  ot  the  seyenth  magnitude;  but  as  these  are  often 
calculated  from  one  observation,  chiefiy  by  Laland  and  Lacaille, 
they  are  not  imitormly  correct,  in  sjiite  of  thi.s,  however, 
alt  hough  the  astronomer  does  sometimes  turn  his  telc.scojio  to 
the  iiomt  indicated  and  does  not  find  the  star and  although  the 
p  .ici  o  a  st.ii  einjiloyed  as  a  jioint  of  reference  for  .some  moving 
ho(  y  IS  not  always  correctly  defined  the  catalogue  is  valuable, 
aiul  the  ciTois  will  be  surely,  though  slowly,  corrected.  'J’he 
•letcction  of  error  i.s  also  an  excitement  to  improvement,  and  the 
iinjioitanco  of  making  another  attemjit  to  sujmly  the  wants  of 
tlie  astronomer  is  already  acknowledged  : — 

I  ho  liritish  .Vssoiiatien  would  add  grcatlv  to  the  beiiellts  it  has 
already  eoidei  ivd  on  astroiumiieal  .«eieiiee,’  says  IVolessor  Challis,  ‘  by 
pioiiiotiiig  the  puhlioatioii,  when  siiHieieiit  materials  eaii  lie  collected, 
o  a  geneial  eatalo^'iie  ot  all  stars  to  the  ninth  inaj'iiitude  inclusive, 
"  IK  I  have  been  ri’|)eatedly  observed  with  meridian  in.strmnents.  'J'he 
>iio<  ei n  soiirees  at  [iresent  available  for  such  a  work  are  the  reduced 
and  imblished  observations  of  the  Creenwich,  I’nlkowa,  Ediubur-di, 
N.S.— ViJb.  I.X.  V 
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Oxlonl.  aiul  (’ainbriik^o  Observatories,  and  the  reeently  coin]»letea 
eataloj^iie  ol  twt'lve  thousand  stars  ohservi‘d  and  ledueed  h\  the  indi*- 
latiLTahle  a>trnnoiner  of  1  landuir^di, -Mr.  (’harles  Kuinker,  to^a‘th.er  with 
nunjer»>us  iia’idiuital  ileterniinatii>ns  oi  tlu*  plaees  oi  eoinpaiison  >tars 


. . -  I  4. 

in  the*  Astr.uiomisehe  Xaehrieljten.’  d'o  eonijdete  the  present  aeeount 
of  the  state  of  Stellar  a-^tronoinv,  mention  should  he  made  of  two 


volumes  reeently  puhlished  hy  Mr.  Oooper,  eontainin^Mhe  ai)proxlmaU* 
idaees  arran*'‘t*<l  m  order  ol  ri^ht  asi*ensu)n  ol  thirty  thousand  c^ne  huii* 
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dn‘<l  and  t‘ii,d>t v-six  elliptic  stars  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  mai(. 
nitmle,  of  which  a  very  small  numher  had  been  previously  observed, 
d'lu'  observations  wtuv  made  with  the  .Makree  eijuatorial,  and  have  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty’s  ij^overnment.’ 

We  cannot  mention  the  subject  of  astronomy  ^vithout  a  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  a])j dication  of  electricity  to  the  duties  o( 
the  astronomical  ohservatory.  Telegra}dis,  signal  halls,  and 
svmpathetic  clocks,  are  now  to  he  classed  among  the  common 
things,  and  their  optuations  are  understood  hy  all  intelligent  men 
who  watch  the  ])rogress  of  tliscovery  and  its  influence  upon 
society.  Hut  it  may  not  he  generally  known  that  in  no  scientitic 
pursuit  or  commercial  (uierprise  is  the  voltaic  hatteiy  more 
useful  than  in  an  astnniomical  ohservatorv.  There  is  something 
aj)part‘ntly  fahidous,  or  it  certainly  would  have  been  so  designated 
a  few  y(“arsago,  in  the  statement  that  an  electric  clock  in  Clreen- 
wich  ( )hs(*rvatory  ‘maintains  in  sympathetic  movement  tlie  large 
clock  at  tlie  entrance*  gate,  two  other  clocks  in  the  Ohservatoiy 
and  a  clock  at  the  i.ondon-hridge  Terminus  of  the  South-easteiT 
Hail  way: — it  .sends  galvanic  signals  every  ilay  along  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railways  diverging  from  London  : — it  drops  the  Greenwicl 
hall,  and  the  hall  on  the  offices  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Strand,  and  the  correctness  of  the  last  of  these 
op«‘rations  is  tested  hy  means  of  a  galvanic  signal  needle  upon 
tlie  case  of  the  (ireenwich  transit  clock.  All  these  effects  are 
prodiu'ed  without  sensible  error  of  time.^  A  time-signal  hall  nt 
iK^al  has  also  hetui  connected  with  the  electric  arrangement  at 
Greenwich,  ami  thu.sthe  shipping  in  the  ])owns  is  provided  witl 
the  nn‘ans  of  obtaining  correct  time. 

Public  att(‘ntion  was  sometimes  since  drawai  to  an  ine^'enioU' 
inethod  of  determining  the  ditference  of  longitude  toweei 
distant  ]>laces  hy  voltaic  signals,  inventetl  and  used  in  America 
L\  thi.s  method  the  Astronomer  Royal  has  determined  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  longitude  b(*tween  Clreenwich  and  the  Observatories  o: 
Cambridge*,  Edinburgh,  and  Brussels;  and  in  the  same  maniiei 
Professoi  Encki‘  has  obtained  the  ditference  of  longitude  botweei 
Berlin  aiul  h  rankfort-on-the-]Maine.  As  soon  as  the  necessan 
connexions  and  turnUihles  had  been  made  for  a  branch  line  o: 
voltaic  win  s  from  tlreenwich  Oh.servatory  to  London-bri<lge,  anc 
t  lose  preliminary  operations  which  are  necessary  to  give  facility 
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ot  iiiaiiipulatioii  woroeoiii]>lotO(l,  oxporinioiKswero  coninirnml  to 
dot iMinmo  till!  ilittoronce  of  lonj,nfii<lo  l«;t\voon  flio  (.Uisorvatories 
ot  Crociiwu'li  and  C’ainbridp;,..  Tliis  was  flu!  Hist  aiiiilication  of 
tlio  inotliod  in  Knoland.  Fn  op.nations  of  tliis  kind  two  iiorsons 
aiv  nspiirod  at  each  station.  One  is  the  sij-nal  stiver,  wlio,  wliile 
oli.sei  vmg  tile  tninsit  of  stars  over  the  wires  of  the  transit  eirde 
with  his  eye  tijiplied  to  tlie  tele.seojio,  completes  the  voltaie  eirctiit 
With  his  huger.  'I'lie  other  is  the  signal  oh.server,  and  his  duty 
IS  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  needles  and  record  the  time  •  and 
at  Urwnwich  this  may  he  done  with  the  greatest  acctirac’v '  for 
ttie  galvanic  needle  is  ettrned  hy  the  transit  clock.  'J’he  order  of 

operation  is  dc.scril)cd  hy  the  Astronomer  Iloytil  in  the  followimr 
passage : — 

‘  At  11  e..M.  (iireinvieh  iiieiiii  .solar  time,  (ireeiiwidi  eonniieiieed  hv 
giving  live  signals  at  intervals  of  ahont  2"  eaeli.  'flic  tnrnplatJs 
veie  eli.inged,  and  (  anihridge  responded  hv  live  similar  si"iials  'I'hese 
were  merely  to  say  ‘-  all  is  right.”  Then  (ireenwieh  gave  hat, dies  of 
Signals  m  >'">nlM;rs  „1  Iroiii  three  to  nine  (some  oft  lunn  h.dng  t  ransil  s  of 
stjUs)  to  1  I  j.)  .  1  lieii  Caiiihridge  gave  similar  hatehes  to  1 1>'  :{tl"‘ 

d  hen  .reenwieh  gave  signals  to  11''  jr,'",  ami  ('anihridge  to  1”''  tt"‘ 

J  ins  eloseil  tiie  night’s  signals.  From  on.'  hiimhed  and'thirtv-live  t,i 
one  hundred  and  titty  elheieiit  signals  were  given,  and  as  the'ohserva- 
tion  ot  a  signal  is  perhaps  rather  less  aeeiirate  than  the  ohservation  of 
ii  transit  uire,  the  prohahle  error  of  the  mean  of  these  will  he  fairlv 

eomparahle  with  that  ot  the  determination  of  eloek  error  in  an  evenimds 
transits.  ^ 

'I’hc  long  disptttcl  cpicstion  of  tho  origin  of  the  spot.s  on  tho 
.still  IS  again  revived,  ami  wo  may  now  hope  to  have  it  .settled  at  no 
\ory  distant  )x>riod  ;  or  if  this  cannot  he  at  once  done,  wo  shall 
at  lea.si  ascertain  if  any,  and  what,  conne.xi.in  exi.st.s  between 

■ft*  *”  aiul  jilace  and  certain  jihysical  iihenomciia 

with  which  they  arc  supposed  to  have  some  unknown  relation. 

J  he  Kew  committee  i.tii  imse  to  take  a  daily  imago  of  the  sun 
•y  lie  ;ud  ot  idiotpgraiihy,  ami  arrangements  are  being  iiia.le  for 
Unit  purpose  at  the  Meteorological  Ob.servatory  under  the  advice  of 

m.L'  I  "  .  ‘‘^PC-'king  generally  of  the  arrangeinont,  it 

ay  be  sat, I  to  consist  ot  a  telescope  mounted  eipiatorially  with 
a  chick  motion  m  jiarallel  ;  but  llcrschel  himself  will  de.scribe,  in 

.i*^.  ®'y"g  pas.sage,  the  object  proposed,  jind  the  means  by 

'Niiicli  it  IS  to  ]>(‘  oblaiiictl — 

‘  I  he  iimige  t,,  he  impressed  on  th,'  ji.ip,.,-  („r  eollodioiii/ed  glass) 

.--  muld  1...  ton, led  not  in  th,.  the, is  of  the  ol,i,...t  l...,.s.  hut  in  that  Hf  the 
ItMis  drawn  out  soinewliat  Ixwond  tin*  j)rop(T  situation  for  distinct 
viMon  and  always  to  tli(‘  same  invarialdc  distanco,  to  insure  an  etiuallv 
rna^ni  i((  image  on  each  day.  |{y  tins  arrangement  a  eonsideraMv 
0.1.^111  let  linage  ol  the  sun,  and  also  ot  any  system  of  wires  in  the 

F  2 
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|o(‘iis  ot  tho  oUjoc't  ^liiss.  iiKiy  be  thrown  upon  the  locusinj^  p^luss  ot  a 
cainrm  box,  aajusti'a  to  tin*  iVe  end  of  the  tclosoope.  By  einployinir  a 
svsti'in  of  spider  lines  ])arallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  divi(h‘  the  held  ot‘  view  into  squares,  say  of  five 
minutes  in  the  side,  the  central  one  erossini^  the  sun  s  centie  (or  rather 
as  liaV'le  to  no  uueerlainty,  one  ol  them  lH‘injj;“  a  tanj^ent  to  its  lower  or 
upper  limb),  the  ])laee  ol  each  spot  on  the  surlaee  is,  ipso  laeto. 
mappi’d  down  in  ri‘ti“r<‘iu‘e  to  tlie  paralhd  and  declination  ciride,  audit} 
distance  from  the  bor<U‘r,  and  its  size,  measurable  on  a  hxed  scale.  I( 
lar^e  spots  are  to  bi‘  photojjrra[)hed,  sjiecially  with  a  view  to  the  dcliiie- 
at  ion  of  their  forms  and  ehanijes,  a  ])retty  lari^'j  object  j^lass  will  lit- 
required,  and  the  whole  atVair  will  become  a  matter  of  much  u;rcatei 
nicety  ;  but  for  rt'adiiii'  the  daily  history  ot  the  sun  1  should  inia;^ine 
a  three-inch  object  ^lass  would  be  ample,  ^riie  representations  should, 
if  possible,  be  taken  ilaily,  ami  time  carefully  noted.’ 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  this  is  a  novel  experiment.  It 
has  no  claim  to  originality  except  as  a  continuous  experiment 
In  lSi2  Dr.  Draper  took  a  beautiful  ])hotooraphic  impression  oi 
the  solar  spectrum  in  the  south  of  Virginia,  from  which  he 
dtuluced  that  negative  rays  exist  on  both  ends  of  the  spectriun. 
ami  do  not  depend  on  reirangibility.  Whether  he  attemjited  at 
tliat  time  to  take  a  portrait  of  the  sun  we  are  not  certain^  but 
believe  that  he  tliil  so.  It  matters  however  but  little  wdio  may 
have  been  the  first  to  succeed  in  the  bold  desimi  of  takinc:  the 
sun’s  photographic  likeness  ;  it  has  now  been  done  so  often  that 
by  this  time  it  must  have  been  stereoty'ped,  and  many  indication> 
of  the  re.sidts  to  be  anticipated  from  a  consecutive  course  of 
ob.si'rvations  have  been  already  indicated.  According  to 
W  olf,  the  direct* >r  of  the  observatory  at  Bernt‘,  the  number  ot 
siM-its  visilde  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  return  periodically,  and  the 
years  in  which  the  spots  have  been  most  numerous  liave  been  the 
drie.st  and  most  tortile.  In  1S52  Professor  Secchi,  of  Rome,  took  a 
dagui'rreotype  view'  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse.  This  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  made,  ])rincipally,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  accuracy  ot  M.  Fizeau’s  statement  that  the  cliemical  energ}* 
ot  solar  light  is  more  active  in  tlie  rays  which  proceed  from  its 
centre  than  those  which  come  trom  the  edge  of  its  disc.  Having, 
as  it  w'ould  appear,  continued  this  report,  he  extended  his 
inquirie.s,  and  ])roved  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is  twice  as 
great  at  the  centre  as  at  the  border  of  the  sun’s  image,  and  that 
the  maximum  ot  heat  is  on  the  solar  equator.  If  this  be  the 
ta^’t,  tin*  ccpiatorial  regions  ot  the  sun  are  liotter  than  the  polar, 
and  we  must  not  only  reject  the  old  theory  of  the  sun  being  a 
globe  ot  tiro,  but  calculate  what  etiect  the  newly  discovered  con¬ 
dition  ot  the  sun  w'ould  have  on  tlie  climatology  of  the  earth, 
not  torgetting  the  supposition,  already  contidently  expressed,  that 
the  two  solar  hemispheres  have  ditterent  temperatures,  and  con- 
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sc  qiUMitly,  that  ill  estiinatin<r  seasons,  wo  must  take  into  cunsi- 
domtion  wliioli  polo  of  the  sim  is  tnrnod  to  tho  t'arth 

The  coiniuittoe appointed  l)y  tlie  IWtisli  Association  in  IS.',-’  to 
report  on  the  pliysioal  cliaracter  of  the  moon's  surface,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  tlie  cartli,  liavc  a  task  which  will  i.rohablv 
Occupy  more  tmie,  il  a  thorongh  investigation  he  intended,  than 
Is  oxpeetod.  i  o  oolleot  and  arrani^o  tho  inatorials  for  tin*  iiro- 
posod  rojioit,  if  It  IS  to  be  in  any  rospoct  historical,  will  bo  a  work 
ot  labour,  but  one  ol  so  much  interest,  that  any  man  suited  to 
the  task  must  (lorivo  inore  i>leasuro  from  the  investi< nation  than 
fiom  the  anticipation  ot  tho  credit  to  follow,  althonoh  that  will 
Hot  bo  moai^ro  it  the  execution  be  satisfactory,  "ibit  in  all 
prohal.ihty  this  is  no  part  of  the  design.  Tlie  object  is  to  obtain 
a  series  o  pbotographic  views  of  the  moon,  and'to  deduce  from 
them,  and  trom  such  observations  as  mav  be  made,  a  theorv  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  that  satellite.  Dr.  Kobinsoii  of 
Ainiagh  made  an  attempt  to  take  an  image  of  the  moon, 
lor  this  purpose  he  took,  as  he  siippo.sed,  a  favourable  oppm- 
tunitj,  but  tailed;  for  after  e.xpo.sing  a  prepared  surface  for 
tiventy  nimutes,  no  image  was  impressed.  From  this  he 
deduced  that  lunar  light  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the 
loduret  ot  silver;  but  this  generalization  has  not  been  .suii- 
poited  by  succeeding  e.xjierinients.  Sharii  edged  and  well 
developed  inctiires  ot  the  moon  have  been  since  obtained  by 
iiaio  astronomers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  still 
'  l'‘'ocured.  We  cannot  now,  from  the 

'  t  ‘T\  t-'  investigate,  the 

with  velessor  Fonzi,  a  geologi.st  well  acipiainted 

Mth  the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy,  but  the  opinions  of  this 
obseivcrwill  be  caretully  considered  by  Profes,soi  Fliilliiis,  who 

i!'  n  l"  't'^'i'-''  tlvdiicod  the  same  conclusions  from  inde- 

]»emlcnt  observation. 

c  inust  sa\  om*  word  about  the  iirosfress  of  <nM)]o<rv  •  tliat 

^  dents  and  co-operators  trom  all  classcs-.some  to  satisfy  their 
uiiosity,  some  their  wonder,  but  others  (ami  they  are  tln/lareer 
«  nber)  to  satisfy  their  love  of  imliictive  reasoning.  To  .kiribe 

imild  geologists  during  twelve  months,’ 

doimes  ot^'tbo  "p -'r  V‘‘^'e-yl*an  we  are  giving  to  all  the  rejiorted 
of  iiiviili  11-  ‘*d*s|*/^s.sociati()n  ;  but  there  are  always  subjects 

licatim^  *'“e.se  were  last  year  the  eiassi- 

I’n  fl  (■  ‘e ‘^'Iniian  toriiiations  and  the  distribution  of  gold. 

<  imn  the  former  we  have  a  few  words  to  .say. 

bis  inv  P  ‘'^.uvchi.soii  is  fairly  entitled  to  .great  honour  for 

entl  lire  i'P‘"r;  *o>*--*tion.s.  The  most 

tliiisicustic  ot  his  admirers  cannot,  in  this  re.siiect,  award  him  a 
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larcct‘r  meed  of  honour  than  we  are  wihino*  to  grant.  He  lias 
•  made  eiit,’  or,  in  less  technical  phraseology,  he  has  investigated, 
arranged,  classitiech  and,  if  the  term  were  admissible,  he  lia.s 
fossil-hunted  an  immense  deposit  ot  Paheozoic  rocks,  which  all 
the  World  had  hetore  tlisregarded, — literally  passed  by  as  ^\ortl^ 
less,  not  di\^i‘rving  investigation.  As  this  honour  is  his  own,  out 
of  tht‘  reach  of  envy  though  enviable,  lu*  must  diminish  his  tame 
bv  approju'iating  that  which  belongs  to  another.  W  hen  those 
in([uiries  commeuciHl  which  have  led  to  these  satisfactory  results. 
Sir  lvo(h‘rick,  then  .Mr.  Murchison,  had  a  companion,  friend, 
tutor, — What  name  shall  we  give  him?  any  will  be  appro}>riate 
which  recognises  triendship  without  competition ;  lor  the  existence 
of  any  such  folding  between  the  two  men  would  be  absurd,  and 
might  verg(‘  into  the  ridiculous.  But  they  appear  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  the  m.'cc.ssity  of  studying  by  ob.servation  the  doubtliil 
rocks  lyingbetween  thewell-knownprimitive  and  secondary  forma¬ 
tions.  Sedgwick  undertook  what  might  then  have  been  spoken 
of  without  much  exaggeration  as  the  impossible  ta.sk,  or,  at  least 
the  forlorn  hope,  of  depicting  the  geological  history  of  Cunibei- 
land,  We.stmoreland,  and  North  Wales;  while  ^lurcliison  devoted 
himself  to  Hereford,  ShrojK'^hire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  South  Wales.  Fortune  did  not,  in  this  instance,  favour  the 
braver;  hut  both  earned  honours;  and  if  the  louder  praise  came 
to  one,  the  most  valued  were  offered  to  the  other.  But  hy  some 
chance  or  the  other,  Sedgwick’s  diggings  have  gone  t<^  l\lurchisoiA 
protits,  and  the  loser  very  properly  complains  that  by  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  reward  of  his 
labour.  Now,  Sedgwick  hai>pens  to  be  a  man  possessing  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  geology,  bringing  to  every  research  in  wliicli 
he  is  engaged,  a  keen  ob.servation,  a  logical  mind,  and  that  broad 
pe  rception  ot  cause  and  elfect  which,  in  .science,  is  geniu.s.  He 
i.<,  toil,  a  man  ot  lively  wit,  and  of  earnestness  of  })urpose,  and  he 
has  an  aj)pro])riate  facility  of  expression  which  make  him  a  mosi 
agreeabh*  and  esteemed  companion,  whether  he  conies  in  page  or 
porson.  Such  a  man  cannot  imagine  himself  injured  witliout 
.secuiing  listeners  to  his  complaints,  if  he  chose  to  make  them. 
He  ludieves  himselt  to  have  been  deprived,  by  his  coadjutor,  of 
t  he  right  which  every  discoverer  pos.se.sses  of  naming  and  retaining, 
till  sovmeign  authority  has  decided  otherwise,  the  compiests  he 
has  made.  An  amicable  misunderstanding  has  thereupon  arisen 
between  him  and  the  author  ot  the  Silurian  system,  which  involves 
tlu‘  (question  ut  scientitic  accuracy  and  judicious  classification,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  .scientific  compiest. 

lo  illustrate  the.se  remarks,  we  must  state  the  facts  : — Beneatli 
the  new  red  .sandstone  and  above  the  metamorphic  rocks  there  h 
»i  seiiesot  rocks  appropriately  named  by  Sedgwick,  the  Palaeozoic 
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This  series  is  as  distinctly  niarki‘d  as  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
systems.  Tht‘  propriety  of  tin*  division  and  of  the  nanu*  has  been 
acknow ledgt'd  by  i^t'oloi^ists  in  all  |>arts  of  the  world,  and  tho 
tlesi^nation  will  probably  remain  when  the  conventional  ])hrase- 
f>loiXV  of  the  science,  too  much  cherished,  has  ))een  foriL^«)tten. 
This  system  of  rocks  was  divided  into  <;roups,  commonly  known 
as  the  l\‘rmian,  t'arboniferous,  1  )evonian,  Silurian,  anil  b^imbrian. 
'riiese  divisions  are  supposed  to  be  established  by  the  necessity 
of  order;  but  some  ailvcnturous  Silurian  chief  attacked  and 
annexed  (\ambria,  invadim^  it,  as  its  chieftain  says,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  Hut  if,  as  Sedgwick  seems  to  have  proved, 
the  u|>per  C^iradoc  or  ^lay-hill  sandstone  possesses  fossils  be- 
loni;im^  to  the  Silurian  series,  and  thi'  Caradoc  is  connected  by 
all  its  characters  with  the  Cand)rian,  the  old  land-marks  must 
be  restored,  and  the  veteran  con([ueror  must  be  re-established  in 
the  possession  of  that  winch  he  lias  so  honourably  won. 

There  are  many  other  subjects,  theoretical  and  practical,  which 
we  mi<4’ht  be  expected  to  mention,  but  both  time  and  space  are 
(‘xhausted.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  of  tho 
scientific  labours  of  the  ])ast  year,  and  the  character  of  future 
research  is  indicated  in  tlie  fact  that  the  men  of  science  in  our 
day  are  devoted  to  that  knowledge  which  ministers  to  the  jiublic 
LTOod. 


Aur.  \’. — Thr  .intiofdfrd  I'ililiou  oj' Hi v  EiKfUsIi  Pods.  Hy  Itolual 

liell.  ‘  1  )rv(li‘ii.’  d  vuls.  IjoiuIou:  .lohii  W.  Parker  A  Son.  iSol. 

Thk  successive  vicissitudes  of  rise,  fashion,  and  decay,  which  pass 
u])on  the  materials  of  language,  have  been  gracefully  com[)ared 
liy  ilorace  to  the  analogous  changes  which  annually  take  place 
in  the  foliage  of  trees  ;  the  poet  ascribing  to  custom  that  domi¬ 
nion  over  words  which  Nature  exercises  over  tin*  vegetable 
creation.  The  image  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  excei»t  that  it 
rever.ses  chronology — inasmuch  as  we  are  the  ancients,  and  look 
back  to  our  far  distant  ancestors  as  the  infants  of  the  race.  So 
the  Romans  saw  in  Ennius,  and  we  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  not 
the  l)los.soms  of  spring,  but  the  decayi‘d  foliage  of  winter,  while 
summer  blossoms  and  autumnal  fruits  enrich  the  later  eras  ot 
national  literature. 

d'here  must  necessar  iiy  be  a  period  at  which  these  seasons 
meet.  That  is  not  when  summer  mellows  into  autumn,  but  when 
winter  is  regenerated  into  spring  ;  in  otlcT  words,  the  best  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  nation  only  decays  with  the  decease  of  national  indivi¬ 
duality,  in  which  event  it,  like  those  who  s])oke  and  wrote  it,  puts  on 
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tlic  liv’^crv  ut  tliii  v'lctor.  Some  writers,  jiiul  those  not  uiifiotjiiciitly 
niijii  of  iliL*  rarest  einiiieiice,  occupy  the  parenthesis  of^  time 
that  witnesses  the  transition.  It  their  K>t  is  happily  cast  in  the 
spring  tide  ot  their  nation,  they  wear  the  j^arb,  not  ol  sul)sei\  ieiict*, 
hut  of  triumph.  Tlie  spoils  with  which  they  deck  their  aiiti- 
(piated  costume  inaugurate  a  more  gracetul  tashion.  Ihey  seem 
like  corn-blades  glinting  through  the  snow,  or  remind  us  ot  those 
arresting  phenomena  we  souK'times  observe  in  trees,  which  produce 
their  new  buds  betore  they  have  shed  their  dead  leaves,  and  the 
green  shoots  brighten  into  vernal  lile  swathed  in  the  sere 
€xu  vue  of  the  past  winter. 

Of  this  image  Drydeu  is  the  literary  exemplification.  He  cul¬ 
tivated,  at  least  in  his  jioetry,  that  border  land  which  lay  between 
the  hyperboreal  rt‘gions  of  the  earlier  literature  of  England 
ruled  over  by  Chaucer  and  by  Spenser,  but  more  fertile  under 
the  sunshine  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  and  that  richer  domain 
in  which  modern  poetry  has  flourished.  One,  indeed,  of  his 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  song  ]mshed  his  compiests  further 
into  the  sunny  zone ;  but  Milton's  genius  was  .supremely  inde- 
jiendent  of  circumstance.  Seated  on  an  inaccessible  height,  he 
enjoyed  an  almost  noontide  ray,  while  his  contemporaries  below 
were  in  twilight.  His  sovereignty  of  genius  sujierseded  all 
common  laws.  Idke  swift-winged  birds  of  passage,  he 

‘  (’based  the  seasons,  and  o’ertuok  the  day,’ 


and  it  is  almost  as  true  of  him,  in  his  history  as  in  his  fancy, 
t  hat —  ‘ 

‘  lie  passed  the  llaining  hounds  of  .'^pace  and  time.’ 

Milton,  therefore,  furnishes  no  exception  against  our  general 
.Ntatianent,  that  the  age  of  Dryden  was  an  age  of  literary  tran¬ 
sition  ;  tor  while  some  of  his  prose  smacks  racily  of  the  elder 
Knglish  style,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  his  poetry  in  which 
it  would  b«'  a  venial  error  to  mistake  him  for  Pope,  or  even  for 
dohnson.  In  poetic  conception  and  style  he  struggled  to  shuffie 
ofi  th.e  coil  of  those  models  of  the  French  school  amidst  which 
his  predeces.sors  were  entangled  ;  and,  like  Milton,  informed  his 
tiuste  with  Italian  fiction  and  song,  while  he  imported  into  his 
language  that  strong  tincture  of  Latinity  wdiich  has  ever  since 
more  or  less  pervaded  our  literature,  and  which,  when  it  had 
attaiiUMl  its  highest  colour,  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a 
declaration,  to  be  found  in  his  ‘  History  of  England,'  that  our 
language  was  only  beginning  to  recover  from  the  almost  irre- 
parahle  mischief  done  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
peculiarity  ot  style,  of  which  he  evidently  regards  himself  as  the 
child  originator,  he  thus  justifit‘s  in  his  account  of  his  own  poem 
Annus  Mirabilis,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard — ‘  Upon 
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your  tirst  perusal  of  this  |>oeiu  you  have  taken  notice  of  some 
>vonls  whicli  I  have  innovated  (if  it  he  too  hold  for  me  to  say 
retined)  upon  his  Latin,  which,  as  I  oiler  not  to  introduce  into 
Kn<,dish  prose,  so  I  hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  alto¬ 
gether  inelegant  in  verse ;  and  in  this  Horace  will  again 
defend  me — 


Kt  nova,  fU-ta(|uc  n\ij)or,  hahohiint  vcrha  lidcni,  si 
(iran-o  fontc  cadant,  j>arce  dctorta - ” 


The  inference  is  exceeding  plain,  for  if  a  Homan  poet  might 
have  lilx'rty  to  coin  a  word,  supposing  only  that  it  was  derived 
Irom  the  (Jreek,  hnt  pnt  into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  In^ 
used  this  liberty  hut  seldom  and  with  modesty,  how  mucli  more 
justly  may  1  challenge  that  privilege  to  do  it,  with  the  same  j>re- 
retiuisites,  trom  the  best  and  most  judicious  of  Latin  writt‘rs  V 
In  a  word,  Dryden  helonged  to  a  period  of  social  and  literary 
twilight.  Ot  those  facts  in  his  history  which  in  the  biographies* 
ot  most  distinguished  men  are  fixed  and  definite,  we  have  but  an 
uncertain  knowledge.  It  is  chiefly  his  pnblished  writings  which 
throw  their  rays  through  the  nebulous  atmosphere  whicli  invests 
his  career.  We  jieer  through  the  mist  to  see  if  indeed  he  was 
the  morning  star  of  literature,  and  hail  him  with  a  dubious 
veneration  as 

- Lrightcst  in  the  train  of  niglit 

If,  rather,  he  helonged  not  to  the  dawn. 


Kero  again  we  join  our  voices  to  the  common  lamentafion, 
which  mourns  the  absence  of  that  accurate  biography  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  condensation  and  the  (piintessence  of  all  history, 
in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Drydim,  we  acapuaint  ourselvtts 
only  with  their  ghosts — ‘dim  forms  of  uncircumscrilxxl  shaile,^ 
and  how  fondly,  yet  how  vainly,  we  desiderate  the  nu  u  as  tlu'y 
lived,  and  talked,  and  behaved  among  their  companions.  So 
truly  did  the  poet  say,  that  the  brave  who  flourished  before  the 
era  of  Homeric  song  perished  in  inglorious  oblivion,  for  want  of 
the  celebrating  banl,  well  called  sacred,  because  he  jireserved  in 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  If  it 
were  su|)posable  that  the  steiim  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph 
should  hecoine  the  fables  of  a  distant  posterity,  how  gladly  would 
our  d(‘scen<lants  exchange  the  mythic  wonder  of  an  empire  tra¬ 
versed  in  a  day,  or  a  message  from  distant  lands  communicated 
in  a  second,  for  the  working  model  of  a  locomotive,  or  a  clear 
<lescription  ot  that  miraculous  machine  which  realizes  the  wildest 
prayer  that  ever  diverted  Olympus — 


Ye  gods,  annihilate  hut  time  .and  si)ace. 
And  make  two  lovers  haj»py  ! 
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Aolm  Drv^len  was  born  at  the  village  of  Ohlwinkle,  All  Saints. 
Northain]>tonshire,  on  the  Jhh  ot  August,  1()»11.  Ills  ancestor? 
wer<*  (liss(Mitoi's,  and  troin  the  absence  ot  any  iegisti\  ot  his 
baptism  in  tliis  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  village  chuiches,  it 
has  b(M‘n  assumed  that  his  parents  were  ba})tists.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Tichmarslp  or  at  the  neighbouring  school 
at  I  hindh',  and  was  atterwards  admitted  a  king  s  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  under  Hr.  JJiisby. 

In  May,  KioO,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarshii)  in  Trinitv 
College,  t^imbridge,  took  his  bachelors  degree  in  Januaiy, 
Kiod-d,  and  Avas  made  ]\Iaster  of  Arts  in  1()57,  by  dispensation 
from  the  Archbisho]^  of  Canterbury.  Of  his  college  course 
nothing  is  known.  If  in  early  life  he  was  imbued  with  noncon¬ 
formist  princi])les,  they  had  little  chance  of  surviving  the  joint 
intluences  of  Westminster  School  and  Cambridge  University,  d  or 
tln‘  former  he  always  entertained  a  high  veneration,  while  of  the 
latter  he  ever  held  a  very  low  opinion.  His  vigour  ot  intellect 
was  not  tor])etied  by  its  routine,  and  he  brought  Irom  it  a  ricli 
accumulation  of  scholarsliip. 

In  l(>57  he  exchanged  his  college  seclusion  for  liondon  life. 
This  he  entered  under  the  ausj)ices  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Gilbert 
Picktaing,  a  rigid  puritan,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  oi 
Cromwi‘11,  and  to  whom  Hrydeii  is  generally  su])j)osed  to  have 
acted  as  .st'cretarv.  In  accordance  not  only  with  the  intluences 
of  his  position,  but  also  with  the  traditional  jAolitics  of  his  family, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  faith  and  fortunes  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  the  first  poem  which  brought  him  into  public  notice 
was  his  ‘Heroic  Stanzas’  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
writ t< *11  two  years  afterwards.  They  indicate  a  very  accurate 
kimwledge  of  the  Protectors  great  characteristics,  and  among 
thirty-.seven  .stanzas,  many  of  which  are  stiff  and  turgid,  the 
thn*e  following  are  at  once  the  most  laudatory  and  poetical: — 


(>. 

His  grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  alone; 

For  lie  was  great,  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 

Ami  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

15. 

11  is  palms,  though  under  weights  they  did  not  stand, 
Still  thrived:  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fade. 

Heaven  in  his  jiortrait  showed  a  workman’s  hand, 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

d7. 

II  is  body  iu  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest. 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  inav  be  blessed 
M  here  t>iety  and  valour  jointlv  go. 
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Within  two  years  tVoiii  the  jnihlication  of  this  poem  we  liiul  his 
name  attaehi  tl  to  anotln'r,  entitled  ‘  Astra'a  Uednx  ;  a  I'otan  on 
tin*  Happy  Restoration  and  Return  i)f  ids  Sacred  Majesty  (Charles 
thi'  S(H-ond,  IhtiO.’  d'iui  pnhlieation  of  thispiunn  ^'ives  ns  tii(‘  first 
«4Tnnps(‘  of  tin*  unprincipled  venality  of  Dryden’s  character.  His 
natnn'  wa>  insnsceiitihh*  of  that  «mthnsiasm  especially  natural  to 
the*  vonnj4,  which  eonld  glow  in  tin*  i*(mtt*m])lation  of  tlu'  gT(*atin\ss 
of  those*  }»rim*iples  for  which  Cromwell  fought.  The  st(*rn  sim- 
plieitv  of  the  victor,  the  rcpe>sing*  maji*stv  and  conscious  great n(*ss 
which  could  dispense  with  the  e  xternals  of  sov(‘reignty,  resigning 
witlnmt  the  jmrple,  ami  swaying  the  destinie^s  of  the  civilizeal 
world  without  tln^  scc‘ptr(‘;  the  grandeur  of  a  religion  without 
c(*r(*mony;  a  policy  nntrammeled  hy  dijdomatic  artifice;  and  an 
imp»*rial  power  without  the  ce>arseness  of  (h*spotism,  and  tlu^  con- 
stt'llation  of  the  heroes  of  freedom  whoso  names  sjKirkle  with 
undying  lustre*  in  that  richest  ve*in  of  time; — none  of  the 
(*motions  which  all  this  was  calculated  to  (‘xcite  hurned  in  the 
hosom  of  J)ryden,  nor  could  tlnj  dastard  indigniti(*s  |)ractis(*d  on 
the  disintt‘rred  ]K*rson  of  his  helauded  Cromwell  (‘licit  a  singh' 
(*xpr(*ssion  of  indignation  eu*  of  scorn.  ‘  There  was  nothing,'  says 
the  (‘ditor,  Ho  Ik*  hoped  or  feared  from  the  descendants  or 
adherents  of  the  Ih-oti'ctor.'  This  consideration  may  m>t  have 
intiuemvd  the  ]>oct ;  hut  the  reader  can  hardly  avoid  h(*ing 
affected  hy  it  when  he  finds  that  almost  every  topic  which  in  the 
former  })oem  was  referred  to  as  a  su]|ject  of  j)an(*gyiic  is  here 
mad(*  a  ground  of  reproach  or  lamentation.  England  is  descrihed 
as  having  been  isolated  from  the  jiolicy  of  Europe;  church  and 
state  as  gn^aning  for  the  return  of  the  king,  with  fanaticism  in 
the  ]>ulpit  and  faction  on  the  throne*.  I^^vmi  peace*,  which  had 
heen  extolled  as  the  great  work  of  the  ‘  Protector,’ h(*comes  a 
‘dreadful  (piiet'  and  ‘horrid  stillness;’  and  the  treaty  wdiich 
followed  sp(*(*dily  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  between  France  and 
Spain  is  cited  as  evidence  that  Providiaice  had  abandoned  the 
kingdom.  His  eulogy  of  Cnjinwidl  was  evidently  what  he 
himself  designatijs  ‘painted  lire;’  while  his  adulation  of  the 
second  Charles  is  something  at  once  more  tame  and  less  natural. 
One  or  two  of  his  extravagancies  will  suflice  to  justify  our 
censure: — 

.And  welcome  now,  grc'at  monarch,  to  your  own! 

R(*hold  till*  approaelung  clifls  of  All»ion. 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  yoiir  view; 

As  yon  meet  it,  the  land  approaches  you. 

Tin*  land  returns,  and,  in  tin*  white  it  W(*ars, 
d'in^  marks  of  j)enitenee  and  sorrow  h(*ars  ; 

Rut  you  whose  goodness  your  dese(*nt  does  show, 

A'our  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too, 

Ry  that  sann*  mildin*ss  which  your  father’s  crown 
Relore  did  ravish  shall  secure  vonr  own. 
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Not  tiod  to  rules  ol’  policy,  you  liiul 
lii'Vcuj^c  less  sweet  tluiii  u  lor^iviui^  iiiiiul. 

'I'hus,  when  the  Alini^j^hty  would  to  Moses  give 
A  siu:ht  of  all  he  eouhl  heludd,  and  live, 

A  voice  helore  his  entry  did  ju-oelaiin 

Long  sutVering,  goodness,  mercy,  in  his  name. 

Your  ]K)wer  to  justice  doth  suhinit  your  cause, 

Your  goodni‘ss  only  is  al>ove  the  laws, 

M’hosc  rigid  letter,  while  pronounced  hy  yon. 

Is  st)rter  made.  So  winds  that  tempests  brew 
When  tlirougli  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  tlight, 

Madt‘  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lose  their  spite  ; 

And  as  thos(‘  lees  that  trouble  it  reline 
'I'he  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine. 

So  t(‘ars  of  joy  for  ycmr  returning  spilt 

Work  out,  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. — Vol.i.  ]>p.  123,121. 
Ami  again — 

'fhat  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 

It  .stained  the  duller  sun’s  meridian  light, 

Did  once  again  its  poti  nt  lires  renew, 

<  I  aiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  wor.ship  you. — lb.  ]>.  125. 

fine  other  line  seems  to  sign  and  seal  this  abdication  of  all 
self-respect  and  manhood — 

‘  For  what  the  powerful  takes  not,  he  be.stows.’ 

The  line  of  Virgil, 

*  Parcere  subjectis  ct  debellare  superbos,’ 

will  not  bear  ndlection ;  but  this  wholesale  justification  of  the 
right  ot  might  might  have  been  heard  without  surj)iTse  from 
d(‘tlrie.s,  but  is  paintully  strange  from  the  lips  of  Dryden.  It  is 
humiliating  to  imagine  the  author  of  the  Eulogy  on  Cromwell 
sneaking  l>y  the  wall  about  town,  hugging  his  carcase  and  pouring 
out  his  abject  ble.ssings  on  the  almighty  grace  of  the  king  which 
sutlered  him  to  be  in  existence. 

I  >ut  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  in  anticipation  of  a  reign  which 
might  be  illustrated  by  dignity  and  virtue,  and  bfe.st  with 
h.'dycon  days  of  pcjice  and  freedom.*  Not  so  ;  after  an  interval 
ot  tuentydive  years,  over  the  annals  of  which  humanity  blushes 


III 


I  lu'  sami*  remarks  Jipply  to  liis  panegyric  on  the  coronation  of  his  majestv 
I'lol,  in  which,  among  otIuT  lollies,  the  lollowing  lines  oeeur: — 


rapt  sott  and  warm,  yonr  nanu*  is  sent  on  high, 

As  tlamcs  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  llv. 

Musie  herself  is  lost;  in  vain  she  brings 
lh*r  choicest  notes  to  praise  the  best  of  kings: 

Her  nudting  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have  found, 

And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness  drow  ned. — Vol.  i.  p.  l*^b 
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an.l  sickens  wo  I,i,u  writiu-  in  the  same  strain  tl„. 
Inenodi.i  Augnstalis,  a  hnneral  I’m.lariek  Poem,  Sacred  to  tli.' 

on  tin.  kini^  aio  still  nioro  naii.sc<>us: _  ^ 

Kind,  and  ^n-aeions,  to  the  last, 

t>n  all  lie  loved  hetore,  his  dyini^^  beams  he  east  • 

t)h,  trnly  i^^ootl,  and  tmly  i^reat,  ’ 

I-  or  olorums  as  lie  rose,  beni^'idV  so  lie  set ! — Vol.  ii.  ]«.  (J.-.. 

Nor  was  Diyden’.s  monstrous  adulation  of  the  kin--  and  th  o 

1..S  poetry  to  wind,  l.rand.  of  literature  a  consi.lcrahle  a,  o  , 
ot  licence  lias  always  heen  conceded.  In  his  iircfice  to  ‘  \li  -il 
an,  Aclntopheh’  his  euloginn.  upon  the  t';;; 

and  jaotane.  ‘<!od  is  mlmitely  mercifni,  and  his  liceir.nent  i- 
only  not  .so  hecan.se  he  is  not  intinite.’  To  aixdncdze'  for  ,lo' 
F..s,,t,,t..,,,  ot  ge.iinsa,.,!  lite.aiy  po.sition  wonl.l  he  vicious  ev,m 
w  le  It  po.s.sihle ;  hut  to  account  for  it  is  not  .so  ,lit«cnlt  a  ii’iatt.a- 
He  liad  meanwhi  e  hcen  made  the  poet  laureate  to  Charh'.s  I,.'- 
See,  Id  ;  and  such  anrels  might  well  drip  an  ohiivion  of  virlla. 

John  Jhyi'lem''’’  "  of 

As  the  work  hefore  ns  excludes  the  ],lays  of  Drvden  we  shall 
no  tnither  notice  him  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  to  evhlhit  1‘ 

"le  z,  i";;: 

advocated  and  atteinj>ted  to  vindicate,  upon  critical  rrroiii,  I 

this  snhjcct  arc  thus  succinctly  given  hy  Mr.  Beil;— 

vvitliiii  ft'rtain  limitation';  nrevemts  fh  "  i  f  r*  ^ 

. . . 

thi.s  doctrine  is  as  reiiiarkal.le  as  the  doetrine  itself-  ‘‘t  ,  *  T 
easiness  of  hlaak  verse  renders  the  poet  too  I  ix  ri-  ,,f  I.’  '  /  /  i''”‘ 

^ay  many  things  whieli  n.idit  hetter  he  on  i  U  i  ’-it  I  '  t''"!  i 

1  ,  I  11  the  })oet  commoidy  conhnes  his  sense  to  liis  eoiii»I<.f  i 

ol'low  Tll  .rnl  ■•''.vaesliall  L  tiinillv 

I'lnoM  tlnni,  not  they  the  rliyin,-.  the  fam  v  then  e  ves  leisure  t,.  il" 
come  in.  wl.ieh  seein,  so  heavy  a  tax  in.  iti  i.i  rc  lv  ^ 

All  the.seopinions,  however,  he  siihseipiently  retracted  as  holdiv 
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ils  h.'  lia.l  lai.l  tlioin  down.  Tliey  liad  been  first  expamled  and 
ilbistratt'd  iii  Ills  dodicatiou  of  tlic  piaA  of  tiio  lti\al  Ii<idics  to 
the  Karl  of  Orrorv,  and  subsequently  more  fully  in  his  ‘Essay 
onCritiei.-in;’  but  in  KWH,  in  his  Lines  to  the  Earl  of  Koscommon, 

.  >  m  t  1  •  _ 


In*  thus  tluiiouiices  the  practice — 

IJarha rolls  nations,  anil  more  harharous  times, 

Dt'liast*  till*  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes; 

M'hose  mile  at  first,  a  kind  of  hobhling  jirose. 

^riiat  limped  aloni;,  and  tinkled  at  the  close. 

We  are  tin*  h\s.s  concerned  at  omitting  a  criticism  on  liis  jdays, 
inasmncli  as  Ids  fame  dejiends  but  little  upon  them,  and  will 
probably  hereafter  de])end  still  less.  They  were  written  for  the 
most  part  with  that  haste  which  was  necessitated  by  poverty;* 
and  while  they  continually  exhibit  the  inalienable  vigour  of  his 
mind,  were  defaced  with  unbearable  indecencies.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  entitleil,  ‘Mr.  Limberhand  ;  or,  the  Kind  Keeper,’ was 
jirohibited  after  the  third  performance,  on  the  score  of  its  inde¬ 
cency  ;  an  event  which,  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
( diaries  the  Si'cond  n(‘eds  no  comment.  It  is  only  doing  justice  to 
Drydeii  to  state,  that  twenty-two  years’  afterwards,  he  openly 
avow»‘d  his  repentance  for  these  improprietie.s,  in  his  preface  to 
the  ‘  Kables,’  a  selection  from  the  tales  of  Chaucer,  modernized 
by  Dryden,  in  numbers  and  style. 

‘  May  I  have  leave,’  he  says.  Mo  inform  my  reader  that  1  have  eon- 
lined  mv  ehoiee  to  siieh  tales  of  Chaucer  as  savour  notliiiiir  of  immo- 
dt‘sty.  If  I  have  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Itoeve, 
the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Mereliant,  the  Sumner,  and  above  all  the 
Wife  of  Hath,  in  the  jirologue  to  her  tale,  would  have  iirocured  me  as 
many  friends  and  readers  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  oi‘  pleasure  in 
the  town.  Ihit  I  will  no  more  otfend  against  good  manners.  1  am 
sensible,  as  1  (Might  to  he,  ol  the  seaiidal  1  have  given  by  my  loose 
writings,  and  make  what  reparation  1  am  able  by  tliis  iiublie  aeknow- 
ledgment.  If  anything  of  this  nature,  or  of  profaneness,  be  crept 
into  these  poems,  1  am  so  far  from  defending  it  that  I  disown  it.  'IJotum 
hoc  indictum  rolo. — Vol.  ii.  pp.  2  IS. 

In  estimating  1  )ryd(‘n  s  dramatic  excellence  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  tact,  that  during  the  whole  period  ot  the  Commonwealth 
the  theatres  had  been  closed,  from  a  sense,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  mistaken  one,  ot  their  baneful  influence  on  public  morality, 
lieiuo  diamatic  genius  had  been  laid  to  sleep  during  a  time  when 
all  the  powers  and  passions  ot  society  had  beem  kept  by  unpa¬ 
ralleled  e\ents  in  the  condition  ot  the  intensest  vioihince  Uurin^ 


Ihc;  .MUOIU  ICS,  Nivs  l»r.  .loliiisoii,  ‘  lu  wlikh  Drvduu  was  coinloiiiiu’d  to 
pass  Ins  Ilf,-  aiy  n  asnnal.ly  Mipinis,-,!  to  liavo  lilast,  ,!  his  genius,  to  have  ilrivcu 

audio  have  mtereepted  the  full-hLwu 
1 1(  irmico  whicli  longer  growth  would  have  siij)plicd.’ 
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the  loiii;'  trance  of  the  drama,  the  ]nilpit  superseded  the  stage 
with  a  power  and  j)athos  wdiich  stirred  up  the  very  depths  of  tlie 
d  social  mind,  wliile  tlu‘  most  elal)oratt‘  and  animated  controversy 
nut  only  exalted  the  tastes  of  the  people,  hut  also  developed  tlie 
copiousness  and  ]H)wer  ot  their  language,  to  a  degree  of  which  it 
might  hetore  have  been  supposed  incapable.  With  the  Lvestora- 
tion  the  drama  arose  trom  the  sepuh*hre,  and  shook  otf  the  dust 
l)ut  not  the  coriuption.  During  its  long  slet'j>,  the  age  and  the 
language  had  changed.  The  ‘  Muse,’  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  happily 
observes,  ‘  awoki*  in  the  same  antiipiated  and  al)surd  vestments 
in  which  she  had  lallen  asleep  twenty  years  before ;  or,  if  the 
reader  will  pardon  another  simile,  the  ])oets  were  like  those 
who  alter  long  mourning  resume  for  a  time  their  ordinary 
ilress(‘s,  oi  which  the  fashion  has,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
away.  In  dismissing  Dryden’s  tlramatic  jiroductions  we  quote 
the  language  ot  Mr.  Macaulay’s  admirable  Kssay  in  tlie  M^klin- 
bnrgh  lleview.  ‘  His  plays,  his  rhyming  i>lays  in  particular, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  drama.  He  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  powei’ 
id  exhibiting  real  human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  tah*nt. 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into  which  the 
iin})erfect  process  of  our  reason  can  resolvii  them  he  was  very 
delicieiit.  His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications;  they  are 
not  well  assorted  assemblages  of  (jualities.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  he  seizes  a  very  coarse  and  marked  distinction,  and 
gives  us  not  a  likeness  but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which  a  single 
poculiarity  is  protruded  and  everything  else  neglected,  like  the 
.Manpiis  of  (iranby  at  the  inn  door,  wliom  we  know  by  nothing 
but  his  baldness;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his  sipiint. 
1  hese  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill,  for  most  of  his  jiictures 
seem,  like  lurkey  carjiets,  to  have  been  exjiressly  designed  not 
to  resemble  “anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  tlie  earth.”’ 

In  KitJT,  Dryden  published  the  ‘  Annus  Mirabilis,’ in  which, 
as  remarked  by  his  editor,  he  first  devidoped  his  ]>owers  of 
descrijition.  ^  \\  e  have  here,’  he  says,  ‘  the  dawn  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  he  afterwards  completely  etfccted  in  English  poetry — 
diction  distinguished  by  strength,  ])urity,  and  fitness,  flowing 
versification,  and  the  final  abandonment,  with  a  few  exceptional 
excesses,  of  metajihysical  obscurity  and  imagerial  conceits.’  d'his 
work  affords  one  ot  many  instances  in  which  both  the  writings 
and  the  character  of  Dryden  have  been  the  subject  of  fierce  di.s- 
pute,  and  that  even  among  the  ablest  critics.  Dr.  Johnson 
characterizes  it  as  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works,  and  in  this 
judgment  he  is  both  ])receded  and  followed  by  the  opinions  of 
many  others  whose  criticisms  may  insjiire  curiosity  even  where 
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tliov  <lo  not  ooininaiul  respect.  On  the  contrary,  Mi.  Macaulay 
savi,  ‘the  Annus  Miral.ilis’ shows  great  coininand  of  cxi)icssio« 
aiiil  a  tine  car  for  lieroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  iS'ot 


only  has  it  no  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
Work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  wiite  poetiy. 
ItsatVocted  similes  are  the  best  part  of  it.  Gaudy  weeds  pre¬ 
sent  a  more  (‘iicourai^ing  spectacle  than  utter  bareness.  There 
is  searcoly  a  sineh*  stanza  in  this  lonj^  work  to  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  set‘ms  to  have  contributed  anything.  It  is  pioduced  not 
by  creation  l)Ut  by  construction.  It  is  made  up  not  of  pictures 
but  of  inferences.’ — ‘  Edinburgh  Review,'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  22. 

In  the  face  of  these  criticisms  we  must  venture  to  say,  that  in 
many  stanzas  the  poetry  shows  like  crippled  prose,  while  in  some 
it  exhibits  the  most  detestable  vice  of  Dryden's  adulation,  the 
comparison  of  C’harles  the  Second  with  the  Supreme  Being.  We 
instance  a  stanza  describing  the  setpiel  of  the  great  contiagration 
of  London  in  1  tdib  : 

'I'hc  father  of  tlu*  j)eo]>lo  oj)ened  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed; 

Thus  (lOiTs  anointed,  Hod’s  own  jdaee  supjdied. 

And  fdled  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

Had  the  monarch  supplied  the  wants  of  the  houseless  citizens 
from  his  own  j>rivate  resources  this  eulogium  could  scarcely  be 
defended  by  religious  reverence ;  but  as  all  the  bounties  com¬ 
memorated  wert*  (‘xtorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  nation,  our 
censure  on  the  impiety  ot  the  poet  is  lost  in  our  ridicule  of  his 
absurdity. 

In  HiM,  he  brought  out  the  tragic  comedy  of  ‘The  Spanish 
Friar,’  which  we  only  mention  to  indicate  the  change  which  was 
now  about  to  j)ass  upon  Lhyden's  religious  prolession.  This, 
with  one  memorable  exception,  was  his  last  manifesto  on  the 
sifle  of  proti'stantism,  and  in  it  he  satirized  the  Catholics  with 
the  utmost  animosity;  yet  in  the  same  year  he  produced  the 
tirst  part  ot  his  celebrated  poem,  ‘  Absalom  and  Acliitophel,’ 
which  is  su])posed  to  have  been  written  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  ami  to  have  occujdt'd  nine  months  in  its  composition. 
The  poem  was  occasional  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  IMon- 
inouth,  a  natmal  son  ot  Charles  the  Second.  IMonmouth  is 
ivpresentf'd  as  Absalom,  whose  chief  adviser,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  was  Aehitophel. 


I  ho  hxcluMoii  Hilt,  says  Mr.  Hell,  ‘was  the  great  (piestion  at  issue 
.etween  the  king  and  the  Whigs;  and  the  Roman-eatholie  religion,  it’ 


not  aetiially  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  was  notoriouslv  identified 
with  his  party.  It  was  inipossihle  to  defend  the  king,  theretdre  without 
s^viuing  to  sn]>port  popery.  Such  was  the  dilemma  in  which  Drvdeu 
pkieed  himsell  by  his  sudden  transition  from  the  ‘  Spanish  Friar,’  hi 
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whirli  the  bitterest  seoni  and  (letestation  were  tluiiix  npon  the  .lesuits» 
to  tlu*  *  Ahsaloin  ami  Aelutojdiel,’  in  which  the  roval  ohstinaey  wa?* 
Mistaiiu'd,  in  its  resistance  to  the  |)roti‘stant  a[>peals  td'  tlu*  ]H‘0])le. 
(\>nscious  ot*  tlu*  (lania^in^  ari^iiinents  that  ini^ht  hi*  hroiip^ht  aii^ainst 
the  ]n)em,  it*  the  source  from  whence  it  jU'oceeded  were  avowed,  he 
jnihli>lu*d  it  anonymously.  I>ut  the  art,  the  variety,  the  exuuisito 
ii'-riiuony  of  the  satire  could  not  he  mistaken,  d'he  authorship  was 
delected  at  onee.’ — Vol.  i.  ]>.  ol). 

‘  Ahsaloni  and  Achitoj)lu‘r  was  one  of  the  nK>st  poworful,  and 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Drvilen's  poetical 
com]»ositions.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  Ac}iito])liel 
luis  become  familiar  to  every  reaih*r  (d  Kn^lish  verse,  and  fur¬ 
nished  ijord  liyron  with  an  opju>i*tunity  of  sn(*erin!.^  at  what  ho 
rcL;arded  as  the  comparative  indjecility  of  Wordsworth.  A  sini^lo 

line, 

‘  For  ]>riests  of  all  religions  are  the  sanu*,’ 


givi  s  the  key  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencit's of  the  work.  Drydi  li 
t  vidently  desired  to  a.^sume  a  position  of  neutrality,  in  order  ti.» 
c«*ver  his  inteinled  secession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Homan  Catholics. 
]f  he  meant,  as  we  presume  he  did,  to  condemn  only  the  gi'in  - 
rality  of  the  clergy  of  the  po])ish  and  Anglican  churches,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  exce})t  against  his  satire;  while'  if,  on  the  other 
liand,  he  intended  to  ])lac«'  Jeremy  Taylor,  ]Jaxter,  tuid  Ihmyan 
in  the  same  category  with  Laud  and  his  hireling  associates,  hi^ 
statoiiu'nt  wouhl  be  too  absurd  to  merit  a  repl}’. 

The*  second  jKirt  of  ‘  Al)salom  and  AcliitopheV  which  a])p(‘ared 
in  IbSi?,  was  chietly  written  by  Nahum  Tate,  to  whom  Jtiyden 
tran*^ferred  the  task  for  reasons  not  sutheieiitly  exj)lained  ;  his 
own  contribution  to  it  having  been  coidiiu‘d  to  about  two  hundic'd 
lin  <  ‘  The  principal  clu\raeters,’  says  ]\Ir.  ]](*11,  ‘  drawn  by  I  )ryden 

in  his  contributions  to  this  secoinl  part,  are  these  of  Little  and 
Shmlwell,  uinler  the  names  of  J)oeg  and  Og.  He  treats  them 
both  with  tlu' utmost  contempt, and  <leseending  to  personal  traits, 
li:i<  b.  <jueathe»l  to  us  an  immortal  portrait  of  Shadwt'll  reeling 
lio.iij  «lrunk  from  a  ‘treason-tavern’  bt*hiinl  his  llambeau. 


‘  Uound  a  glohe,  and  liipiorocl  every  chiiik.’ 

d’iu*  imblicatimi  of  the  second  part  of  ‘  Absalom  and  Achitoph(.  r 
w  w  tolh)W(‘d  in  a  few  days  by  that  of  the  ‘Heligio  Laici,’  a  j)oeni 
tile  litle  of  which  was  evidently  (haived  from  Sir 'J’homas  Lrown’.^ 
‘  ie  ligio  ^l(‘dic!.’  The  light  whicli  tliis  poem  throws  on  Jtryden’.s 
r'lieious  ojiinions  is  not  only  didiious  but  extremely  ])eiplexing. 
]t  a  bold  d**elaration  of  tin*  ])rotestant  failli,  and  that  iii 
ilouittful  and  dangerous  times,  on  the  part  <d’  a  man  who  se«  ins 
to  have  giv(*n  a  very  thoughtful  atti-ntion  to  the  jioints  at  issue 
l*'‘tw«‘en  the  rival  churches.  Indeed,  he  felt  it  lu.-cessary  to  justify 
X.S. — VOL.  IX.  G 
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liis  entering  its  ii  liwiiiiiu  on  so  ]H’o1ouikI  ii  theological  dis(|ui- 
sition. 

‘  ir^  111*  siivs  111  Ins  |'i'i*t;u*i-*,  ^  it  ho  olijootoil  to  me  tltit  hciiii!^  lti\iiiu]; 
1  oiii^lit  not  to  liiivo  coiioi-niod  mysolt  with  sjiooiilatioiis  which  holon: 
to  tho  prolVssioTi  ol*  divinity,  I  oould  answer,  that,  iiorhajis,  layineL 
with  oijnal  advantai^os  ol*  | tarts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  ineoiii. 
]u‘tent  ofsam-d  things;  hut  in  the  due  sense  oi*  my  own  weat 

ne>s  and  want  of  learning  1  plead  not  this.  1  pretend  not  to  mah 
nivsi-ll’a  judge  ot  laith  in  others,  hut  only  to  maki*  a  eonression  of  nr 
own.  1  iav  no  unhallowed  hand  np(>n  the  ark,  hut  wait  on  it  with  th 
ri*ver»‘nee  that  lH*eoines  me  at  a  distanee.  In  the  next  place,  1  wit 
iiiijennonsl V  eontess,  that  tlu*  hi'lps  I  have  used  in  this  small  tioatis; 
were  nianv  of  them  taken  from  the  works  ol  our  own  reverend  divine 
of  the  Chiireh  of  Knglaiid  ;  .<o  that  the  weapons  with  which  1  conik 
irreligioii  are  already  eonseerated.’ — \ol.  ii.  p.  'h). 

Ihit,  in  truth,  Drydcn  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  iloating  oi 
the  billows  of  an  ocean  vague  from  its  boundlessness,  but  rathe 
to  have  been  tossed  about  in  the  .short  and  chopiiing  sea  of  sell- 
int(*rest.  In  the  text  of  the  Ihiem  we  find  the  following  lines ii 
advocacy  of  per.soual  religious  responsibility  and  the  right  o: 
private  judgment : — 

More  safe  and  miieh  more  modest  ’tis  to  say, 

(lod  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way. 

And  that  the  Scrijitmes,  though  not  everv where 
Freo  from  corruption,  or  i‘ntire  or  clear. 

Are  uneorrupt.  suilieient  clear,  entire. 

In  all  things  which  our  neetlful  faith  reipiire. 

If  luh.rrs  in  the  same  glass  hetler  see, 

dhs  lor  themselves  they  look,  hut  not  for  me; 

For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 

Not  from  what  others,  hut  wluit  1  believe. — Ih.  p.  5:h 

Vet  so  little  do(‘s  ho  seem  grounded  in  the  great  principle (- 
private  judgment  that  he  writes  a  few  pages  afterwards  tli 
following  lines : — 

O 


.\nd  after  hearing  what  our  Fhureh  can  .say, 

If  still  our  reason  runs  another  wav, 

1  hat  ]>vivate  reason  tis  more  ju.<t  to  curb 
Ilian  h\  disputes  the  public  ])eace  disturb; 

For  points  uhscure  are  of  small  use  to  learii, 

but  common  (piiet  is  mankimrs  concern. — lb.  p.  oO. 

1  he  Athanasian  f  reed  setans  to  have  been  a  sad  stumbliii: 
block  to  Dryden.  If  its  iirethtory  damnation  includes  all  wt 
never  h(*ard  ol  the  (hrspcl,  his  perplexed  understandino-  honestj 
nwolts  against  it.  though  even  of  this  he  says,  ‘  1  am  far  fror 
hlanung oven  that  pretatory  addition  to  the  Fh-ecnl,  and  as  far  fror 
cavilling  at  tin*  i'oiitinuation  of  it  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Churcl 
wiiere,  nil  the  days  appointed,  it  is  publicly^ead.^  Lrydeii 
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J;  -  .lu,  natun.  ..f  Clntt  On;;'^;;;  'f,  !'y  sud. 

;  not  1.3-  c.n, Aid, i-.to  (;o,i, 

^  A  11,1  wdl  It  i„|„.|,,  I  '■'•H.s-  I'lit  liy  unity  of  jiorson  ’ 

,  -il-nv,.,!  ,t  of  oliici.latini  fl.o  u  :  r,''-''  or 

;  -on,  arou.nl  tho  <listinct;intolli4!  o  wliiol. 

■  J"i.  ir  I'ofakcs  lAinsolf '  f  i*  if  -itln 

f'lua  h-  Iroil.  First  ho  .ays  •  T  .  ,  ••‘-,...1 

t-"o  l•.■J.of,  flioso  ...xplanntorv  c.-eoA  (fo  ‘v  "* 

Aiuana-sins  lui.Atporlmjis  ho  ‘''H  of 

aluays  I,o  a  nivsterv  in  si, it,,  c  ’  "•  's  •snpoinatnral 
r-'n.  til, >j, Iain  Apostles’ fVcd  I-,  ‘'•'1’"'"'''^"  I  •""I  for  niv  own 

as  the  sinip;e,st  .Ii..t  i^ (  7,^  ““>•  "“■•k 

in^ht  well  (i,„|  ,vhat  is  callcl  he  AnostT"'  r  ‘''f  He 

<ln;<  stion;  f,,,-.  as  if  |,y  ,,,0,1,.  a'  V  ^ 'So  Ih^ht  of 

CIV, sis,  th.Te  is  oniitte,!  fion,  it"  II''^  ‘'"-"■"'on  of  all  w,-itten 
8"""1  <'ai',hiial  point  of  the  ( 'luisfi.,*^  'test  rehTcuf,.  to  (ho 

»“'i  'v  - '"v!".:. 

""•y  liavekept  the  .Scrint  ,  ,  ^  :  of  the  latter  ho  s-.vs 

'  ^  assumed  wiiMf  "m!  ^^*‘"‘*^<^>H(*oul(»nuis(s 

‘'l".  spiiit,  an,l  ha.  e  ]e  i  t; 7  il"'^  "'-Hihilit y  i„ 

"re  not  uoco.snrv  C  ^  f  f'f  '‘T  «'»'  Scripinre 

W|' 'k-"i  l>"neo,  aiid  <lesti-u',..ti',o!  V,'"  ‘k;in,nal,le  uses  of 

-"PO  fho  reade  7o  ™i  f  "",7  f''-'  -'-‘-vo  :  H 

f' ■|■"".s(s  an.l  ( 1,0  use  thov  n  -’'‘^k-s  of  the  none 

iiioi",  is  one  thhl'h  S  "'■.•Scripture  to  c.I 

ai"‘th<'r;  an.l  (o  (his  l,e  'has  alre'iV" .i"ilipnent  i. 

J;-  "I"  en.l,a..,,.ssn,ent  of  hi.  h  -'"li''o."f"  as.sont! 

V*i'»iauce,  Ill’s  iut(‘r(‘sts  aiwl  fl  I-*’  alike  },i^ 

•’■l-l'ose  tho  fanatics  will  not  aHow  tl”  *’‘'irhanient,  foi-  1 

JJ'-;-"  "lo  infallihilitv  is  a  t  ,  J’livate  spi,it  in  (hi.;  ou.s, 

■ -  s r  sii  i ; 
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I  h«*ro  uiicuiiscioiisl y  iilKiiiiloiis  tlit*  wliolo  caso.  lo  iiitiust 

tin*  ul  <lis|)ntr<l  llieoluuical  jKHiits  to  the  legislatuic,  is 

oitviously  molt*  ahsunl  tliaii  cajiiiioit  it  to  the  arbitiatioii  ot 
tin*  piirstluMMl,  wliih*  both  eoursi'.s  an*  tH|ually  subvt*rsi\e  ot  tliat 
ri'jlit  ut  luivato  jiuluiiieiit  wliirli  l)ry<leu  had  just  i»eeii  luaiu- 
taiiiinir.  It  is  tlitrault  to  say  whethrr  religion  j)erishes  more 
e»*i laiulv  h»  ii  it  is  dr|M‘ndt*iit  on  the  dicta  ot  a  ju’iesthooil  or 
lie*  acts  of  a  parhaiie*nt.  History  leaves  the  dilemma  uiisolveil  ; 
and  H‘as(»n  ran  oidv  decide  tin*  disjiute  by  cutting  the  knot,  and 
abjuring  lie*  authoritv  of  both.  The  declaration  that  the  under- 
.''landings  of  the  |H*onle,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  were 
in  tie*  tine*.^  ot  (’liarles  the  Secinel — to  say  lejthing  i>t  t)urown — 
r»  pre.M*nt**d  in  the  legislatun*,  is  ridiculous  to  tie*  last  degrei*, 
and  of  this  ab.>nnlity  lhy»len  himself  must  have  lM*en  ])ertectly 
eoHM’ious.  In  spite  of  all  his  ditiicnlties,  in  his  ‘  Ueligio  Laid 
h*‘  e\»T  and  aieni  stnmbles  on  tie*  truth,  and  exhibits  it  with 
Iun  rharaeteri>tie  boldie‘S<.  t  If  this  the  following  passage  is  a 
striking  illusinuion — 

but  it’tie'Ve  he  a  jneviT  t(U)  jest  and  strong 
’l‘o  wink  at  erinies,  and  hear  nnpnnisle*d  wrong, 
book  hninhly  n[*ward;  >eo  his  will  disclose 
d’le*  ferlhlt  lir>t.  aiel  then  the  the*  iinp(»se, 

\  neilet  thy  pnviTty  i*i)uld  never  ])ay. 

Had  ie)t  eternal  uisiloni  fo;nel  the  way, 

And  with  e».le>lial  wealth  siipplieil  thy  store  ; 

lli^  iu>tiee  makes  the  tine,  \\\>  nieivy  jpiiis  the  score. 

S.'e  <iol  tleseeiiding  in  thv  human  frame; 

I  he  otleieled  sntlering  in  tie*  otlender’s  name: 

All  tin  mi>de«  d>  tt>  him  impviti'd  si.'i*. 

And  all  hi.  right eoiisie’ss  devnlvi’d  on  thei*. —  Ih.  p.  17. 

Aiel  again,  in  speaking  ot  the  Lilde,  and  the  sujijiression  of  it 
by  the  l*ajt;il  (,’hmeh.  le.‘  ..avs — 

1  he  book  s  a  eoininon  largess  to  mankind, 

N«'t  more  lor  them  than  everv  man  designedi ; 

'1  lie  welcome  lu'ws  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 

1  he  t*arner  >  not  i'ommisMoiK'd  to  exponnd. 

It  sj>»'aks  it>elf.  ami  what  it  does  contain. 

In  :ill  thing's  n.,»'dlnl  to  he  known,  is  plain.' — Ih.  p.  ol. 

ll  i>  liiiiniliMtiii;.'  O  tlii.l  Mrylcti  tlirro  yrnrs  al'tt'r  flic  )iulilii:i- 
licii  cl  the  ■  Ih'licjc  l.aici’  .'mii].csiiic  a  coiitiovci^ial  i.cciii 
‘  llic  llni.l  aii.I  the  I’aiither,’ it,  which  lie  epeiilv  and 
im.wedly  cinimts  hitiiselfas  a  in.  luher  and  an  advoetite  of  the 
l...nian-eath..ln' Chnrch;  and  it  i.<  still  nnue  j.ainful  lo  relleet 
that  this  ehtitiyo  of  iin.l'e.-Moii  occumd  iliiiiiediiiteh- after  fh<‘ 
i.c.'ij.i  ..1  a  ]i,  iiMon  tii'iii  the  Clown,  .sutticiont  of  itself  to  i.laeo 
hii.i  in  ea.'V  eiivunistanie.--.  Jt  is  unncces.saiy  here  to  repeat  the 
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luunoron^  criticisms  wliicli  have  heou  written  upon  tlie  strncturo 
of  this  }>ocm.  To  make  two  wild  beasts  ari^ue  on  points  ot‘  con- 
troversv, and  one  of  them  to  dt'clan'  herself  the  infallible  church; 
to  make  tlnnu  ar^iie  on  transuhstantiation  and  infallihilitv, 
apostolical  succession  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  would  seem  at 
first  sie^ht  ahsunl  to  the  last  dei^reo  :  and  nothini^^  hut  the  extra- 
ordinarv  tahsits  of  J>rytlen  could  have  sav(‘d  his  ])Oem  from 
universal  ridicule,  (ni  account  id  its  scheme,  irres|)ectively  of  the 
mannrr  in  which  it  was  carriial  out,  to  say  nothinuj  of  the  prhaa 
facte  evidence  of  its  dishonesty,  owing  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  religious  tergiversation  it  displays,  with  the  ))ecuniary 
inti'rest  ol' its  author.  Still  the  controviasial  poems  of  Drydi'ii, 
and  this  more  especially,  vindicates  a  new  claim  to  the  othmavise 
iMpiivocal  homair  of  the  laurols  which  he  wore,  lie  not  only 
merits  the  fame  of  having  inauguratod  by  his  style  a  new  epoch 
in  Ihitish  ]>oetrv,  hut  he  was  also  the  first  and  the  greatest  of 
vorsiliers  who  adapted  controvi'rsy  to  nund)ers.  How  far  this 
can  he  considmed  a  legitimate  honour  may  fairly  he  <[uestioned. 
Prosi*  would  si'cm  the  most  natural  vehicle  of  controversv.  The 
jirovince  of  poedry  is  to  delight, 

‘Aiiiniis  iiatuni  iiiventuimpie  poenia  juvandis,’ 

while  the  ol>ject  of  controver.sy  is  to  instruct  and  convince.  T») 
combine  thc‘  two  is  hard  if  not  unnatural  ;  the  attempt  even  in 
tlie  most  skilful  hands  inc(‘ssantly  flattens  poetry  into  prose,  and 
if  Horace’s  judgment  may  be  taken, 

‘  Si  ))aiiluui  a  siinniio  dccessit,  vorgit  ad  iimnu.* 

’•’rue  poetry  is  far  too  ethereal  a  thing  to  ])ind  the  fierce  forces 
of  polemical  strif(‘,  and  while  it  retains  its  genuine  nature  and 
function,  it  is  not  the  artilhuy  of  controversy  but  the  ‘voice  of 
the  turtle’  Inward  in  the  l>if>ing  times  of  ])eace. 

As  happens  in  all  such  cases,  our  ])oet  takes  cari‘  to  have  the 
advantages  all  on  his  own  side;  and  if  the  object  is  to  compiei* 
the  reader,  he  loses  tlie  battle  by  the  use  he  makes  of  those  very 
advantages,  ’rims  in  the  matter  of  infallibility  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  liestial  n‘]U’esentativc‘  of 
popery— 

Now  since  you  grant  some  necessary  guide. 

All  who  can  err  art'  justly  laid  aside, 
lieeause  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 
Sh«>ws  want  of  such  a  sun*  interprider  ; 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  wln>  can  err? 

'riien  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 
d'hat  such  there  is  you  stand  obliged  to  grant ; 

Our  Saviour  else  wen*  wanting  to  supply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  necessity. 


DRYnr.N;  ins  <  iiaua^tit.  and  writings. 
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It  llirn  n'luains,  that  (Mniri’h  can  only  In' 

T'hc  Lrniilc.  whicli  owns  unlailinir  certainty. —  ]h.  1*J1. 

Siirclv  ii  .-inL;ular  that  it  never  (socMirrcd  to  the  mind  .»t' 
hrvdfii  that  he  enlv  jnits  feitli  the  chnni  inta]lil)ilitv  on  iIk- 
|*art  of  tin*  !vonii''h  t’lnirch  a>  the  < ot  that  intal]it>ility 
winch  1"  te  >11 1 n ‘I'sede  tlie  reason  atid  the  taith  (4  inanhind,  Init 
l»v  what  irnanids  is  this  claim  .snjtportetl  wliich  liavo  not  hcen 
j»articipated  hv  the  <yreat  and  the  |j;ootl  ot  all  ages  who  Ijavt* 
stood  ah^tf  from  the  lh»mi.''h  (.’hnrch  as  corrupt  and  anti-ehristian  I* 
Wliv  mav  not  tin*  Mormons  make  tin'  same  claim,  and  l>etwt'en 
the  proofs  and  .sanctions  adduced,  Joe  Smith’s  exhnnn'd  tablets 
on  tin*  one  part,  and  on  the  other  tin?  li<|nefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januaiins,  the  tweaking  (T  the  devil  s  nost*  with  r(‘d  hot  tongs 
bv  St.  .\ nt inuiv,  and  the*  |*roir>t  id  tin*  l^lessed  \  irgin  against  tin* 
Horrr  ft  nf  the  I'rench  cab-drivers  t(.>  the  cow-boys  at  La 
Saletit*.  wlio  .vhall  de<*ide  '  hivleii  assumes  the  decision  after 
the  fa.'hioii  of  M r.  Speaker  on  a  j>rivate  bill; — those  who  are 
for  tin'  cow-bovs  will  >ay.  Aye; — Jiose  who  are  for  J«»e  Smith 
will  >av.  No.  'The  Ayes  ha\e  it. 

'The  n\ crpoworing  tbret'  of  tra<lition  to  inter]>ret,  if  not  t<j 
snpor-ede  iho  w'rith*n  wonl,  is  illn.*>iratetl  with  gn'ut  unction  by 
the  milk-white.  Hind;  the  tran>mi>sion  from  Father  to  Son  of 
apo,iolic  di*ctriin',  and  the  implicit  reliance  of  after  agt'S  on  tint 
strength  <*f  that  tran^mi.<sion,  is  made  hy  Hryden  the  pillar  and 
the  ground  of  faith. 

It  woidd  take  ns  ont  ot  onr  w'av  to  a])peal  to  Pahephatns,  w ho 
.srok>  to  re>olve  the  magiiitied  and  monstrons  nwt  hs  of  the  ( Jna'ks 
inl<*an  historical  haso.  and  perhaps  tin*  innnmerahle  <h‘ce[»tions  of 
which  the  (  oi’k-lano  ghost  is  an  example,  wonld  he  more  siiitial  to 
onr  pnrpos,*.  lUn  ovcii  conld  wa*  admit  that  tin*  tradition  of  ]»atent 
tacts,  vin  li  a>tln‘  a»a»inalion  (»t  Jnlins  (’a*siir,  or  the  existt'iice  <1 
t  hr  p\  ram  ids,  eon  Id  .siirvix  »•  the  w  astr  ot  time  and  he  reci'ivcil  with 
tin*  rat'.oiial  credit  dne  to  hi>torie  tacts,  it  mav  well  Ix'  iinpiire(l 
how  tar  thi>  confahanr  is  diir  to  doctrines  always  <le])ati*abh‘ 
fnnn  thrir  mvstrrions  natnre,  and  still  fnrtln'r  snrronndeil  with 
an  imprnrfrahle  mist  by  the  inten'sted  motives  of  those  through 
whom  thry  wen*  tran>mitt(*d.  It  an  historical  fac*t  must  btt 
reeeiv.'d  with  caniioii,  which  is  r.nly  tiaditional,  and  tinds  in» 
j'lace  in  antln  iitic  annals,  what  shall  we  sav  ot  a  meta])hvsical 
dogma  which  has  lnrni>hed  the  tln'iin*  of  the  controversy  ot 
.igrs  .  .\nd  nioie  e.sj>rcially  what  must  w*e  c(niclnih'  when  we 
tind  it  letferr.I  through  t In*  compnlsory  ignorance  of  gi*nerations. 
oidv  n*li»*vt*d  by  the  dry  s<*holasticiMn  «>f  a  priesthood  always 
inten*>tril.  ainl  too  fn*«|nently  unprincipled  and  base  ^  Is  the 
»inthont\  ot  >m*h  a  tiadition  on  such  snhjectstobe  extolk-d  above 
the  rational  and  revi  rent  I'xamination  of  the  Christian  world  ^ 
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Wo  sliouKl  not  have  tlioiiulit  it  iiooossarv  \o  inako  thoso 
remarks  upon  pomns  which  Dr.  Johnson  docliircil,  that  oven  in 
liis  day,  and  with  all  the  merits  he  ascribed  to  them,  were  only 
p(‘rusetl  as  a  task,  had  not  the  essential  part  of  this  controversy 
been  revived  in  our  own  days ;  hut  the  rational  piety  of  the  a<;e  has 
])een  again  assailed  by  the  follies  of  sacramental  etHcacy,  and  tlu* 
doctrine  of  tint  i\‘al  }»rt‘sence.  Drelatt's  and  ])riests,  and  tin* 
'iiornliie  fin'hit  of  curat(‘s  are  swelling  the  ndrogressive  crowd, 
who,  in  most  instances,  we  fear,  from  th(‘  lust  of  s})iritual  despotism, 
are  veering  towards  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Of  this  secession  I )rvden’s  sagacity  was  ])rojdietic.  lie 
hits  the  blots  in  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  an 
unerring  lance.  lie  ])ertectly  understood  the  compromise 
between  Romanism  and  Rrott'stantism  designeil  in  the  Rrayer 
Jiook  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hence  in  such  passages  as  the 
following,  the  Hind,  as  the  Chun’h  of  Ronu‘,  takes  a  fatal  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  l^inther,  which  repr(*sents  the  Church  of  England. 

'riu‘  l*autla*r  saul(‘d  at  tliis.  ‘And  wIumi,’  said  slu*, 

^  \\  cn‘  those  first  (Niiuieils  disallowed  by  me 
Or  when*  did  1  at  sure  d’raditioii  strike, 

Provided  still  it  wei’e  Apostolie:’ 

‘  Frii'iid,’  said  the  Hind,  ‘’  you  ipiit  your  former  ground. 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Seriptun*  found; 

Now,  ’tis  i'raditiim  joined  with  Holy  Writ; 
lint  thus  vour  memorv  betrays  vonr  wit.’ 

ft  ft  ft/  ft 

*  *  ^  * 


‘  Rut  you,  who  Fathers  and  Traditions  take. 
Ami  garhU‘  some,  and  some  you  guite  forsake, 
Fretmiding  ehureh  authority  to  fix. 

And  yet  some  grains  c»f  private  spirit  mix. 

Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  dilh‘rent  st‘ed. 

And  that’s  the  reason  why  you  never  breed; 
At  least  not  propagati*  your  kind  abroad, 

1‘kir  home  dissenti'rs  are  by  statutes  awed, 
Ami  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day.’ 

And  again, 

,  ‘  Why  all  these  wars  to  win  tin*  Hook',  if  W(‘ 
Must  m)t  intiM'piv't  for  ourselves,  but  she 
Either  lu*  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  fret*.’ 


Drydcn  could  not  have  written  more  apjiositcly  on  the  anoma¬ 
lous  condition  of  the  Anglican  (diurch  if  he  had  sat  in  the 
Jutlicial  Committee  of  tin*  Jhivy  (Jouncil,  and  heard,  as  wt*  tlid, 
Iroiu  the  lips  of  the  latti  ]..ortl  Laiigdale,  the  decision  ol  that 
tribunal  on  tin*  action  between  Mr.  (lorham  and  the  Jhshop  of 
Exeter.  l>espising  that  rock-founded  right  ot  priviite  jinlgmcnt 
to  which  the  Saviour  himself  did  homage,  both  churches  rest  on 
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tin*  liusis  <»t  ;i  or  i\u  ,  tli<' 

nii«*  to  tli<‘  siiu<lv  siioiil  ot  t riulitiini,  tlio  otlioi  oii 

tiio  wa\vs  wliioh  b.-at  aijaiii.-t  it.— tlie altoinalf  biliowsuf  as.sump- 
tinii  and  r«nn|)ronii>o.  • 

Wo  bavo  lot’t  oursolvos  no  sj»act*  in  wliich  to  connnent  on  llio 
inort‘  fn^itivo  b\it  jairolv  [>ootical  productions  of  1  hydon.  His 
xivs  1  >r.  •lolmson.  ‘on  tin*  <lcath  ot  Mrs.  Killigrcw  is 
nndonbtodlv  tin*  noblosi  odo  which  our  language  has  ever  j)ro- 
dneod.’  His  ‘  ( M(‘  tor  St.  (\‘cilias  Hay’  has  been  lauded  to  that 
point  at  whioh  all  oidogv  la'coines  tann*.  while  the  heroic  raptures 
•  •this  •  Alexandors  F»*ast’ ahs«dutely  eclipse  all  similar  productions 
in  Hriiisli  literature.  ( >t  his  jirnst*  it  is  not  too  much  t(»  say,  that 
in  tln^  <lepartmcnl  ot’ lit**raturo  to  which  he  addressee  I  hiinselt  he 
wa>  tin*  father  and  founder  of  Knglish  criticism.  In  this  branch 
of  coniptjsiiion  ho  .^tit*notheneil  the  very  soil  of  his  mother  tongiu*, 
insomuch  that  it  is  dillicult  to  .say  Innv  far  mod('rn  writers  are 
ind»;bto»l  to  his  (h'Velojnin  nt  ot  tin*  n*s<.»urces  ot  our  language*. 
His  h‘arning  was  com)n<‘hensiv«*  and  |)rof(iund.  He  may  fairly 
bo  calloil  tin*  father  t>f  Hritish  tran.slator.s,  for  ‘  Drydeu’s  Virgil’ 
will  bo  admired  so  h»ng  as  tin*  literatnreof  Koine  and  of  England 
.^hall  exist.  And  yet  amidst  all  this  niaiericl^ — the  artillery  of 
controversial  .satin*,  tin*  accuracy  of  logic,  the  }>olemical  zeal,  the 
almost  unrivalled  aptitude  at  vt‘rsification,  the  gracefulness  of 
courtly  adulation,  the  stateliness  (*f  the  epic,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  ode.  We  still  dt*siderato  the  ‘divine  ]>article’  whose  presenct; 
Winild  have  madi*  the  world  his  kindred.  We  bend  to  the 


authority  of  .Milton,  that  ‘  In*  was  a  rhymer,  but  no  ])oet and 
comparing  his  lite  with  his  writing.s,  our  judgment  subsides  into 
ac<|niescein*»‘  with  the  sighing  line  id  ilrav — 


Kcneath  the  goo<l  how  far,  how  I'ar  ahovo  the  great  1’ 


1  Iw  j.ra»‘ii»\>  \\lii«‘h  tl.  grailrs  tla*  Anglican  Clinreli  to  wliat  Mr.  D'lsraeh  has 
liapn  1\  called  an  orc.ini/cd  hy|»n<Ti««\  is  illustrated  hy  Drydeii  in  the  coujdet 


lo  eimreh  decrees  your  Articles  rennirc 
Suhniissiou  nnalillcd,  if  not  entire.* 
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Lkt  no  roador  start  at  tlio  long  array  of  titles  tlnis  jdaeiMl 
together.  We  are  not  going  to  analy.se  them  all.  Ihit  we  in(‘an 
to  otVor  .some  relleetions  (Jii  sundry  toi)ios  whieh  the  examination 
of  them  Inas  .suggested,  and  whieh,  we  trust,  will  not  be  without 
profit.  These  books  form  but  a  small  selection  from  biblical 
Works  which  have  lately  come  before  us,  and  tliey  bear  but  a 
.flight  pro}>ortion  to  the  full  stream  of  similar  j»roductions  ever 
])0uring  forth  from  the  prolitic  pre.ss  of  (  Jermany,  of  whicli  only 
a  lew  tind  their  way  to  Kngli.sh  readers. 

MMie  tirst  thing  that  strik(‘s  us,  in  mentally  reviewing  them,  is — 
the  proof  they  offer  of  the  wakeful  attention  now  paid  in  (hn- 
many,  in  America,  and  in  England  to  tlie  study  ot  the  Scripture.s. 


i:xri»siT(>i;s  of  sciuFTriiE. 
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Tlijit  till.-,  is  Ilir  tnu-  iii<‘tlina  v(  ninviiij:-  at  tliL-ol»)-v,  piv*|u‘nv 
sn  rull.  a,  thriv  vau  Ik‘  no  aonl)t.  The  existeiico  ol  these  Seiip- 
iui(  >  nf  eour.^e.  an  niah  niahle  tact,  however  it  ina}  )e  ac- 
ei»nnt*-a  for,  ur  whatover  may  ho  the  uses  inaae  ot  it.  nion 

aro  to  cxerei>o  their  |»rivaie  jiKl^ment  on  their  origin,  then 
t«-\tn:ii  eonaition,  their  mo;ininL;\  tlieir  anthoritN,  and  then  ap- 
iTieatioiis  to  th.‘  affairs  of  this  life,  and  to  the  prospect  after 
doath,  we  regard  not  merely  as  a  matter  ot  right  and  ot  nut\, 
hilt  ovon  as  o /f  ( {((I  ts^n'nsith^c  iii'cCf<^ih/  Ji'oiil  ii  t(~ 

f I'ittfalilr  Itttf's  of  <>ni'  mCht^'l  (f itf ((Hf  and,  thenToie,  tlu* 

iM'tfer  tlie  materials  are  hy  which  we  may  have  onr  judginent 
'anide<l.  and  the  more  dilig»‘ntly  and  honestly  we  avail  ouiS(*l\e>> 
of  theso  helj»s,  the  nearer'will  he  onr  approximation  towards  a 
portei  t  eomj)rt‘hen>ii>n  of  tln‘se  sacred  hooks. 

\\  e  are  prepai't-d  tor  being  told — hy  llomanists,  for  instance 
that  this  eon.stant  mnltiplication  ot  translations,  comnnaitaries, 
helj»>,  and  .st»  toiih.  is  a  condemning  ])root  ot  the  grand  error  ot 
l*rotr-.tants,  in  sotting  np  their  private  judgment  in  opjiositioii  to 
the  authoritv  «»f  the  (.’hiireh.  We  fancy  ont‘  <tt  them  saying — 
W’hy  >lmnld  there  ho  all  thoM*  hooks  on  Scriiitnro  i  You  pretend 
that  the  Seripture.>  are  sutiiciently  [ilain, — so  plain,  indeeil,  that 
every  reader  can  umh'iitand  tlnan  without  additional  teaching 
from  uithoni  ;  and  vet  von  are  alwavs  craving  for  mure  external 
light,  thus  »*pening  a  rea«lv  market  for  the  wares  (»t  every  hihlio- 
]M)le  whom  u liter.",  fuli  of  .self-coiu'oit,  can  persuade  to  ]>ut  their 
imagimd  elueidations  of  Seripture  into  print!  You  turn  away 
from  th»-  t  diureh  of  ( 'hrist,  whom  lie  has  made  tlie  authoritative 
expounder  ot‘  His  mind,  and  listen  v.ith  itching  ears  to  every 
sell-eoiistiiuted  teacla  r  ;  and  when  vou  have  wearied  votir  brain 
ami  perplexed  vour  judgment  hy  their  incon>istent  and  eviui 
contra  lielory  inst ructions,  you  must  either  hecimie  the  discijde 
ot  one  >.•(, — or  coh.^ruct  for  ytuirselva  s  a  syncrelical  medley  of 
your  own,—  f>r  give  np  the  S«*riptnres  as  a  most  uncertain  rule  of 
taith,  or,  tinally,  r»*turn  to  tin.' our  teai-hm*  from  whom  you  have 
been  .seduced  hv  these  pr«‘tenders. — It  is  verv  likely  that  not  a 
tew  Pr«»te>tants  wouhl  he  .somewhat  shaken  hv  such  a  clos<* 
attack  as  this.  Jt  is  spei  i(Ui.".  Ainl  yet  it  luav  he  fairlv  met ; 

and  triumphantly  repelled.  It  is  ino.st  triu?,  that  for  all  the 
t*s.><'utial  juirpoM'.s  ot  Kevciation,  the  Ihhle  is  plainer  than  any 
hi>ok  u  rit ten  to  I'xplain  if.  1  ake  what  critical  edition  yon  can,  any 
translation  ot  its  text  will  teach  you  that  (Jod  is  right  j  that,l)efore 
(lod.  \ou  art‘  wnmg:  that  lor  this w  rong  you  deserve  to  sulfer;  that, 
iievei  t ln'le.NS,  \ , ,u  iict'd  uot  suthu',  if  VOU  C‘()nfess  the  wroiig  vou 
liave  doiu*.  s.'ek  the  forgivtme.s.s  of  it  for  the  sake  of  Je.sus  Ohldst. 
tin*  Son  i>l  liod  ainl  the  Son  ot  man.  who  gave  Himself  for  this 
pni  jH.so  ;  that  Hod’s  Spirit  will  he  given,  if  you  ask.  to  turn  vou 
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into  tlio  rij^'Ut  way,  aiul  to  koop  you  iu  it ;  tliat  tlie  proof  < if  yc.ur 
haviiajf  heon  ])anloii(Ml,  and  led  hy  the  Spirit,  will  l)e  st'ou  in  ytnir 
holy  life  ;  and  that  (Jod  has  ])roniised,  to  all  who  follow  t'!iri,^t, 
the  ^ift  of  everlastini^  life  in  hh'ssedness.  d'he  words  we  havi* 
here  used  are  not  so  ])lain  as  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  hnt  so  many 
nnscii|>tnral  notions  have  been  mixed  iij)  with  tin*  divine  triilh, 
that  it  hecoines  an advantai;(‘  to  hav("  that  truth  (‘xpressi'd  in  this 
simple  way.  ihit,  thonL;h  tin'  rlUil  teaching  of  Scrij>tnre  is  thus 
])lain,  in  all  editions  and  translations,  we  would  tell  our  Ivoinaiiist 
counsellor,  that  it  is  no  ))art  of  Protestantism  to  imagine  that  it 
is  of  no  importance  to  know  what  (Jod  teaches  in  any  part  of 
Ills  Ivevelation  ;  that  all  editions  of  the  text  are  (*(pially  tru'^t- 
worthy  ;  that  all  translations  are  e(pially  good  ;  or,  that  tin* 
force  (d’ words  and  ])hrases,  and  the  allusions  t<>  historical,  local, 
ancient,  and  obsolete  orit'iital  peculiarities  can  be  understood 
without  much  research  ])y  ourselves  and  (dhers.  \V(*  wiadd 
further  tell  him,  that  nn‘n  never  use  th(*ir  judi^ment  on  any 
((uestion  which  interests  tlnmi  without  seekiiig  all  the  guidain*e 
they  can  Hnd,  from  whatever  ([uart('r,  and  that  it  is  in  this  wt'll- 
known  senst*  that  wt*  s})eak  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  Wo  would  ask  him  whether  his  church 
has  provi<led  these  helps.  Jt  she  has,  why  has  sin*  done  so,  but 
from  deference  to  the  principle  on  which  wo  take  our  stand  : — if 
she  has  not — why  not  i  Are  men  to  do  without  such  instruction, 


or  aie  they  to  se(*k  it  elsewherci  ?  So  long  as  men  are  ])olitically 
and  socialh’  free,  we  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  will,  sooner  or  later, 
use  their  judgment  on  erenjfjf  I uff :  that,  in  tin*  imfetten*d  use 
of  that  judgment,  they  will  reasonably  determim^  to  submit  to 
authority,  would  not  a|)pear  very  likely  ?  for,  in  that  case,  the 
advocates  of  Romanism  would  bo  the  foremost  champions  of  intr*l- 
lectual  frec'dom,  and  of  the  natural  authority  of  an  (*nlightened 
judgment  fornu'd  by  men  rejoicing  in  that  fr(*edom. 

Others,  who  are  not  Romanists,  however,  are  not  unlikely  to 
say — what  C(Ui  be  tlui  use  of  such  multitudes  of  (*x])ositors  ' 
Have  we  not  in  the  Knglish  (Jhurch,  ( ’larke,  and  Pati  ick,  and 
Whitby,  and  Mant,  and  Scott  ;  among  Wesh*yans,  W(*sh*y  and 
Adam  Clarke  ;  among  Pi'esbyterians,  IJrown,  and  Cam|d)(*ll,  aiul 
McKnight ;  among  Congregationalists,  Henry,  and  Orton,  and 
Hoddridge,  and  (hiyse,  and  Oill  i  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  dis¬ 
paraging  these  favourite  old  expositors,  that  we  are  of  (►|)inion 
they  have  done  great  good,  and  that  they  are  like*ly  to  continue 
doing  good  for  manv  vears  to  come;  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  when  the  last  of  them  rested  from  his  labours 
in  this  field,  they  left  no  work  to  Ix'  done  by  othei.s.  The  time 
is  coming — it  has  come,  indeed,  long  since — for  ascertaining 
somewhat  more  precisely  the  principles  on  which  the  accuracy  ot 
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lawr'i- *letenninoa ;  the 
I«>efiv  •„„|  sv  nl"r'""‘’  "T di-laetic  instruction 

I  an  1  .S^IIiImIic  |)rOT>lii*CV,  whicll  rri„Mp  „o  onf^U,  .1  ’ 


rapi.ii;  inc.:^;,'";';;,;  ;t;o’  •.:tiS■*^^tl!:^‘'"^^ 

s/:Sr^r~ 

As  .1,0  Uil.Je  is  , '.X  I  i  "ere  ne«-. 

aXt'-S  wo  can  .scarci'lv  iiiLnne"  that  *'  ]  ^'J*'  all 

oxhansto,!  I,v  the  Chrisfiin'  sehoInX  "?  Jiave  l.eea 

I'a'xis  it  has  nlrea.irc.re  o  X  *’  'f "-''Oso 

.ivvuv.  W'l, ether  or  not  we  accent  Vhe*^-  ""v  "  “  o' 

wiit,.i-s  wlnise  work,s  have  c'nne  I.  ^f\  oP  tl‘e  niiinerous 

'i'"*st.,  then,  all  •  wl.  e  to  've  confess  our  ol.lioa- 

"•"lit  they  niay  draw  from  .inr  .  artoid  whatever  encourasje- 
have  .h.ne.  there  must  h..  f  ‘  “  appreciation  of  what  they 
i"-'"-  a  n,.an  T,loZ'  yea  “T  ^^^'-ereuce  to 

libniries,  critVc:;^^a  loamilr 

■P"‘lf"‘en‘  'liscij, lined  l.y  hahitu-il  1. 

l^-'l ;  an.1  it  woul.1  he-a  p.>.n  It  T;?'*!’  ^'"Positions  of  this 
lal>.ii mils  devotion  to  tell  him  fl.it  ®"^1*  ix?i'sevcring  and 
fl'at  uoe.le.l  to  he  .lot  ht  11  f  ""  *1"®  ki"-l 

IS  not  only  ungrat.dul  t.>  these  hanlwll 

I  uivei-sal  ( ’hiirch  on  khalf  of  our  ®‘>"'’*"a  of  the 

|s;rmomus  form  of  ignorance  and  X'"'*'’”  • ‘f  >®  a 
"itli  inciilaiJahJe  mischiof  botl/to  th  fraught 

which  are  to  f.illow  A  t  w.  *" 

t"-nptures  to  keel,  its  place  in  111  'I  'f'®  ‘*‘®  ®t"'>y  of  the 
eannot  he  .lone  hy  fixing  a  line  hetn  I**  ?  '  1'*^*'  '*'*"® 

•  I'"  ol.l  ,dea.s  of  our  fathe,^  loul  '  P^‘®®- 

'ulcome,  It  may  h.>,  to  t/icV  t'.,fi,„r..  I  V°'’o^*'o.s,  not  alwavs 

e-xpoun.iers  to  ‘cmserve  all  the  ohAtl'W*  practice  of  wise 

tl...  tl'"’  'lilferent  inteimr  1 1“^’  "•‘*® 

tncprifercnct' to  thosiMvIiidi  ^  m  order  to  give 

not  loss  tV,Ov  nor  I  I  *®  In'st  susf.-tiuotl 

«i.«.  it  is 

po  are  not  insensihle  of  .i  P*  . 

nIiIt  P''"‘''®®«'"v  emhrlce  t'he  eli^  l‘'°f  coiniuen- 

we  h  n  7  •'"■"i'-  li<'htlv  of  .  r"®P®>®  Poli’  and  to 

•  '0  already  ex,,res.sed  ourld^  resrctfurr"'’‘r‘*  = 

Fcttull^  towards  modern 
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coinineiitaries  in  our  own  tongue.  But  we  confess  that  a  writer, 
liowe\er  learned  or  coinj^etent  in  every  other  respect,  must  have 
spent  a  very  long  lile  before  he  can  be  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
the  various  books  of  Hebrew  and  (ireek — such  Greek,  too,  as 
that  of  the  New  lestainent — even  in  his  own  mind.  If  we  could 
be  assured  that  the  expositor  of  any  Hebrew  book  had  mastered 
the  genius  of  that  language,  imbibing  its  singular  phase  of  the 
oiiental  sj)irit,  feeling  how  its  modifications  of  words  and  its 
idiomatic  thoughts  aiul  expressioiLs  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  those 
of  Cognate  dialects,  such  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  so  rich  in 
liteiatuie  of  various  kinds,  we  should  rejoice  to  follow  his  inde- 
peiiilent  testiuioiiy  as  a  witness  of  what  it  means.  But  in  large 
jiortions  of  the  prophetic  compositions,  we  should  still  be  at  a 
loss,  unless  we  could  trace  in  the  commentator  a  large  infusion  of 
the  element.  We  are  not  contending  for  this  kind  of 

scholarshi])  and  this  stylo  of  genius  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
vsith  the  palpable  facts  of  Scriptures,  and  drawing  from  them  the- 
most  v’aluable  suggestions  of  practical  wisdom  ;  or  so  presenting 
theiii  as  to  awaken  and  chensh  the  holy  affections  in  whicli 
religion  so  inuch  consists.  But  we  must  say  that  there  is  a 
deeper  confidence  deserved  by  such  ex})ositors  as  we  have 
described,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  A\  e  consult  them  with  a  stronger  persuasion  that  they 
arc  able  to  teach  us.  A\  e  feel  that  they  know  more,  and  that  wliat 
they  know  is  more  original,  more  the  result  of  ixn-sjiicuous  exami¬ 
nation,  more  likely  to  bring  our  minds  into  communion  with  those 
of  the  writers  whom  we  are  seeking  to  understand,  having,  bv’ 
their  help,  aj)j)roached  more  nearly  to  what  is  said,  and  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  jdirases,  and  allusions;  we  are,  at 
the  sanu^  time,  in  a  better  condition  to  appreciate  the  comments 
(»f  less  scholarly  writers,  and  to  a})ply  to  the  varied  ])urposes  of 
life  the  observations  which  their  <liscernment,  ex}X}rience,  piety, 
or  extensive  reading  may  have  enabled  them  to  make  u])on  the 
Sacred  Writing.s. 

ior  this  reason,  we  set  a  high  value  on  the  Commentaries 
fhe  late  Hr.  Ulshausen,  of  Erlangen,  which  Mes.srs.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  have  translated 
into  English.  The  volumes  vve  have  now  before  us,  on  ‘  The 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthian.s,^  and  that  completed  by  Hr.  Evrard, 
of  the  same  University,  on  ‘The  Ejastle  to  the  Hebrews,'  are 
excellent  specimens  of  the  class-teaching  given  ])y  jnoft^ssors  of 
theology  in  German  colleges.  They  require  the  reader  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Hebrew 


Scriptures  ;  and  if  read  with  an  indej)endent  judgment,  free  from 
the  bias  of  Teutonic  theories,  and  careful  to  make  those  compari- 


•  •  .  - 

sons  of  one  pait  of  ScTi})ture  with  another,  without  which  wo 

consider  the  use  of  any  commentary  to  be  a  mistake,  these  i>re- 
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lections  will  serve  the  conscientious  student  greatly  as  aiLcilidVies 
in  the  prose  cution  of  his  work.  They  are  desigmed  for  continuous 
use,  rather  than  tor  o<*casional  consultation,  lliis  design  issoine- 
tinu'S  overlooked,  and  jK*rsons  are  apt  to  refei  to  such  \olunies, 
s«*rnewliat  as  onti  refers  to  a  lexicon  or  g^azetteer,  expecting,  but 
s«*hloni  tinding^  a  thorougdi  exposition  of  a  })assage  of  Scripture 
simply  t^iken  bv  it.selt.  A  little  retlection  ought  to  convince  us 
that  Mich  a  nnmnei  of  reaping  what  other  men  have  sown — or 
rather  of  garnering  what  others  have  reajied — is  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  writers  we  thus  haadle,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
our  own  iniinls.  Similar  observations  apply  to  such  works  as 
thosi' of  lleng.stenl)c*rg  on  the  ‘Apocalypse,^  Benecke  on  ‘The 
Homans,'  and  Du  Veil  on  ‘The  Acts,'  which  last  work  gives 
prominence  to  tlie  views  ot  Bapti.sts.  To  the  gentlemen  who 
fiave  translated  these?  (.ierman  or  J)utch  Commentaries  into 
Knglish,  we  gratefully  juknowledge  our  obligations.  To  the 
]ml Wishers  we  would  advi.se  a  little  more  attention  to  the  print¬ 
ing,  espt‘cially  in  Hebrew  words,  where  we  are  perpetually 
annoyevl  by  the  gros.sest  errutn.  We  have  already  witnes.sed  some 
of  the  ha]>py  ett’ects  td  making  these  Biblical  trciisures  accessible 
to  Knglish  t<*achers  of  religion ;  and  we  shall  greatly  rejoice  to 
learn  tliat  we  have  done  anytliing  to  widen  their  circulation. 

In  adtiition  to  thus  welcoming /ore labijurers,  we  look  with 
mucii  sritisfaction  on  the  learned  labours  of  our  fellow-country¬ 
men.  To  thoik'  who  know  Dr.  Mason  Good's  eminence  as  a 
nu“di(‘al  writer,  and  ;is  a  classical  translator,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  his  t‘xci*llent  translation,  with  Note.s,  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
we  neeil  .s;iy  little  in  commendation  of  his  new  Translation  of 
the  Hook  of  H.sahns,  very  carefully  edited  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Henderson.  Dad  Arthur  Hervey  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
erudition,  the  jiationce,  the  judgment,  and  the  piety  which  have 
Inni  .so successful  in  elucidating  a  jiart  of  Scriiiture  which  previous 
writers  had  left  in  much  obscurity,  and  over  which  he  has  thrown 
a  novel  inten\st  and  various  lights,  tliough  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  entirely  cleared  it  from  all  difficulty.  The  princijde  of 
the  work  lies  in  tnwing  U^th  //ncsof  genealogy — :Matthew  s  and 
Lnkt‘ s  -to  Joseph,  not  to  Mary;  the  one  marking  him  as 
Solomon’s  lieir,  the  other,  David's  son ;  both  being  reconciled 
with  tlie  genealog>*  of  the  House  of  David  in  the  Old  Testament. 
M  e  can  M'iirccly  Jissure  the  r<‘ader  who  does  not  know  enomdi  of 
Hobiew  to  read  tlie  words,  so  as  to  <li.stinguish  one  from  another, 
that  lie  will  thio'omjJtly  undei*stand  the  author;  vet,  even  in 
that  caM\  wecoiiM-ientiously  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  •^earch  the  Scriptures' in  relation  to  a  topic  which  is  ordinarily 
jvi.sx-d  o\er  as  one  ot  slight  value  and  iinpos.sible  to  comprehend. 

ic  real  scholai,  whoso  scholarship  extends  to  the  ori^nnul 
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lan"uaq:e  of  the  Old  well  as  of  the  New  Testament — the 
latter  being  much  more  dependent  on  the  former  tlian  is  usually 
imagined — we  are  persuaded  will  find  here  a  truly  interesting 
investigation,  carried  on  with  judicious  freedom,  and  to  a  very 
satisfactory  issue. 

Dr.  Tiirnbuirs  ‘  Original  Translation  of  Pauls  Epistles’ belongs 
to  a  class  of  works  which  we  esteem  to  l)e  of  great  value.  Pro¬ 
perly  regarding  these  letters  as  popular,  ^  addressed  mostly  to 
congregations  of  the  people,'  he  regrets  the  practice  of  breaking 
them  up  into  fragments  for  ‘  theological  and  professional  pur¬ 
poses/  and  his  aim  is  ‘to  place  before  the  English  reader  the 
letters  of  the  apostle  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  original  addressed  to  the  primitive  believers.  It  is  to 
put  the  English  reader  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Ejdiesian,  or 
the  Thessalonian,  or  the  Roman,  or  the  Philippian,  who  certainly 
recidved  the  apostle's  letter  as  a  letter,  and  read  it,  as  a  letter 
ought  to  be  read,  throughout  and  continuouslv :  not  a  sentence 
or  two  to  day  ami  another  to-morrow,  and  the  rest  after  the 
others  are  nearly  forgotten  ;  so  as  to  miss  the  general  sense  and 


scope  of  the  letter,  and  to  lose  altogether  the  thread  of  the  com¬ 
position.'  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  ‘  The  Kvangelical  Penta¬ 
teuch,'  consisting  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  on  a  similar  plan,  and  that 
there  is  some  prospect  of  having  the  remaining  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse  likew^iso  translated,  so  as  to  form  a  com|)lete  version 
of  tlie  New  Testament.  If  such  an  undertaking  be  wisely  accom- 
plislied,  it  will  be  as  i)recious  an  acquisition  to  tlie  English  peojde 
as  \\Q  can  well  imagine.  It  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
services  for  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  accurate  and 
beautifully  executed  wmrk  of  Messrs.  Ragster. 

Besides  Dr.  Hengstenberg’s  ‘  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of 
John,' wm  have  placed  on  our  list  those  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr, 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  some  important  ditlerences 
betwa‘en  the  respective  view  s  of  these  expounders.  Hengstenberg 
regards  everything  in  the  book  as  ‘adapted  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
consolation  and  sup})ort  to  the  Church  in  the  coniiict  wdiich  she 
has  to  wage  with  heathenism  and  its  invisible  head,'  tlie  aim  of  the 
book  being  thoroughly  practical.  He  divides  the  contents  into 
seven  (fremps — the  seven  Epistles — which  form  a  commentary  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord.  These  are  follow^ed  by  two  grou})S — 
the  Seven  Seals — of  which  the  main  burden  is,  the  Church, 
harassed  by  the  ))ersecutions  of  the  world,  liaviiig  the  image  of 
her  heavenly  King  jdaced  before  her  eyes,  as  He  visits  the  })er- 
secuting  world  w  ith  bloodshed,  scarcity,  famine,  pestilence ;  as 
He  brings  upon  it  the  most  alarming  circumstances,  makes  all 
forebode  the  entire  destruction  of  everything  that  concerns  it,  and 
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at  last  (c.  viii.)  subjects  it  to  tlie  annihilating  stroke  of  ruin. 

Sevca  Trum])i'ts,  in  the  main  part  of  ^^hich  the  plague  of 
'  uar — the  ino.st  frightfulof  (hKfs  scourges — is  represented  muler 
a  series  uf  sviubols,  as  that  by  which  Ooil  continually,  during  tlie 
cour.se  ot  ages,  chastises  anew  the  heathenish  oj>position  wliicli  is 
made  to  His  kingdom.  Tlie  episode  in  the  tenth  chajiter,  to  tlie 
thirte<*nth  verse  of  the  eleventh,  exhibits  the  reaction  in  the 
(’liurch  against  the  inevitalde  tendency  to  apostatize,  and  the 
chastening  which  should  ])repare  the  way  for  the  operations  of 
grace.  The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  three  eneiuics  of  Go(.Vs 
knu/tloiii  (chap.  xii. — xiv.) — Satan,  the  beast  from  the  sea, 
dtMiotiug  the  Ood -op] losing  worldly  jn'iwer,  with  seven  horns, 
dt‘Uoting  its  seven  jihascs  (in  chap.  xii.  18 ;  xiii.  10),  and  the 
beast  from  the  earth,  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom,  in 
cha]i.  xiii.  11-18;  then  in  chaji.  xiv.  believers,  assailed  by  these 
enemies,  leagued  together  in  close  fellowship,  have  consolation 
ministered  to  them  bv  a  vitov  of  the  immovable  condition  of 


thost*  who  stand  in  the  grace  of  Clod,  as  well  as  of  the  judgments 
to  bt*fal  their  enemies.  The  fifth  group  of  the  Seven  Viah 
unfohls  the  seven  jilagues  which  during  the  course  of  centuries 
accompany  the  beast — the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  forming 
the  piflude  to  the  sixth  grou]>.  The  sixth  group  represents 
1hc  ftest rnctioii  of  the  three  enemies  of  Hod’s  kingdom — the 
l»ea>t  (five  of  whose  heads,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  10,  the 
Kgyptian,  Assyrian,  fdiahh'an,  Medo-Persian,  and  Grecian  mo¬ 
narchies,  hail  fallen  before  the  prophet’s  time)  is  to  lie  overthrown 
in  it>  sixth  head — the  monarchv  of  Rome,  to  be  followed  bv  the 
victory  ot  f  iinst  over  the  ten  kings  (who  had  been  the  instruments 
ot  his  judgment  on  Rome) — the  seventh  head  of  the  beast  with 


ten  horns:  with  this  juiwer  as  the  last  ]ihase  of  the  heathen  world, 
the  beast  himselt,  also,  the  titute  of  IteiititeinJoiUj  perishes,  and 
with  him  his  assistant,  the  beast  from  the  earth.  Chap.  xx.  l-(i 
rc]»n‘scnts  how  the  third  enemy,  Satan,  is  rendered  for  a  time 
harmless,  ami  how  there  breaks  ujion  the  Church  a  reign  of  a 
thousand  yeai*s.  J  he  final  destruction  of  Satan  is  rejiresentcd  in 
cha]i.  XX.  7-Hf  After  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  three 
enemi«*s,  then*  still  tollows  the  final  judgmc*nt  on  their  seiwants, 
couj.led  with  the  reiimval  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world, 
as  now  required  bv  the  extirjiation  of  sin,  in  chap.  xx.  11-15. 
d  he  .seventh  group  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  lumk,  and  ci.intains  the  (Icffcrijttooi  of  the  ^evj  *1  evv f^alcTn ^ 

(hap.  xxi.  I  ,  xxii.  5.  1  he  conclusion  of  the  book  in  chaj).  xxii.  (i-—l, 
^\hich  cont*sj»ond>  to  the  beginning,  ]ioints  to  its  high  iin])Oii;ance, 
and  once  more  brings  out  its  fundamental  truth.  J)r.  Hengsten- 
berg  judgesthat  ‘we  have  the  thoumndyear^  now  behind  us,  and 
stand  at  the  loosing  of  .Satan  out  of  his  prison  at  the  end  of  the 
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tlioiisaiul  years,  and  his  going  forth  to  deceive  the  heatlien  in  tlio 
four  (]uarters  of  the  earth,  and  gatlier  them  to  luittle ;  a  decision 
on  behalf  of  which,  as  opposed  to  tlie  traditional  and  current 
view,  he  argues  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  learning 
and  sagacity. 

Barnes^s  ‘  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation'  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  his  views  appear  to  us  to  harmonize  with  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  protestant  commentators.  He  regards 
the  satis  as  relating  to  the  events  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
the  deatli  of  Domitian  in  A.D.  Db  to  the  invasion  by  the  Goths 
and  Huns  in  the  fourth  century ;  the  first  four  trumpets  as 
relating  to  the  Western  empire,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Rome 
by  Odoacer,  A.D.  4;7G-4?90  ;  the  fifth  trumpet  tia  relating  to  the 
Saracens ;  the  sixth  to  the  Turks;  the  seventh  trumpet  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Church.  Tlie  series  of  visions  in  chap.  xi.  19  to 
chap.  xii.  he  regards  as  fulfilled  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church;  the  two  beasts  in  chap.  xiii.  are  the  Roman  civil  power 
and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  power.  The  first  five  vials  represent 
the  French  revolution  audits  consequences;  the  sixth,  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  power  and  its  consequences ;  the  seventh,  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the  papal  power.  He  looks  for 
the  millennium  as  future  and  spiritual. 

Hr.  Cell's  ‘  Interpretation  of  the  Apociilypse'  follows  mainly 
that  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  ‘  Hora3  Apocalyptia),’  but  with  several  minor 
ilifferences.  The  outlines  of  the  book  are  treated  as  embracing 
four  series  of  prophecies  running  parallel  with  each  other,  thus : — 

Skuirs  1.  Series  II.  Series  III.  Seribh  IV. 

Tho  of  thp  Tho  siiints  hikI  mnr-  The  church  and  her  The  down  fall  of  those 

Konuiii  Kmpirc,  under  tvrs  of  .Icsus,  under  cneuiies  in  the  holy  enemies  in  the  harlot 
the  seals  and  the  truin-  tlic  symbol  of  the  two  woman  and  the  wild  and  the  jireat  wild 
pets. — Chap.  iv.  to  the  I  witnesses. — Chap.x.  11  beasts. — Chap.  xii.  to  beast. — Chap.  xvii.  to 
end  of  chap.  x.  i  to  the  cud  of  chap.  xi.  the  eud  of  chap.  xvi.  the  end  of  chap.  xix. 

He  differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Elliott  and  other  millenarians  in 
interpreting  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  in  a  spiritual, 
not  a  literal,  sense.  His  volumes  are  full  of  instruction  and 
interest.  Mr.  Scott’s  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  ditters 
from  all  the  others  in  the  main  points  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  estiiblish.  They  are  briefly  expressed  by  himself  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

‘  They  arc  these  : — that  the  principal  subject  of  the  Apoealyi)se  is 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Rome  tlie  capital  of  that  emi)ire ;  that  a 
minute  prophecy  of  events,  times,  and  persons,  connected  either  with 
the  one  or  with  the  other  of  these,  is  there  given  ;  that,  in  particular, 
the  abolition  of  the  empire  is  rejiresented,  and  that  the  date  of  this 
occurrence  is  assumed  to  be  the  year  470,  when  the  emperors  of  Rome 
ceased;  further,  that  the  millennial  period  Jblloa'infjf  the  fall  of  Rome 
corresponds  to  those  ten  centuries  of  the  reufii  of  the  Church  knoum  as 
the  cuddle  Af/es ;  that  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  represented  as 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  II 
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.‘parating  the  fall  of  Koine  and  the  lx?pnning  ot  the  chuieh  einpiie; 

,hat  the  latter,  therefore,  definitely  l)i*^iui  in  the  year  510  and  ended 

>iith  the  year  1510;  that  its  overthrow  was,  in  ihe  mmcihaiv 

i'VHult  uj  the  lifJ'iH'tmttioii  in  punishment  lor  the  sins  oi  the  chuKh 
diirini^  the  thoii.^and  years;  that  her  position  from  the^^eai  151/  to 
the  ]»resent  day  is  anafo;;;ous  to  the  eaptivity  ol  Israel  in  Labylon  dunn”* 
the  seventy  years ;  linally,  that  this  eajdivity  is  not  to  be  ])er])etual, 
but  that  a  eoniplete  restovation  of  thv  c/turch  to  herjovnicr  snpvemaey 
is  now  to  Ih*  expeeted ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  brought  about  in  tiie 
midst,  and  by  the  a;^i‘ney,  of  judgments  ujion  the  temjH)ral  kingdoms 
of  the  nuHlern  world,  analogous  to  those  which  overwhelmed  the  emj)ire 
of  Koine  in  the  lifth  century,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  the  ehureh 
eni])iiv  of  the  middle  iiges.’ 

'^riu*  render  who  Inus  studied  the  lustor}^  of  the  Middle  Ages 
ainl  of  the  Keforination  would  be  amazed  to  find  such  an  iiiter- 
pn‘tation  as  this  by  a  Master  of  Arts  ot  Oxford,  wlio  has  been  a 
Ftdlow  of  one  of  her  colleges,  if  the  deeply  papal  spirit  which 
hits  long  prevailcMl  in  that  university  had  not  prepared  us  lor 
anything  in  this  direction.  It  is  supertiuous  to  say  that  xve  do 
not  ac<iuiesce  in  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation.  We  regard  it  as 
forced,  unnatural,  remarkably  superhcial,  and  based  on  ]»rinciples 
which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  those  which  are 
plainly  laid  tlown  in  Scrijiture  with  relation  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Macleod's  handsome  volume  on  the  ‘  Cherubini  and  the 
AjHH*aly|>se,'  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  The  cherubim 
are  symbols,  not  of  angels,  but  of  tlie  whole  Church,  chiefly  the 
redeemed  in  heaven.  He  does  not  seem  successful  in  harmo¬ 
nizing  this  explanation  with  all  the  references  to  the  cherubim 
in  Scripture.  His  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  from 
all  those  which  are  noticed  in  our  foregoing  observations.  His 
manner  is  neitlu*!*  critical  nor  argumentative,  but  dogmatic. 
According  to  his  interpretation,  the  horse  of  the  first  seal 
is  an  emblem  of  Christ  ]>reaching  the  Gospel  by  his  apostles. 
1  he  black  horse,  w  ho.se  rider  luis  a  yoke  in  his  hand,  denotes 
‘  the  corruption  of  Chri.stianity  and  the  papal  yoke.'  Heath  on 
the  ])ale  horst*  intimates  the  variety  of  the  methods  of  torturing 
and  slaying  God  s  people.  The  fifth  seal  includes  the  jiagan 
and  pa|);d  |>ersecution.s.  1  he  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  is  the  final 
n*tribu(ion.  1  here  is  a  similar  want  of  distinctness  throughout 
the  volume,  and,  jis  we  judge,  too  narrow’  a  conception  of  the 
scheme  ot  the  Apocalypse.  We  heartily  concur  in  many  of  the 
authors  practical  suggestion.s,  but  we  have  not  found  him  very 
hel])(ul  in  the  study  ot  the  Apocalypse,  chiefly  from  his  con¬ 
founding  ot  predictions  relating  to  the  empire  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  chundi  within  its  boundaries. 


to 


Hr.  Hrown  s  volume  of  ‘  Kx  posit  on’  Discourses  on  the  Ejiistle 
the  C»alatians  is  worthy  to  accompany  his  admirable  ex))0si- 
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tions  on  ‘Peter’s  First  Epistle/  and  on  the  ‘Discourses  and 
Sayings  of  our  Saviour/  and  similar  productions  of  the  siime  pen. 
We  can  scarcely  commend  it  too  strongly.  We  notice  it  here, 
not  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  it,  but  to  express  our  decided 
preference  for  the  method  of  pulpit  teaching  in  which  he  so 
greatly  excels.  We  do  not  say  that  the  truth  contained  in  short 
sentences  of  Scripture  should  never  be  made  the  basis  of  populai 
addresses ;  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  other  is  the  legitimate,  the 
ancient,  the  most  instructive  mode  of  pastoral  teaching.  It  ought 
to  strike  every  minister  of  religion  that,  as  he  is  not  to  discover 
truth  hitherto  unknown,  but  to  expound — bring  out  with  living 
authority  and  power — ^the  tmth  which  has  been  revealed,  lie 
cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  his  reverence  for  that  truth  than  by 
drawing  it  directly  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  giving  to 
his  hearers  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  jirevious  studies  to  cleai* 
away  misconcejitions,  to  explain  particular  phrases,  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  of  revealed  instruction,  and  to  give  the  Word  of 
God  its  due  place  as  the  oracle  of  all  Christian  teaching.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  laborious  thing  to  prepare  such  exposi¬ 
tions  for  the  pulpit  than  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  extemporaneous 
utterance,  or  to  write  what  is  called  an  eloquent  discourse ;  and 
for  such  laborious  preparations  a  preacher  needs  much  antecedent 
training,  which  we  hope  our  colleges  will  look  after  even  more 
earnestly  than  after  fitting  their  students  for  taking  secular 
degrees.  But  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  the  traininy^ 
and  to  ajiply  the  results  of  it  in  the  way  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Brown,  will  certainly  not  lose  his  reward  in  the  larger  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  more  thorough  and  lasting 
usefulness  of  his  pulilic  ministry.  The  skilful  expounding  of 
Scripture  is  an  art  not  to  be  ac(juired  at  once,  but  it  brings  with 
it  such  a  peculiar,  sacred,  and  growing  power,  that  it  is  worth  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  any  man  to  attain  it.  Just  as  the 
best  scientific  teachers  are  they  who  most  fully  expound  Nature y 
so  they  who  most  fully  expound  Scripture  are  the  best  religious 
teachers.  We  do  not  think  disparagingly  of  systematic  theo¬ 
logical  teaching,  in  its  place ;  but  we  say,  let  us  have  plenty  of 
Scripture  intelligibly  and  earnestly  brought  before  us  in  its  exact 
meaning.  We  consider  Dr.  Brown’s  Expositions  as  models ;  but 
we  would  have  every  man  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  in 
his  method  and  in  the  manner  of  his  illustrations.  Most  of  the 
works  we  liave  already  characterized  will  be  of  service  in  pro¬ 
viding  or  suggesting  precious  sources  of  exegetical  beaming, 
which,  to  a  beginner  especially,  will  probably  be  felt  to  be 
necessar}^ 

Mr.  Knight’s  ‘Critical  Commeiitiiry  on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans/  commenced  while  the  author  was  incapacitated  for 
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p\ihlic  ihxiy  in  Canada,  and  since  enriched  by  the  study  of  ancient 
and  ino<lern  annotators  during  a  residence  in  England,  will  be 
fonml  usi'fnl  to  the  critical  student. 

Mr.  Pridhani  has  written  three  unpretending  little  books  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Romans,  and  Ephesians,  which  we 
cheerfully  commend  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  ability 
or  the  leisure  to  study  larger  commentaries,  only  mentioning  that 
lie  has  vdews  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  which  will  be  under¬ 
stood  a.s  belonging  to  wh.at  is  called  the  millenarian  school, 
though  they  are  expres.sed  with  much  Christian  modesty. 

1  )r. Cumming's  ‘Sabbath  Readings'  are  excellent.  Mr.  Bouchier  s 
‘  Manna  in  the  House'  will  be  found  useful  in  family  reading,  as 
well  a.s  in  that  of  the  closet.  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘  Word-Pictures  Iroin 
the  Hi  hie'  are  designed  to  interest  the  young  in  the  Bible,  rather 
than  to  (‘Xplain  tlie  contents.  We  regard  it  as  a  most  useful 
cla.s.s-lM)ok,  and  a  suitable  present  for  the  young.  Mr.  Jukes s 
‘  (’liaracteristic  Differences  of  the  Four  Gospels'  is  a  pleasing 
illustnition  of  an  ancient  idea,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has 
one;  prominent  idea  in  his  Gospel — Matthew  conbunplating  our 
Ijonl  as  the  Son  of  Abraham, — Mark,  as  the  Servant  of  Grxl, — 
Luke,  as  the  Son  of  Adam — John,  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Mr.  M  oo<ly's  ‘  Helps  and  Hints  for  Bible  Read(*rs'  contains 
brief  cfunments  on  about  fifty  passages  in  the  Gos])els,  Acts,  and 
Kpistles,  some  of  which  are  generally  regarded  as  difficult.  The 
explanations  are  not  profound,  nor  always  satisfactory  ;  but  they 
are  simple,  pious,  devout,  and  practical. 

Some  of  the  works  we  have  examined,  though  not  formal 
ex]>ositions,  belong  to  the  same  department,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  intetnled  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson's  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Bible'  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
intended  to  include,  in  a  second,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
lestjiment.  It  is  not  orthodox,  but  bears  strong  marks  of 
l»elonging  to  the  Unitarian  school.  He  undervalues  the  apostolic 
ministry’  as  the  real  ex|»osition  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels. 
He  says  some  smart  things  on  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
iuIIumIox,  who,  we  hope,  jire  «at  lea.st  good-tempered  enough  to 
profit  by  some  of  them.  He  rem.arks,  verv  oddly,  that  when 
Paul  .sjiys  ‘  all  Scripture  in  inspired  of  God,'  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  v'ritinrj  is  insjiired,  though  it  is  of  wrifinf/s  only  that 
Paid  sp<*aks.  He  (piotrs  with  approbation  Mr.  F.  Newman’s 
‘  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,' and  Profe^ssor  N^uton's  notes 
t4)  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  ‘Tlie  Evidences  of  the 
Oenuinene.ss  ot  the  Gospels.’  He  takes  the  usual  aupcrjici^il 
Mew  taken  l»y  I  nitarians  ot  the  demons  and  j>osses.sions  recorded 
in  the  ^ew  Testament.  He  makes  a  great  fuss  about  the  want 
of  scientific  geology  in  Moses,  and  refers  to  the  special  pleading 
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of  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  while  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  able  lectures  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  on  that  subject. 
We  do  not  make  these  remarks  to  prejudice  our  readers  again.st 
the  book,  but  merely  to  point  out  what  we  deem  objectionable. 
In  many  respects  we  like  it  very  much  ;  notwithstanding  these 
dejections,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  well  of  it.  We  are  some¬ 
times  twitted  by  writers  of  Mr.  Iliggin.son’s  school  for  the  narrow- 
ne.ss  of  our  views  and  the  poverty  of  our  learning  ;  yet  here  is  a 
writer  who  suggests  that  the  requisite  aid  for  the  Pentatcuich 
will  be  found  in  UeddcHs  Jloly  Bible  and  WellhclovciVs  Holy 
Bible  ! 

Dr.  Stebbings  ‘  Helps  to  the  Thoughtful  Reading  of  the  Four 
Gospels'  makes  no  display  of  learning  ;  but  with  all  its  simplicity, 
ease,  and  familiarity,  it  would  not  have  Ix'en  what  it  is  if  the 
author  had  not  known  much  more  than  he  has  occasion  to  siiy. 
He  gives  the  rcaidts  of  much  critical  reading  in  a  popular  form, 
which  render  his  *  Helps’  really  what  they  profess  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  devout  reader. 

Mr.  Smith’s  ‘  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the 
Gospels’  is  worthy  of  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  solid  and  ])re-eminently  satisfa(;tory  illustration  of  ‘  The 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.’  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
honest  criticism  by  an  independent  layman.  It  contains  the 
antidote  to  the  hoilow  pretensions  of  some  German  writers,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  timidity  which,  under  the  semblance  oi 
reverence  for  Scri]»ture,  refuses  to  look  fairly  at  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  tho.se  writings.  The  work  is  deserving  of  a  careful 
examination.  Wo  can  only  state,  in  the  author’s  own  words,  the 
conclu.sions  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  evidence  furnished 
in  thf;  Go.sj)els  themselves,  and  by  other  ancient  writers,  respecting 
the  f»rigin  and  connexion  of  the  Go.spels — 

‘  1st.  Srv(*ral  of  the  apostles,  ineludifig  Matthew,  and  .lohn, 

conunittcMl  to  writing  aecoutits  of  the  transactions  of  our  Lord  and  his 
disci]>les  in  the  lan^uagc^  spoken  by  them, — i.e.,  Syro-Chaldaie  or  Ara¬ 
maic,  known  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers  as 
Hebrew. 

‘2nd.  When  the  ajiostles  were  driven  by  j)ersecution  from  .Judiea,  a 
history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  was  dreawn  uj)  from  the  original  Memoirs 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  hv  the  Apostle  Matthew,  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  converts, — the  Greek  being  the  same  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew. 

‘  Jr«l.  St.  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  Theophilu.s,  a  new  life  of  our 
Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word,  including  the  Hebrew  Memoir  of  Peter  and  the  (Jreek  Gospel 
of  Matthew. 

‘  1th.  After  Peter’s  d(*ath  or  departure  from  Rome  St.  Mark 

translated  the  Memoir  written  by  Peter  into  Greek. 
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‘5th.  .lolm.  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  (lospel  from  his 
own  original  Memoirs,  omitting  much  that  w'as  aliead^  narrated 
the  other  Kvaiu^elists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himsell.  (xxi.  25.) 

*  lly  a^loptinj^  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  tlosiK.‘ls  we  can  easily 
explain  the  phenomena  in  (question.  I  do  not, however,  piopouiid  it  as 
a  probable  eonjeetiire,  ealeulatetl  to  ailord  au  expLination,  but  tiust  1 
shall  U‘  able  to  substantiate  every  i>art  of  it  by  adequate  proof.’  (p.  xxv.) 


The  ‘  phenomena  in  ipiestion,^  it  is  understood,  consists  in  the 
TUitui'e  of  the,  agrcenunts  between  the  several  independent 
writers  of  the  Gospids.  The  ‘adequate  proof  which  ^Ir.  Smith 
promises  is  given  in  examples  Irom  modern  contemporary  his¬ 
torians  and  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  Gospels  themselves, 
which  do  not  admit  of  abridgment  The  objections  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  Mr.  Home.  Bishop  Marsh,  Mr.  Alford,  Dr.  Davidson, 
ami  PrMtessor  Thiersch  to  the  notion  that  any  of  the  Evangelists 
made  use  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors  are  answered  : — the 
reader  must  judije  with  what  siicce.ss  after  he  has  examined  the 
synojvsis  of  the  j>arallel  ]Kas.sages  in  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
that  of  the  j^rallels  l»etween  Matthew  and  Luke,  together  with 
the  a])pendt^  Gritical  Notes.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  Dissertation  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  its  place  among 
stamlard  works  in  Biblical  literature. 


Dr.  Forln^s’s  ‘Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture"  is  an  ex- 
jxansion  of  Bishop  Lovth  s  ‘  Doctrine  of  Hebrew  Parallelism,"  which 
Bi>hop  Jebb  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  was 
extender!  by  the  R**v.  T.  Boys  to  whole  ixiraffraphs,  as  well  as 
fines.  By  examples  stdected  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the 


Decalogtie,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  numerous  other  parts 
ot  Scripture.  Dr.  Forints  luis  illustrated  this  principle  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  W  e  have  cautioihsly  tested  these  examples, 
and  others,  .'io  repeatedly,  that  we  can  very  cordially  recommend 
this  b«H>k  to  all  who  desire  to  he  ‘mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 

Mr.  .Maurices  ‘  Unity  ot  the  New  Testament"  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  sensible  and  u.setul  book,  which  cannot  be  read  as  it 
iles.*rves  without  some  results  wdiich  we  consider  to  be  highly 
desirabh*.  M  ithout  being  a  Uommeiitary,  it  exhibits  the  purpose 
ot  each  ])articiilar  Cfospel  or  Ejnstle,  and  shows  that  they  all  have 
‘  cm'  common  subject,  that  they  refer  to  a  living  Person,  that  when 
oon.sidered  in  reference  to  Him  they  have  a  unity  which  we  can 
discover  by  no  collection  or  ])aragraphs."  We  hope  the  writer 
will  be  span‘d  to  complete  his  design  of  another  series  on  the 
AjKvstle  John,  and  on  the  ‘  History  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Ktuni.sh  Apostasy.  Not  a  few  of  Mr.  Maurice "s  peculiar 
ojnnion.s,  from  which  we  dissent,  will,  of  course,  be  found  here 
.•uu  there  ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  a  canon  of  criticism  to  con- 
1  emn  all  the  books  we  read,  in  which  w’e  find  that  there  are 
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important  points  on  which  we  do  not  hold  all  the  opinions  of  the 
aut hoi's.  Having  given  our  readers  fair  notice  ot  what  they  will 
occasionally  lind  in  this  volume  which  we  do  not  agree  with,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  avowed  and  manifest  intention  of  the  accomplished  and 

amiable  writer.  , 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  rich  accessions  winch  we 
have  brought  before  them  to  the  valuable  helps  hitherto  engaged 
for  the  most  sacred,  delightful,  and  profitable  of  human  studies. 
We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  imcuinula- 
tion  of  Biblical  treasures.  It  is  itself  an  indication  of  an  improved 
healthy  tone  in  the  religious  mind  both  of  (lerniany  and  of 
Great ‘Britain.  We  hail  it  as  the  ])relude  of  a  serene  and  bright 
future.  Happily,  there  is  a  middle  path  between  cold  intelli- 
<^ence  and  ignorant  fervour  in  religion,  between  powerless 
rationalism  and  craven  superstition,  between  the  licentiousness 
mistaken  for  freedom  and  the  blindness  mistaken  for  reverence, 
^lany  forms  of  evil  in  the  Church  have  melted  before  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  Many  more,  little  suspected  in  many 
(piarters,  await  only  the  unity  produced, — not  by  laws,  and 
creeds,  and  forms,  nor  yet  by  the  abandonmenit  of  personal 
convictions,  hut  hy  the  right  undersUtuding  of  the  beviptu^es, 
and  a  common  feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  them,  awakened 
by  a  common  perception  of  their  meaning  and  their  grandeui- 
to  vanish  before  an  enlightened  and  earnest  Church  as  the 
palace  of  ice  in  theKastern  fable  disappeared  before  the  splendR 
fire  of  the  noontide  sun.  \Ve  will  not  dwell  upon  the  miseiable 
lack  of  intelligence  among  Christians  on  Biblical  matteis,  nor  on 
the  rarity  of  instructions  which  would  give  them  bioailei  \^vs 
and  more  exact  information.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
prejudices  which  include  large  departments  of  human  opinions  on 
Scripture*  doctrines  among  things  sixered,  while  it  would  look  on 
the  means  of  making  the  Bible  a  book  attractive  to  all  sorts  of 
persons  as  belonging  to  the  week-day  and  the  Bible-cla^s  ;  but  b}* 
no  means  to  intrude  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Ihilpit.  Ihese 
Bible-cla.sses,  if  wisely  conducted,  will  set  all  that  right  in  time  ; 
at  present,  there  is  a  ])ractical  confession,  on  the  part  of  great 
numbers  of  ministers  in  all  churches,  that  the  old  economy  ot 
pulpit  performances  has  passed  away,  in  a  great  measure,  tiom 
the  ap[>robation  of  the  people.  Hence,  we  have  lectures  in.stead 
of  sermons,  events  instead  of  texts,  histories  instead  f)f  doctiincs, 
themes  which  are  pojmlar  with  the  many  instead  of  the  narrow 

range  of  topics  cherished  by  the  few. 

The  people  go  to  hear  this  novel  manner  of  teaching  wheievei 
it  is  found,  and  it  is  in  course  of  being  hmnd  everywhere.  W  e 
cannot  say  that  this  is  the  best  state  ol  things,  though  it  is,  levon 
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all  iloubt,  greatlv  l>ettor  than  other  states  of  things  which  we 
have  witne^soil  When  we  have  a  minbtry  ‘  thoroughly  tynished’ 
|>ervading  the  land,  we  hope  to  see  something  better  still.  Men 
will  learn  from  Ixwks,  mid  fn^m  lectures  in  other  places,  enough 
of  those  matters  which  at  present  gain  so  much  attention  in 
not  a  few  pulpits,  and  a  more  wholes^uiie  tone  ol  intellect  will 
Ik*  pro<luced  l>v  a  more  luminous,  masculine,  and  masterful 
dealing  with  all  the  ijuestions  that  concern  the  Scriptures.  M  e 
shall  look  uiv»n  such  a  consummatimi  as  one  of  the  most  blessed 
revolutions  in  the  historv  of  the  Lhurch — the  natural  outcome  ol 
the  graml  forces  which  have  Ken  struggling,  with  more  or  less 
success,  ;igainst  woaring-out  sujxrstiiions  during  the  last  three 
centuries  "of  European  life.  It  will  be  the  reign  of  good  sense 
in  sacred  ;vs  well  as  secular  things.  It  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
substitute  common  rigrt*ement,  based  on  knowledge,  lor  contro¬ 
versies  geueratt*il  by  incertitude.  It  will  repress  extravagance 
by  dignitied  wis^lom.  It  will  guide  nascent  spirits  away  from 
the  {>aths  which  Wad  to  heresy.  It  will  remove  all  but  the  moral 
causes  ot  inlidelity.  It  will  supplant  the  skeletons  of  orthodoxy 
by  the  living  forms  of  breailiing,  s|)eaking,  and  working  truth. 
Wt*  should  l»e  greatly  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  could 
imairine  that  we  look  for  such  a  consummation  to  merely  verbal 
st tidies  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures.  These  are  valuable  as 
dircdliniH  to  the  devout,  and  as  fimiishing  '^materials  for  what 
we  may  repre.sent  as  the  higher  departments  of  theological  teach¬ 
ing.  \\  it  hunt  lively  religious  emotion,  and  without  profound 
ami  comprehensive  religious  thouglufulness,  there  will  be  little 
tiiste  ot  tlie  right  kind  tor  tree  Biblical  teaching  on  a  large  scale. 
C)ne  truit  ot  such  teaching,  w’e  are  contident,  will  be  a  more  real 
j»ractical  reliance  on  those  inetlable  illuminations  from  on  high 
which  come  not  tlirough  human  ministrations  ;  and  not  less  cem- 
Hdent  are  we  that  jinother  truit  w’ill  be  the  loving  sclf-sacritice 
without  which  the  ( ’hurch  cannot  be  one,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
In'ar  a  tull  and  unanswerable  testimony  lor  the  Saviour  to  the 
world.  W  e  are  looking  for  the  time  wdien  the  noblest  examples 
w'o  ha\e  had  ot  Chiistiau  excellence  will  be  transcended  by  the 
^  ^  \  1  h  1  istian^,  as  the  stars  that  owe  their  solitary 

bnlhance  to  the  surrounding  darkness  are  absorbed  in  the  light 
that  tills  the  whole  Held  of  vision. 
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Parliament  has  met,  and  our  friends  in  the  House  must  soon 
be  maturing  their  plans  for  the  session.  Di.ssenters  now  occuj)V 
an  advanced  position,  bringing  with  it  duties  and  modes  of 
action  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  We  are  a 
party  in  the  House.  What  was  once  reproached  as  political 
ilissent  is  now  acknowledged  as  dissenting  politics.  We  wish, 
with  a  view  to  this  new  position,  to  make  some  general  obser¬ 
vations  of  a  practical  kind,  which  may  help  in  maturing  our 
policy.  A  policy  of  some  kind  it  is  clear  we  must  liave.  To 
show  this  we  need  only  address  ourselves  to  such  of  our  readers 
iis  may  be  inclined  to  think  enough  has  been  done  for  tlie 
prest*nt,  and  to  counsel  the  advisableness  of  ‘  letting  well  alone.' 
We  are  assured  of  their  cordial  concurrence  in  asserting  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  back.  They  will  not  give  up  anything. 
They  are  as  desirous  as  any  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  House  and 
before  the  country,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  stop  any  counter¬ 
movement  against  the  voluntary  principle  as  it  now  stands  reco¬ 
gnised.  Having  for  the  first  time, at  the  last  general  election, placed 
a  body  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bulk  of  those 
membei*s  are  not  to  be  turned  out  again  at  the  next.  Being 
intended  to  remain  there,  they  are  to  be  upholden  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  tlie  weight  they  have  won  for  themselves.  Assuming 
that  they  are  not,  during  this  session,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after,  to  make  a  single  movement  in  advance,  they  are  to  be* 
ready,  and  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  ready,  at  all  times  to 
hold  their  own. 

Now  'ive  wish  for  more;  but  we  frankly  avow  that,  if  while  the 
war  lasts  we  can  accomplish  so  much  as  is  here  indicated,  ami 
really  hold  our  own,  we  shall  certainly  not  feel  dissatisfied.  We 
are,  at  all  events,  clear  that  if  the  advantages  which  all  of  us 
desire  to  contend  for  at  the  proper  time  are  to  bo  really  won,  all 
that  we  are  now  anxious  about  must  be  attended  to  on  the  mere 
principle  of  self-defence.  We  cannot  Lay  down  our  arms.  A 
session  in  the  Hoirse  of  Commons  can  no  more  pass  without 
the  constant  need  of  protecting  our  po.sition  than  without  the 
army  and  navy  estimates.  Tlie  prestige  of  the  last  session 
rests  with  us,  but  our  attacks  and  our  succes.ses  have  all  been 
made  and  won  in  self-defence.  In  a  former  article  on  this 
subject^  we  limited  ourselves  to  showing  that  the  Cabinet  were 
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not  our  frioiuls.  Add  to  this  tho  coiisidGriitioii  of  tho  iiiiiuGrous 
interests  all  intent  on  pushing  their  claims  in  the  teeth  of  our 
ver\’  ])rinciple,  aiul  it  will  Ik?  .seen  how  inevitably,  and  on  all 
sides,  we  are  exp<>se<l  to  active  hostility.  The  Oxfoid  ])ill,  for 
instance,  as  at  first  brought  on,  ignored  our  existence.  A 
hundreil  members  memorialized  Lord  John  llussell,  and  were 
:oId  ihev  must  act  for  themselves.  The  Dissenters  then  took 
action.  "Their  lirst  step  was  to  ask  the  House  to  recognise  their 
innert:?:  in  Oxford,  by  tlie  apjx)intment  of  a  select  committee; 
xnd  upjQ  this  also  being  refused,  they  then  undoubtedly  girded 
up  tiieLr  loins,  and  took  bodily  possession.  Every  one  now 
icknowieti'zes  that,  if  the  bill  had  become  law  in  the  shape  in 
viiicii  it  was  drst  intnxluced  (how  extraordinary  it  now'  seems 
tiiac  such  a  proposal  should,  in  sober  iaith,  have  been  made 
to  ua.  ,  dissent  would  have  receiveil  a  positive  injury.  The  bill 
v:is  .m  attack  on  dissent,  and  w  ould,  by  a  side  w  ind,  and  w  ithout 
a  blow  stnick,  have  deprived  us  of  all  the  advantages  gained 
.it  'ro  miicli  coat  in  I  Sdo. 

T.ike  airuii  the  case  of  church-rate.s.  Practically  speaking, 
ciiurch-rates  ar*i  abolLshed  in  the  north,  and  are  hcimj  abolished 
:u  the  s«»utL  The  only  course  now  open  is  to  abolish  them  alto- 
g*  uit-r,  and  if  any  substitute  is  necessary,  it  must  be  derived  from 
an  hnpruveti  numagement  of  church  property.  On  both  points  w  e 
were  as-suieil.  Lord  Blandford  insisted,  in  spite  of  urgent  remon¬ 
strances,  hi  retaining  in  his  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill 
a  Llause — wholly  unnecessary  to  its  professed  object — precluding 
the  proposed  application  of  the  improved  ievenue.s.  Mr.  Packe’s 
Church-rate  Exten-iiun  and  Perpetuation  Bill  was  slurred  over 
at  the  time,  hut  it  is  now  reproduced  with  worse  features,  and, 
as  is  underst<XHj,  under  high  .sanction,  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Ivcvi»  \v.  (  liureh-rates  are  to  he  henceforth  exacted  all  over 

i1h‘  kingdom;  l>^issenters  are  to  be  ticketed  and  turned  out  of 


vestry;  the  old  common-law  rights  of  the  vestry  itself  are  to  be 
abolidicil,  and  the  whole  pjwer  lodged  with  a  church  surveyor 
and  a^  county  magi.^tracy.  Is  it  not  time  to  bestir  ourselves? 
Sir  \\ .  ^  lay  s  bill  wiis  lost  last  session  by  an  unwonted  combina¬ 
tion  of  laint-heartedness  and  treachery.  For  the  sake  of  one 
clause'  only  let  it  not  Ik*  so  lost  again; — ‘From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  church-rate  .shall  be  made  or 
levied  in  any  parish  in  England  or  Wales.' 

Such  <piestioiis,  again,  as  Maynooth,  the  Irish  Ilegium  Donum 
and  Be'ltiist  Protessnrships,  Church  Removal  and  Burial  Board 
Bills,  Ecch'siastical  (.ommissiou.s,  Churcli  Building  Act.s,  Aus- 
tialian  bonstitiitions,  and  jus  imuiy  more  twice  counted,  are 
not  moiely  in  their  principle,  but  in  their  form  of  presentment,  a 
popetual  guerilla  w:ir.  J  hey  never  come  in  a  shape  in  which 
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we  cnii  stand  neutral.  We  must  in  every  case  either  assert  or 
abandon  our  principles  -  under  i 

nonninrr  Jf  1 1*  1  *  "  it  WO  arc  oiice  cau^lit 

naiiping,  of  e.s  al.l, slung  a  ‘  precedent,’  to  whicli  the  House  is 

have  estalduslied  it  against  tlieiii.selve.s.  Tlie  Mavnooth  errant 
for  instance,  is  delended  .as  a  compact:  .settled,  we  are  toid'by 
act  ot  parliament.  It  it  he,  it  is  settle, 1  all  mie  wav  for  laTt 
S{«.S10U  It  was  only  Hr.  Spooner’s  vigilance  that  defeated  an 
additmiial  estim.ate.  The  Irish  Regium  Donum  amiin  is  not  like 
the  .lefunct  English  gr.aiit,  a  fi.xed  sum  of  a  fei  iumVr,”!;  R 

iiore.  I  he  vote  of  the  House  is  taken  ewry  year  upon  this 
question  of  increase.  We  must  either  acce.le  Ui  or  nS.w  it 

the  nnh^  7'^  ‘f  parties  to  carryine’ 

the  pr  nciple  of  the  grant  f.arther  than  it  has  yet  been  pushef 

An.l  this  IS  not  a  I.  The  estimate  l.as  long  been  suspected  It 

S’ thrJ^qs  olltr  At  least  i>.l()0()  a-year 

the  clibS  e  'vithout  even  the  pretence  of  fulHIling 

Sewd  viri  l'  1  M)0()  a-year,  the  fiilHIment 

evSofi  T  i?®  ‘  "m*  people  .as  sheer 

evasion.  There  is  no  evnlenee  to  satisfy  men  of  business  th.at 

the  coiniitioiis  are  in  any  case  fultilleil,  e.\cept  for  the  sin-de  year 

m  which  the  gr;mt  is  first  m.ade  to  a  new  congregation— the 

obt  m£ T  ‘r®  ‘  .'■'’'‘I’"  "“’y  fanned  for  The  sake  of 

b  a  "rant  it  vV'".  "''‘‘‘""t  impeachment  .acquiesce 

a  grant  .at  wliicli  hom^st  men  must  feel  their  ears  tiinde  ? 

alone"  7  'mgl't  e.vceed  our  limits  on  this  point 

ine  a  sten  Tb  'K  even  it  we  do  not  look  to  advanc- 

daVL  the  I.V  se.ssion,  from  the  first 

Uay  to  the  Ust,  an  unfailing  watch  on  the  part  of  .all  our  dis¬ 
senting  meinbers  merely  to  hold  our  own.  ^ 

believe *t^*o  know  that  this  watch  is  maintained.  We 

encounter  vvitr  ve  movement  which  can  .avoi.l  an 

i  ^the  H  ‘ ''  'y  .'^ell-i>d‘orme,l  opposition.  ( )ur  fricinls 

a  still  la  i  ^'*®y  I’-'*''’®  i>egun  to  comrn.ainl  the  supiiort  of 

re?kon^  "h  ‘heir  ranks.  Last  Alliy,  we 

1  mrtvi  T'*-  '^'h®y  ROW  form  .altogether 

*an,i  in^  than  a  third  of  tlie  House, 

ami  m  p  tche.l  battles  they  h.ave  counted  more. 

we^oTf  .c  r  ‘  .‘®  he  m.ade  secure  ?  On  this  point 

wo  shai'iM  small  surprise  .at  the  currency  of  notions  which 

inoiiiririrr'  Vl'y®  jinpo.ssible,  even  among  the  most  un- 

biite  I  if  •  *  heard  the  events  of  the  late  session  attri- 

omn;o  j^a*"lt  ^''"P*y  to  the  profjreHH  of  liberol 

I  nion,  and  have  .seen  the  facts  regarded  as  .so  clearly  speaking 
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not  our  tVieink  Add  to  this  tlie  consideration  of  the  numerous 
interests  all  intent  on  pushing  their  claims  in  the  teeth  of  our 
very  ])rinciple,  and  it  will  he  seen  how  inevitably,  and  on  all 
sides,  we  are  exjH^seil  to  active  hostility.  The  Oxford  bill,  for 
instance,  lus  at  first  brought  on,  ignored  our  existence.  A 
hundred  members  memorialized  Lord  John  llussell,  and  were 
tohl  tlu'y  must  act  for  themselves.  The  Dissenters  then  took 
action.  Tlieir  first  step  was  to  ask  the  House  to  recognise  their 
uiterest  in  Oxford,  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee; 
and  upon  this  also  being  refused,  they  then  undoubtedly  girded 
up  their  loin.s,  and  took  bodily  possession.  Every  one  now 
acknowledges  that,  if  the  bill  had  become  law  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced  (how'  extraordinary  it  now'  seems 
tliat  such  a  pruposid  should,  in  sober  faith,  have  been  made 
to  us!),  dissent  would  have  receiveil  a  positive  injury.  The  bill 
Wius  an  attack  on  dissent,  and  would,  by  a  side  wdiid,  and  w  ithout 
a  blow  struck,  have  deprived  us  of  all  the  advantages  gained 
at  so  much  cost  in  1 8J5. 

Take  again  the  case  of  church-rates.  Practically  speaking, 
church-rates  are  abolished  in  the  north,  and  are  being  abolished 
in  the  south.  The  only  course  now’  0})en  is  to  abolish  them  alto¬ 
gether,  and  if  any  substitute  is  necessiiry,  it  must  be  derived  from 
an  improved  management  of  church  property.  On  both  points  w  e 
were  assiiiled.  Lord  Blandford  insisted,  in  spite  of  urgent  remon¬ 
strances,  in  retaining  in  his  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill 
a  clause — wholly  unnecessary  to  its  professed  object — ])recluding 
the  projKxsetl  application  of  the  improved  revenue.s.  Mr.  Packers 
(’hurch-rate  Ext(*nsion  and  Perpetuation  Bill  was  .slurred  over 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now’  reproduced  w’ith  worse  features,  and, 
ivs  is  undei’stood,  under  high  .sanction,  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Beview.’  Church-rates  are  to  be  henceforth  exacted  all  over 
till*  kingdom;  J)is.senters  are  to  be  ticketed  and  turned  out  of 
vestry;  the  ohl  common-law’  rights  of  the  vestry  itself  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  whole  power  lodged  with  a  church  surveyor 
and  a  county  magistracy.  Is  it  not  time  to  bestir  our.selves? 
8ir  \\ .  Clay  s  bill  wiis  lost  last  session  by  an  unw  onted  combina¬ 
tion  ol  faint-heartedness  and  treachery.  For  the  sake  of  one 
clause  only  let  it  not  be  so  lost  again; — ‘From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  church-rate  shall  be  made  or 
levied  in  any  parish  in  England  or  Wales.* 

Such  jjuestions,  again,  as  ^laynooth,  the  Irish  llegium  Donum 
and  lk‘ltiist  Protessonships,  Church  Removal  and  Burial  Board 
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we  can  stand  neutral.  VVe  must  in  every  case  either  assert  oi 
abandon  our  principles ;  under  penalty,  if  we  are  once  caught 
napping,  of  establishing  a  ‘  precedent,*  to  which  the  House  is 
never  more  willing  to  allow  the  appeal  than  when  Voluntaries 
have  established  it  against  themselves.  The  Maynooth  grant, 
for  instance,  is  defended  as  a  compact :  settled,  wo  are  told,  by 
act  of  parliament.  If  it  be,  it  is  settled  all  one  way,  for  last 
session  it  was  only  ^Ir.  Spooner’s  vigilance  that  defeated  an 
additional  estimate.  The  Irish  Regium  Donum  again  is  not,  like 
the  defunct  English  grant,  a  fixed  sum  of  a  few  hundreds :  it 
has  begged  itself  up  from  i^l20()  to  T^S8,00(),  and  is  still  asking 
for  more.  The  vote  of  the  House  is  taken  every  year  upon  this 
question  of  increase.  We  must  either  accede  to  or  refuse  it : 
and  unless  we  refuse  it,  we  are  ourst'lves  active  parties  to  carrying 
the  principle  of  the  grant  farther  than  it  has  3^et  been  ])ushed. 
And  this  is  not  call.  The  estimate  has  long  been  suspected.  It 
is  now  known  to  be  t.ainted  with  fraud.  At  locast  X\5()()()  ca-year 
of  the  X^3S,0()0  is  obtairied  without  even  the  pretence  of  fulfilling 
the  conditions.  To  the  extent  of  a-year,  the  fulfilment 

alleged  would  be  set  down  by  common-sense  people  as  sheer 
evasion.  There  is  no  evidence  to  satisfy  men  of  business  that 
the  conditions  are  in  any  case  fulfilled,  except  for  the  single  year 
in  which  the  grant  is  first  made  to  a  new  congregation — the 
congregation  itself  perhaps  being  only  formed  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  it.  Can  Voluntaries  without  impe*achment  acquiesce 
in  a  grant  at  which  honest  men  must  feel  their  ears  tingle? 

And  so  of  the  rest.  We  might  exceed  our  limits  on  this  point 
alone.  There  is  enough  to  do,  even  if  we  do  not  look  to  advcanc- 
ing  a  step.  There  needs  all  through  the  session,  from  the  first 
day  to  the  bust,  an  unfiiiling  watch  on  the  part  of  all  our  dis¬ 
senting  members  merely  to  hold  our  own. 

We  are  Inappy  to  know  th.at  this  watch  is  maintained.  We 
believe  there  is  now  no  olfensive  movement  which  can  avoid  an 
encounter  with  a  perfectly  well-informed  opposition.  ( )ur  friends 
in  the  House  are  united,  vigilant,  and  active  ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  numbers,  they  have  bc^gun  to  command  the  support  of 
a  still  Larger  body  not  belonging  to  their  ranks.  Last  May,  we 
reckoned  them  cat  from  80  to  100.  They  now  form  altogether 
a  p.arty  numbering  not  less  ordinarily  than  a  third  of  the  House, 
cand  in  pitched  battles  they  h.ave  counted  more. 

Now,  how  is  this  position  to  be  made  secure  ?  On  this  point 
we  confess  to  no  small  surprise  .at  the  currency  of  notions  which 
we  should  h.ave  supposed  impossible,  even  among  the  most  un- 
iiiquiring.  We  have  heard  the  events  of  the  late  session  .attri¬ 
buted  by  intelligent  men  simply  to  the  of  liberal 

opinio fi,  and  have  seen  the  facts  regarded  as  so  clearly  .speaking 
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for  themst'lves  to  this  effect,  that  any  appearance  of  doubt  upon 
it  is  put  down  to  cynicism.  Asu>6  ku(yiv  that  our  successes  w’ere 
brought  about  by  very  different  causes,  and  that  there  would  bo 
nothing  so  sure  to  undo  all  that  we  have  done  as  a  reliance  only 
on  the  projxress  of  liberal  opinion,  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  best 
to  correct  the  error. 

To  suppose  that  the  dissenting  members  in  the  House  can 
maintain  their  ground  there,  unbacked  from  without,  is  an 
imagination  which  a  single  w'eek  in  the  lobby  would  be  enough 
to  dissij^iite.  Consider  what  they  haye  to  do.  To  have  weight 
in  the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  not  only  know  all 
that  is  going  on,  but  they  must  exercise  a  judgment  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  independent  of  the  government  ‘  tellers'  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  respect  of  it.  The  bills,  reports,  ])etitions,  notices, 
whip.s,  &o.  &c.,  which  every  morning  lays  upon  their  breakfast- 
table  in  a  ])rofusion  as  inexhaustible  and  various  as  are  the  con¬ 
diments  of  the  meal  itself,  must  be  to  them  matters  of  actual 
information.  Either  by  themselves,  or  by  othei*s  for  them,  the 
facts  must  be  got  at  and  made  ready  for  use,  as  required  from 
day  to  <hiy.  As  to  doing  it  themselves,  or  among  themselves, 
the  thing  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  We  should  judge  that 
if  all  the  GoH  members  were  to  resolve  themselves  into  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  small  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
scientiously  analyzing  the  pith  of  all  the  printed  communica¬ 
tions  rectMved  daily  by  every  one  of  them,  they — well,  they 
might  do  something  for  the  delectation  of  posterity.  The  task 
is  hopt'less.  Members  of  parliament,  like  other  men  of  business, 
read  only  what  they  are  obliged ;  and  they  are  obliged  to 
read  nothing  which  is  not  brought  specially  under  their  notice. 
All  the  rest,  and  too  much  of  that,  goes  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  To  insure  one  vote  from  one  member  on  one  question, 
may  well  involve  a  week's  time  and  a  month's  anxiety  on  the  part 
ot  any  who  will  try.  And  if  this  be  so,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
our  task  is  something  infinitely  more  serious.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  it  on  any  calculation  of  ju’oportions  with  the  case  we  are 
supposiiig.  In  that  case,  there  need  not  be  unusual,  or  even 
usual  difficulties.^  The  claim  may  be  just  and  simple;  the 
meinlHT  honest,  intelligent,  and  active;  no  party  engagements 
may  interfere;  and  there  shall  still  be  the  labour  and  anxiety  we 
have  suggested  in  si'curing  his  actual  vote.  What,  then,  must  it 
be  to  gain  and  keep  the  votes  ot  between  tw^o  and  throe  hundred 
membt*rs,  not  on  one  <piestion  only,  but,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
on  lialt  the  divisions  of  a  session — questions  of  every  shade  of 
im|M>rtance,  and  arising  under  every  possible  contingency  as  to 
]>rev'ious  announcement — the  members  thus  kept  together  being 
all,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  practically  reliable,  but  having 
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no  sort  of  community  iii  their  grounds  of  action,  and  each  one  of 
them,  moreover,  daily  subject  to  the  delicately  shaded  intluonces 
of  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  art,  in  whose  very  touch  there 
seems  to  lurk  fascination  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  to  secure  from 
such  a  body  an  undeviating  support  to  an  advanced  policy  of  mere 
principle,  and  to  win  for  it,  by  tlieir  instrumentality,  a  signal 
success,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  avowed 
wishes  of  the  majority  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  demands  an 
organization  powerful  in  the  united  support  of  all  tlie  leading 
minds  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  received  support  quite  of  this  character,  but  the 
work  we  have  described  is  pretty  much  what  it  actually  did  last 
session. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  possess  our 
readers  of  our  grounds  for  this  assertion,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
here  detail  the  entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  late  session. 
We  will,  however,  do  the  best  of  which  our  limits  allow.  In  the 
tirst  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bills,  notices,  and 
general  parliamentary  papers  of  which  w^e  have  spoken  are  not 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned)  confined 
to  members,  but  are  obtainable  at  a  small  cost  by  any  who  choose 
to  apply  for  them.  All  public  bodies,  therefore,  have  the  means 
of  knowing  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  all  that  is  going 
forward  in  the  legislature,  and  their  power  to  affect  the  result 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  knowledge.  It  may  be  of  no  more  worth  to  them  than, 
we  have  seen,  it  is  to  any  unassisted  member  of  parliament : 
skilfully  used,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in  possession  of  inde¬ 
pendent  force,  it  is  a  power  by  which  any  result  may  be  obtained. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  personally  conversant 
with  these  matters,  it  may  be  of  use  to  explain  that  the  notice- 
papers  (which  are  the  most  important)  consist  of  two  sets,  one 
of  which  is  issued  daily,  and  the  other  every  Saturday.  The 
first  informs  the  members  and  the  public  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  House  on  the  day  preceding,  and  all  that  is  down  in 
the  order-book  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  laid  on  his  breakfast- 
table.  It  usually  extends  to  a  printed  sheet  (or  perhaps  two) 
of  foolscap,  and  a  sufficient  ac<iuaintance  with  its  contents  is 
consequently  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  weekly  notice  is 
considerably  more  voluminous ;  and  is  in  fact  not  to  be  fully 
understood  without  knowledge  from  other  sources  of  the  business 
to  which  it  relates.  It  gives  notice  of  every  (juestion,  motion, 
bill,  or  amendment  to  be  put  or  proposed  by  any  member  during 
the  ensuing  week.  It  states  them  simply  in  the  terms  in  whicli 
they  appear  on  the  notice-paper,  leaving  the  members  to  obtain 
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any  necessjiry  explanation  from  their  own  knowledge  ol  the 

subject.  .  . 

Assuming,  now,  that  these  sources  of  infoimation  ha\e  been 

turned  to  the  best  account  by  the  Liberation  Society,  its  next 
point  is  to  act  ui>on  them  with  the  most  eti’ect.  Among  other 
things  to  whicli  we  liave  just  alluded,  we  named  the  ‘whip/ 
This^'is  a  iK)mewhat  inexplicable,  yet  very  well  understood  and 
eti’ect ive  instrument.  It  is  a  document  signed  by  nobody, 
emanating  from  nowhere,  and  relating  to  nothing.  It  conveys 
no  Iiint  of  what  is  to  take  place,  but  by  some  species  of  free¬ 
masonry  which  we  have  never  entirely  apprehended,  it  leads  the 
meml)eVs  addressed  to  tind  themselves  at  the  right  moment  in 
the  Ciovernment  or  Opposition  division  lobby,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  known  by  them  that  the  whip  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  juirty-leatier;  and  tliough  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  not 
known  till  afterwards  what  it  is  all  alxiut,  this  suffices.  When 
the  Libenition  Soc*iety  began  its  parliamentary  operations,  the 
l>is.senting  M.l\’s  were  so  far  from  having  a  leader,  that  they 
couhl  hardly  be  called  a  party.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  for  the  Sciety  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  some 
influential  members — establish  a  whip  of  its  own.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  juece  of  imptrtinence,  to  be  sure.  On  par¬ 
ticular  tjiu'stions  it  is  not  uncommon — instances  of  it  happen 
every  .ses.sion — for  iKUiies  interested  to  send  round  circulars  to 
meml^ers  on  whom  tliey  think  they  may  rely,  setting  forth  in 
eliMjuent  indignation  the  wrongs  they  sufi’er,  and  humbly  asking 
assistance  in  tlie  emergency.  This  was  all  very  well ;  but  for  a 
party  out  ol  doors  to  practice  the  thing  systematically,  and  in  a 
form  betraying  perfect  ac^juaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  House 
and  the  habits  ol  meml)ers  individually,  and  while  perfectly 
respt*ctlul,  not  betraying  any  consciousness  at  all  that  they  were 
asking  a  very  great  favour,  was  something  quite  unknown  to 
any  theory  of  the  CVnistitution. 

Hut  tlie  thing  took,  flur  Dissenting  friends  were  well  pleased 
to  lind  themselves  gathering  together  in  the  House  and  in 
tho  lobby  with  a  regularity  to  which  they  had  been  strangers. 
Churcli  moniWrs,  who  liad  never  understood  Anti-State- 
C  hurehisin  in  tlie  abstract,  w'ere  not  displeased  to  find  them- 
.selves  doing  the  same  tiling.  Thorough  men  of  business,  having 
no  |>articular  love  for  us,  perha])s,  neverthless  siuv  wdiat  was 
coming,  anil  prt‘pared  themselves,  out  of  respect  sometimes  for 
id.ssenting  constituencies,  for  this  new  element  in  party  tactics. 
But  there  were  other  memlK  rs  who  viewed  it  with  sore  discom- 
Not  a  few  government  subordinates  were  driven  hy  it 
to  make  an  election  betwt'on  their  siqienors  and  their  constituents, 
lor  which  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  account,  better  or  worse, 
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as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  next  general  election.  There  are  also 
about  100  members, — rather  above  that  numbt^r,  we  think,  than 
otherwise, — who  u})  to  last  session  hail  best  suited  their  inclina¬ 
tions  or  convenience  by  not  voting  on  ecclesiiistical  questions. 
Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  class  of  members,  not  very  numerous 
and  not  very  intluential,  but  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  enumeration  :  they  are  in  general  of  higli 
blood  and  breeding,  and  they  discharge  with  tidelity  a  task 
which  they  do  not  desire.  They  do  not  like  the  House  noi 
the  requirements  of  party.  They  liave  always  regarded  both 
with  those  feelings  of  aversion  naturally  due  to  what  ‘  Punch’ 
appropriately  designates  on  their  behalf  as  a  ‘  horwid  baw,’ 
and  have  only  allowed  themselves  to  be  elected  on  an  under¬ 
standing  with  ‘  Haytaw’  that  they  w'ere  never  to  be  summoned 
until  the  government  were  driven  to  contemplate  a  dissolu¬ 
tion.  They  had  ‘  got  in’  more  or  less  easily,  and  having  got  in, 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unprincipled 
thing  to  call  upon  tliem  for  anything  more.  It  would:  but  there 
was  one  body  of  some  slight  importance  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  compact.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Liberation  ‘whips’ 
were  getting  into  full  play,  the  constituents  of  these  and  of  many 
other  honourable  gentlemen  were  infected  ap[)arently  with  quite 
new  notions  of  their  relations  with  their  representative.  To  say 
nothing  of  petitions,  every  post  brought  all  sorts  of  hints,  querie.s, 
suggestions,  and  sometimes  positively  information  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  House.  It  was  of  no  use  not  to  notice  these 
communications:  they  were  too  busines.s-like,  and  the  writers  too 
intluential.  The  only  thing  was  to  put  tliem  off  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  replies  and  contingent  jiromises.  In  a  genend  way  this  is 
successful,  as  gentlemen  who  will  resort  to  these  evasions  are 
their  own  prophets,  and  can  regulate  their  own  contingencies. 
In  this  case  it  faileil  utterly.  The  members  tlius  acting  found 
themselves  receiving  in  reply  cordial  thanks  for  their  sympathy, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  contingencies  they  had  suggested. 

The  result  was,  that  even  on  Sir  \V.  Clay’s  second  division, 
two  out  of  three  of  the  government  ‘  tellers’  sat  still,  absolutely 
checkmated,  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  and  but  for  the  obstinate 
disbelief  of  some  of  our  friends  in  the  po.ssibility  of  so  daring  a 
policy  succeeding,  a  Church  Bate  Abolition  bill  would  not  only 
have  been  introduced  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  would  have  been  carried  through  a  second  reading. 
The  absent  Anti-Church-rate  votes  were  about  twice  the  number 
of  the  government  majority.  On  ^Ir.  Heywood’s  clauses  the 
effect  was  still  more  marked :  Forty  Conservative  members, 
following  Lord  Stanley  into  the  Dissenters’  lobby,  neutralized 
the  whole  force  of  the  cabinet  and  its  unmediate  satellites,  and 
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found  themselves  only  adding  to  a  majority  already  larger  tliaii 
their  own  contingent.  We  were  not  present  when  the  numbers 
were  declared.  The  scene  is  described  to  us  as  having  rivalled 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  the  Reform  bill  era.  hiVTii  Lord 
John  Russells  ‘ pluck'  gave  way.  The  Dissenters  had  passed  at 
a  bound  the  point  reached  in  1815,  and  were  now  to  share  in 
the  actual  government  as  well  as  in  the  titular  honours  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Walpole  rendered  a 
service  to*  his  party,  which  may  well  cover  a  larger  multitude  of 
deticiencies  than  its  exigencies  have  ever  attributed  to  his  official 
career.  For  the  moment  he  recovered  the  position.  It  was 
instantly  disputed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  postponed  discussion 
allowed  of  negotiations  being  initiated  by  friends  of  the  whig 
chiefs.  It  was  too  late  now  for  the  grace  of  conce.ssion  ;  and  the 
cabinet,  at  length  reduced  to  accept  Mr.  Heywood’s  terms,  taken 
avowedly  as  a  fii-st  instalment,  were  only  too  glad  to  huny  the 
mciisure  through  the  Lords,  while  a  bill  which  did  no  more  was 
still  ])ossible. 

It  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  speak  now  of  the  first  meetings 
of  a  few  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  at  which  the  course 
to  be  taken  respecting  the  Oxfonl  bill  was  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  by  with¬ 
out  some  distinct  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  was 
impossible,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self-respect.  But  the  opinion 
was  also  ecjually  clear,  that  no  actual  advantage  could  result. 

‘  It  will  be  done,'  said  a  member,  who  we  trust  will  live  to  dis¬ 
prove  more  than  this  prophesy, — ‘  it  will  be  done  some  time  or 
other,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that :  but  you  and  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it.'  Fifty  or  sixty  petitions,  it  was  said,  not  numerously 
signed,  b\it  having  a  lew  names  of  known  respectability,  would 
answer  all  purposes.  No  great  hope  was  entertained  of  obtain¬ 
ing  so  many,  but  it  was  thought  likely  to  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  House  if  they  could  be  had.  It  would  make  the  move¬ 
ment  (piite  res])ectable,  and  give  a  position  to  be  used  at  some 
luture  time.  \\  e  believe  we  run  no  risk  of  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  courage  of  the  Liberation 
resolving  to  conduct  the  movement  on  its  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  on  the  princi}>le  of  going  in  to  win,  that  we  aie  not  now 
sitting  down  contented  with  no  better  re.sult.  Within  a  fortnight 
about  KJOO  circulars,  containing  forms  of  petition  and  the 
members  iVlemorial  to  Lord  John  Russell,  had  been  forwarded 
to  nearly  every  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  minister 
in  Lngland  and  M  ales.  Communications  were  at  the  same 
time  opened  with  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions, 
a  stream  of  private  letters  was  poured  continuously  into 
every  borough  and  leading  county  town  where  any  influential 
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liberal  (Dissenter  or  Churcliiuan)  could  bo  found  likely  to  get 
up  petitions,  write  to  representatives,  or  intluence  the  local  press. 
‘  llod's  Facts’  were  brought  to  bear,  revised  by  ‘Mann’s  Statistics.’ 
AVe  should  say  that  there  wjis  probably  no  locality  at  all  avail¬ 
able,  in  which  a  batch  of  Dissenters  were  not  informed  of  and 


induced  to  use  some  precise  mode  of  attack  which  they  had 
specially  in  their  power.  The  eftect  was  a  surprise  upon  the 
House,  and  led  soon  to  an  improved  ))olicy.  Air.  Hcywood,  in 
concurrence  with  our  friends,  but  against  the  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  of  some  aristocratic  whigs,  restored  his  al)andoned  notice  of 
a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  committee ;  avowedly  to 
supply  the  omission  of  the  tirst  impiiry,  by  bringing  forward  the 
claims  of  the  Dissenters.  The  motion  was  lost,  as  was  expected, 
but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  alarm  which  it  created  among 
all  members  who  liad  dissenting  constituents  contributed  power¬ 
fully  to  the  eventual  majority. 

Now  this  must  be  kept  ujx  If  it  be  not,  church-rates  will  be 
extended  and  perpetuatetl,  the  abolition  of  Alaynooth  will  only 
give  new  strength  to  a  false  principle,  Irish  presbyterianism  will 
continue  its  fraudulent  receipt  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  will  have  thrust  upon  them  an  establish¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  aggressions  of  which  we  are  forewarned,  and 
against  which  we  shall  have  (juite  enough  to  do  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  claims  upon  our  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  other  bodies,  wlien  we  state  our  conviction  that  the 
means  of  success  are  to  be  sought  for  in  strengthening  as  much 
as  })ossible  the  hands  of  the  Liberation  of  lleligion  Society.  All 
other  organizations  are  either  formed  upon  a  basis  not  admitting 
of  universal  co-operation,  or  are  restricted  to  objects  insufficient 
for  our  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  all 
work  in  their  several  splieres  concurrently  with,  while  indepen¬ 
dently  of,  this  Society,  ddiey  can  neither  take  its  ground,  nor  it 
theirs.  The  common  cause  of  all  will  be  promoted  :  the  special 
objects  of  each  will  in  no  wise  be  retarded. 

The  Society  is  much  better  supported  than  formerly.  It  is 
reaping  the  reward  of  success  achieved,  and  of  an  evident  desire 
to  meet  all  fair  objections  to  its  constitution  or  plans  of  O])eration, 
in  a  largo  extent  of  new  ground  broken  up,  and  in  some  adhesions 
which  were  rather  hoped  than  looked  for.  It  has  made  way  in 
the  House  by  the  evidence  of  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  it  has 
gained  faster  hold  on  the  country  by  the  way  which  it  has  made 
in  the  House.  We  would  willingly  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
tirst  M.P.  of  any  knowledge  of  affairs  wlio  might  be  asked  it,  as 
to  the  respect  which  it  has  won  on  all  sides  for  its  efficiency  in 
doing  the  work  it  ))urposes,  and  its  skill  in  propo.sing  the  work 
to  be  done.  Thus  far,  indeed,  we  should  say  that  it  has  revei*sed 
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its  old  position,  and  has  become  stronger  in  the  House  than  in 
the  country.  Members  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  possible  powers 
of  any  organization  in  active  service.  They  are  conscious  that 
the  api>arent  results,  in  the  action,  for  instance,  of  their  consti¬ 
tuents,  arc  so  certain  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  reality,  and  may 
l)ear  so  small  a  proportion  to  it,  that  if  anything,  they  are  only 
too  ready  to  act  at  the  first  hint.  There  is,  indeed,  always  some 
ilanger  ni  the  case  of  a  body  charged  with  a  prolonged  move¬ 
ment,  that  a  reactionary  feeling  may  in  course  of  time  arise  in 
the  miiuls  of  members,  undervaluing  its  real  power  in  ])ropor- 
tiofi  as  in  their  first  haste  they  attributed  to  it  possibly  too  much. 
This  is  obviated — when  it  is  obviated — by  the  constant  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  alliances  from  those  who  really  feel  indebted  for  what 
it  ha.s  done,  and  desire  it  to  be  maintained  in  permanent 
elhciency.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  League,  such  should  be  of 
the  liberation  of  Religion  Society.  To  the  old  Aiiti-State-Church 
Association  there  were  objections;  but  surely  all  that  reasonable 
men  could  think  of  has  been  done  to  meet  them.  It  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  name ;  it  has  expunged  the  formula  of  its  principle ; 
it  mnploys  new  modes  of  operation.  What  more  can  be  said  ? 

We  were  not  surprised  that  a  matter  which  was  so  much  one 
of  feeling  as  the  change  of  name  should  involve  animated  discus¬ 
sion;  but  excej)t  for  the  determination  to  conciliate  which  the 
.success  of  the  ])roj>o.sal  evidenced,  we  have  always  for  ourselves 
attached  more  im])ortancc  to  either  of  the  other  changes.  The 
<‘xpungement  of  tlic  princijde  we  regard  as  emphatically  right. 
Its  language  implied  a  test  which  excluded  from  the  Society  pre- 
c‘is(*ly  those  to  whom  its  .success  was  most  important,  while  it 
] imposed  to  unite  the  evangelical  and  non-evangelical  Dissenter 
upon  the  basis  of  a  formula  by  which  neither  of  them  could  un- 
dt'rstand  tlu'  other  to  mean  strictly  the  same  thing  with  himself. 
How  inqiossible  it  must  be  to  frame  a  principle  for  such  a  society 
which  shall  fully  satisfy  the  evangelical  Christian  without  in¬ 
volving  the  essence  of  a  test,  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  who 
have  made  the  attem]>t.  Ihe  truth  is,  that  a  society  which  pro- 
pose.s  results,  cannot  be  limited  by  sympathies.  All  that  can  be 
rt'quired  from  its  members  is  an  agreement  in  the  precise  thing 
intendeil  to  be  done.  Ihe  business  of  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
S»ciety»  whatever  the  de.sires  of  its  members  individually,  is  to 
c'tfect  the  repeal  of  certain  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  certain  grants;  and  until  time  suits  for  this,  to  see  to 
it  that  there  be  no  more  acts  of  parliament  to  repeal,  and  no 
more  gi-ants  to  discontinue.  It  is  not  because  all  who  honestly 
desire  to  oth'ct  the  same  thing,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  aid 
othciently  in  promoting  it,  may  not  act  precisely  on  the  same 
principle,  or  from  the  same  motive  with  ourselves,  that  we  are  to 
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adjudicate  upon  their  consciences  and  repudiate  their  alliance. 
The  Society  is  now  a  political  organization,  but  it  is  one  which 
men  are  little  likely  to  join  who  have  not  deep  impressions  of  the 
sanctity  of  religion.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  theorists.  By 
whomsoever  its  efforts  have  been  supported  or  opposed,  there  is 
one  ])arty  which  has  always  stood  aloof.  Thoroughly  committed 
against  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment,  there  are  none 
of  whom  the  Church  stands  in  so  little  fear  as  tlie  philosophical 
radicals.  They  hate  the  Church  much,  but  they  hate  religion 
more.  Religion  in  earnest  they  identify  with  proselytism,  pro- 
selytism  with  tyranny,  and  tyranny  with  dissent :  and  in  spite  of 
all  their  intelligent  and  not  ])leased  perception  ot  the  injustice  of 
an  establishment,  they  are  yet  willing  to  let  it  alone,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  to  uphold  it,  as  the  best  bulwark  the  times  admit  of 
against  too  much  religion.  They  would  establish  all  religions  if 
they  could;  the  more  the  merrier  ;  but  this  being  impossible,  they 
keep  to  that  they  have  as  the  safest  cours(‘  for  })reserving  any. 
Not  with  our  good-will  should  any  conscientious  moderate  dis¬ 
senter  run  the  risk — in  standing  aloof,  like  these,  from  all  active 
effort  for  carrying  out  an  acknowledged  ]n*inciple — of  bt‘ing  by 
any  means  identified  with  a  class  which  we  loathe  with  our 
whole  soul. 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  Society  is  to  act  upon  parliament. 
Of  the  means  which  it  has  at  its  disposal  for  doing  so  effectually 
we  have  already  said  (piite  as  much  as  is  prudent.  Others, 
which  will  suggest  themselves  readily  to  those  who  remember 
something  of  the  tactics  of  former  organizations,  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  assure  our  readers  have  not  been  forgotten.  We 
will  now,  how  ever,  take  the  opportunity  of  observing — the  more 
es})ecially  as  in  some  possible  contingencies  it  may  be  needful  to 
repeat  the  petitioning  movement  then  set  on  foot — that  nothing 
can  well  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition  that  petitions 
are  not  w’orth  the  trouble  they  undoubtedly  occasion.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  by  writers  who  should  know  better  as  if 
a  member  presenting  a  petition  just  read  something  written  for 
him  on  the  back  of  it  in  an  unintelligible  tone  to  the  House,  and 
the  petition  was  thereupon  laid  on  the  table,  thrust  into  a  bag, 
carried  out  by  the  clerk,  and  no  more  heard  of.  This  is  all  very 
w  ell  as  a  joke,  but  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  these  things 
knows  that  the  facts  are  (juite  otherwise.  Mr.  Heyw^ood’s  clauses 
in  the  Oxford  bill  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
petitions.  Other  influences  (to  which  we  have  alluded)  w'ere 
brought  to  bear  at  a  later  stage;  but  the  effect  upon  the  House  of 
the  early  influx  of  petitions,  numbering  about  eight  or  nine  times 
as  many  as  had  been  stipulated,  was  so  marked  that  competent 
judges  foretold  success  long  before  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
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Society  had  emptied  its  quiver.  It  was  due  partly  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  signatures,  with  which  the  members  presenting 
them  were  of  course  generally  ac([uainted,  and  not  less  to  the 
variety  which  was  observable  in  the  petitions  themselves.  Almost 
every  petition  which  is  ‘not  a  form*  (i.  e.,  which  has  anything 
distinctive  in  its  statement)  is  printed  and  circulated,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  read  among  the  members  generally.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that,  to  throw  out  a  hint  tor  future  use,  it 
church-rate  petitions  should  again  be  wanted,  their  value  would 
at  least  be  doubled  by  the  insertion  of  statements  respecting  the 
condition  of  matters  in  the  lociility  from  which  they  are  sent  up. 
Accounts  of  recent  contests,  or  the  fact  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  rates  in  the  parish ;  how  the  church  is  maintained  in 
repair,  and  how  long  it  has  been  so,  will  go  far  to  ensure  Sir  W. 
Clay’s  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Society.  No  one  can  study  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Mann’s 
reportwithout  perceiving  in  it  materials  farmore  directly  available 
than  as  the  somewhat  ponderous  veritication  of  an  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  while  it 
exhibits  the  strength  of  Christian  willinghood  in  a  necessarily 
clearer  light  than  was  open  to  othcial  compilers,  ought  also  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  nonconformist  elector  who  wishes  to  guage 


the  precise  strength  of  voluntaryism  as  apolitical  power  in  his  own 
county.  It  will  not  a tford  complete  information,  but  it  w  ill  infal¬ 
libly  indicate  the  })oints  of  inquiry,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 
rrt‘parations  are  already  being  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
Liberation  Society  to  ensure  our  holding  our  own  not  only  in  this 
but  in  a  luture  parliament.  But  the  results  must  depend  on 
the  resources;  and  wx‘  need  not  point  out  how^  essential  it  is  to 
success  in  this  department  of  its  labours  that  the  Society  should 
rectdve  adeejuate  and  early  support.  It  has  now  become  certain 
that  the  income  of  former  years  will  be  at  least  doubled  for  the 
iu‘xt  three;  but  we  trust  the  Executive  Committee  will  not  bate 
a  jot  of  the  guarantt‘ed  .CoOOO  for  which  it  has  made  its  appeal, 
and  every  shilling  of  w  hich  is  required. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  j)resent,  power  is  being  w’asted  for  want 
i)t  an  assured  position.  Tlie  energy  expended  does  not  produce 
tlu‘  full  lesults  towards  which  it  is  directed,  and  other  results  of 
which  it  is  capable  are  unavoidably  put  aside.  At  this  moment 
the  intluence  wiiich  tlie  Society  has  ac([uired  is  forcing  upon  it, 
*\  applications  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  an  initiative 
in  electoral  as  well  as  iiarlianientary  action,  of  which  it  has  no 
a.le.iuate  resources  to  take  the  advantage.  AVe  are  not  sure  that 
actual  loss  has  not  been  occasioned :  we  are  sure  that  possible  gains 
»a\e  not  been  secured.  Even  in  what  the  society  has  etiected 
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there  has  been  necessarily  a  waste  of  valuable  exertion.  The 
Church-rate  and  University  petitions  were  the  result  of  something 
like  12,000  circulars,  independently  of  probably  another  thou¬ 
sand  personal  appeals,  specially  addressed  to  selected  individuals. 
As  things  are,  not  one  of  these  could  safely  have  been  omitted  ; 
nor  can  they  be,  should  petitions  again  be  reipiired  during  the 
forthcoming  campaign.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  will 
be  fruitless;  but  it  is  not  certain  of  any  one  that  it  will  not 
succeed,  and  were  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  every  distinct 
circular  ought  to  produce  its  separate  crop  of  petitions.  For  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  there  was  not  (according  to  all  reasonable  calcu- 
tion)  a  single  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  who  was  not 
committed  to  the  principle,  interested  in  its  success,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  definite  sphere  of  influence  in  its  belialf.  Yet  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  tlie  Executive  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  aj)plications  were  experimental,  and  that  to  ensure  a 
modicum  of  success,  a  war  of  extermination  must  be  carried  on 
against  the  waste-paper  basket — that  universal  devourer  of  all 
printed,  and  of  most  written  communications — largely  withdrew 
their  attention  from  operations  which  would  have  told  effec¬ 
tually  upon  the  aggregate  result.  To  overcome  this  obstacle 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time;  l)ut  the  period  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  results  enlarged  by  an  amount  of  aid  so 
small  on  the  part  of  each,  that  we  may  almost  characterize  it 
as  the  absence  of  inaction.  Something  more,  no  doubt,  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  an  actual  petition  is  to  be  forwarded  or  an  actual 
election  to  be  won.  But  the  most  severe  of  these  labours  would 
be  undertaken  in  any  event;  the  only  difference  would  be  that, 
by  a  pre-existing  connexion  with  the  Society,  they  would  more 
often  be  attended  with  a  reasonable  pro])ability  of  success. 

Should  there  be  any  of  our  readers,  secretly  even  to  tliem- 
selves,  unsfitisfied  as  to  the  principle  at  stake,  we  refer  them 
for  a  short  settlement  of  the  (piestion,  to  the  half-crown 
pamphlet  on  the  Census  lately  published  by  the  Society.  In  an 
argument  based  upon  that  portion  of  Mr.  Mann’s  statistics 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  accepts — that,  namely,  which  relates 
to  sittings  as  opposed  to  attendances, — it  affords  a  contrast 
between  the  establishmentarian  and  the  voluntary  principles,  as 
both  being  at  work  in  the  episcopalian  denomination  itself,  and 
also  as  at  work  respectively  in  th.at  denomination  and  in  those  of 
the  other  Christian  sects  which  are  substantially  at  one  with  it  in 
doctrine.  The  result  deduced  is  beyond  cavil  or  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  In  all  England  and  Wales, and  in  every  county  individually 
tables  constructed  from  Mr.  Mann’s  show  that  the  establishment 
has  given  way,  and  voluntary  effort  taken  its  place.  Even  where 
the  one  has  done  most,  the  other  has  done  more ;  where  it  has 
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(lone  nothing,  as  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  other  has  supplied 
nearly  the  whole  deficiency,  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  (piota. 
In  fifty  years  seventy  per  cent  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
church  fiopulation  have  left  the  doors  within  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  for  those  of  other  denominations ;  and  of  the  remain¬ 
der,  a  large  portion  have  been  regained  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  half  century  by  voluntary  effort  set  on  foot  within 
the  church  itself.  The  facts  of  which  these  are  a  sample,  the 
reader  will  find  presented  in  divers  forms,  and  verified  by  several 
tests  in  this  volume.  If  their  truth  is  commended  to  his  judg¬ 
ment,  let  him  join  with  us  in  dethroning  a  principle  so  weak 
for  good,  so  powerful  for  ill. 


iUirf 


J.ouUa  rail  VJcfteiihaus ;  the  Journal 
of  a  Poor  Young  I  At  fig.  TVuiislated  | 
iVoni  tlic  (lonnau.  Fcap.  8vo.  Edin-  | 
Imrf^h :  Thonuus  Constable  &  Co. — 
A  iH'witcliing  tale,  which  both  old  and  | 
yoimj;  may  read  with  advantage  and  ' 
ph'nsnre.  Purity  of  sentinicnt  and  the  ! 
tiMulerest  affect  ions  are  combined  in  a 
narnitive  of  eonsidend)le  interest, 
w’lueh  is  nnuic  3nl)ser\ient  to  the  best 
interests  of  morality  and  relijdon. 

lA'i'turen  on  the  Pgistle  to  the  Jithuans. 
Bv  Thomas  Clialmers,  1 ).!).,  Ij.li.l). 
V(d.  11.  P  ost  Svo.  Kdinbnrgh : 
Tiiomas  Con.stable  A'  Co. — The  second 
volninc  of  a  ehean  issue  of  the  select 
works  of  Dr.  Cliidmers,  wliiidi  eon- 
elndes  his  Leetnn's  on  the  Epistle  to 
flu*  Romans.  We  eanimt  too  strongly 
rrcominend  this  edition  to  that  nume¬ 
rous  class  of  reiulers  w  hose  cireum- 
stances  prevent  the  pnr('hjis(‘  of  its 
lartrer  and  more  costly  pn'deeessor. 

Partnership  trith  Lihiited  Liahilitg. 
Reprinted  with  Additions  from  the 
*  WestmiiLster  Review  ’  for  OetoWr, 
1853.  12ino.  pp.  03.  London  :  John 
C’hapman. — A  pamphlet  which  deserves 
the  attentive  eonsidenition  of  onr 
statesmen,  advoeatinc  a  cluing  well 
suited  to  advance  tlic  interests  of 


commerce,  and  wliich  must  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted. 

Statistical  Tables  of  Population  y  Mor- 
talitpy  Food,  and  Clothing  :  Politics,  Ft- 
nance,'  Taxation,  and  Curreneg :  Criute 
and  Punishment :  Mineral  Produce, 
Commerce,  Shippinr/,  Emigration, 
Compiled  fn)m  Parliamentary  and  other 
:iuthentic  Documents.  By  T.  C, 
Darton.  Svo.  pp.  30.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. — 'I'his  is  a  reprint 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Chdloeh’s  ‘  Descriptive  and  Statistical 
Account  of  the  British  Empire,’ and  will 
be  found  invalual)le  for  reference  on 
various  ])oints  of  comniandiiig  interest. 

The  Scripture  Pocket-Book  for  1855. 
Containing  an  Almanack;  also,  a 
t^assage  of  Scripture  for  every  dav ; 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Bible  may  be  read  in  t  he  course  of  t  he 
year,  and  a  variety  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  London:  The  Keligious  Tract 
Society. — A  pocket  companion,  which 
unites  the  useful  and  the  instructive  in 
a  very  unwonted  degree. 

Ephemeris ;  or,  Ijcaves  from 
Journall  ofManan  Pragton.  Imprinted 
in  Ijondon  for  Robert  and  George 
Soeleye. — We  are  no  great  admirers  of 
the  modem-antique, yet  wc  are  disposed 
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to  nKikc  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  | 
>rcsent  work,  whieli  purports  to  have 
KX'ii  written  during  the  reif^ns  of 
Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
The  style  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  that 
of  the  times  deserilx'd,  thouudi  occa¬ 
sional  lapses  may  Ik^  discovered.  The 
persecutions  of  Mary’s  unhappy  m*;!! 
arc  illustrated  in  a  tone  of  simple  and 
tender  narrative,  which  readily  makes 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  an  intelHi,^eut 
reader. 

Sflrcfioiu^  (trace  and  Gan  fro ni  U'ril- 
///./.t  PaJj tidied  and  I  nindtthhed  by 
Thomas  Dt?  Quineey.  Edinburgh : 
James  ifoir". — The  fourth  volume  of  a 
series  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  enterlaininfi:  in  our 
lamruai^e.  In  our  jouriud  for  October 
hist  we  recorded,  at  some  Icuj^th,  our 
judfjment  on  the  (pialities  of  Mr.  Dc 
Quineey  as  a  writer,  and  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  eontent  ourselves  now  with  r(‘- 
portiii"  that  the  jnvsent  volume  con¬ 
tains  live  papers,  the  titles  of  which 
will  sutlieiently  indicate  their  ranire  and 
varietv.  These  titles  are, — ‘Murder 
considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,’ 

‘  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,’  ‘  Dialogues  of 
Three  Temiilars  on  rolitieal  Economy,’ 
‘On  War,  and  ‘The  English  Mail 
Coach.’  There  is  a  freshness  and 
allluenee  and  fulness  of  life  throughout 
these  pajiers  which  cannot  fail  very 
ileeply  to  interest  an  intellii^eni  reader, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  he  may 
feel  to  diller  from  some  of  the  views 
cx})ressed. 

SdectiofOi  froui  the  Writinffn  of  the 
Iv’c.  S^d neif  Sul ith .  Part  s  1 U .  and  1 V . 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  —  Two 
numbers  of  the  ‘  Tniveller’s,  Library,’ 
which  complete  the  selections  contem¬ 
plated  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
most  vi^irous  and  sparklinj^  writers  of 
the  last  i^enenition.  Whilst  repTttin^ 
many  tliiiii^  M'hich  Sydney  Smitli 
penmxl,  we  never  tire  over  ins  writings, 
'liie  (pialities  they  evince  are  so  hapj>ilv 
combined  as  to  minister  largely  both 
to  the  (Mitertainment  and  the  instrue- 
tion  of  tlic  reader. 

The  Gtdtecfed  U'ortcH  of  Dnrjatd 
Sfeicitrf,  /y\7/.,  F.ll.S.S. — Edited  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Rart.  Vol.  iV.  Svo. 
I'p.  t*J2.  Ediubui'gh:  Thomas  Con- 
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I  stable  &  Co. — This  fourth  volume  of 
the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Du^ald  Stewart  is  the  third  and  last 
of  the  ‘  Elements  of  the  Piiilosophv  of 
the  Human  Mind.’  It  is  printed  iu 
beautiful  style,  and  leaves  nothinjif  to 
be  desirixl  by  t  he  admirers  of  Professor 
Stewart.  The  rapid  appearance  of 
these  volumes  is  a  matter  of  conj^rat il¬ 
lation,  and  we  wait  with  intense  ex¬ 
pectation  for  the  appearmiee  of  tlic. 

‘  Biojrraphical  Memoir’  which  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  is  to  furnish.  His  dis- 
timj^uished  position  ]»re -eminently  (piali- 
li(^s  him  for  so  delicate  and  dillicult  a 
work. 

Talen  of  the  Desert  and  the  Dnsh. 
From  the  (Jerniau  of  Friedrich  (Jer- 
stiieker.  F]dinburij:h :  Thomas  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co. — S(*me  months  since  wc 
noticed  a  volume  of  this  author’s 
travels,  fonnini:^  the  lirst  of  ‘Nel.son’s 
M(*(leni  Library,’  and  the  terms  in 
which  we  spoke  of  it  are  ajiplieable, 
witli  slight  variation,  to  the  present 
work.  W  e  have  rarely  met  witli  a 
j  book  which  supplies,  within  such 
limits,  so  much  enleilainiii}'  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  iTadin^.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  sevcTal  letters  fnmi  emi¬ 
grants,  six  tales,  most  of  which  have 
tlieir  setmery  in  America,  and  are 
illustrative  of  Indian  or  Ne,uro  life. 
They  are  written  in  an  unpretentious 
and  very  fascinating  style,  and  throw' 
considerable  light  on  the  anomalous 
state  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
The  volume  mav  be  jihuxal,  without 
h(‘sitation,  in  tlie  hands  of  young 
))eoj)le,  whilst  those  who  arc  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  are  in  eon.se- 
(luence  somewhat  less  imaginative  iu 
their  temperament,  will  lind  it  ditU- 
cult  to  close  it  until  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  attained.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  sonic  slight  sketch  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  was  compo.scd, 
hiul  been  prefixed.  A  similar  omission 
existed  in  the  volume  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Nelson,  and  we  shall  b(:  glad 
to  lind  that  such  notice  is  supplied  in 
the  ‘  Miscellany  of  Foreigoi  Literature.’ 
English  readers  look  for  information  of 
this  kind,  and  publishers  will  do  well 
[  to  meet  so  reasonable  a  reciuiremeut. 
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TuUf  Talk  of  John  SrhlrtK 
With  Notes  hy  Daviil  Irvinjr,  Lli  O. 
Fra|>.  ?>vo.  |>p.  :JI7. — It  is  nee{lh‘ss 

to  dilate  on  the  learning'  of  Selden. 
In  an  a^*  of  learned  men  he  was  the 
most  eonspienons.  The  fact  is  nni- 
versally  admitted,  and  isi)rovedl)V  the 
various  works  whieh  hear  his  name, 
lie  was  honi  on  the  10th  of  l)eeend)er, 
and  died  on  the  3()th  November, 
105 1.  II is  ‘Table  Talk*  w.is  nnh- 

lished  by  Ids  amannensis,  Kienard 
Milward,  in  lOSD,  who  tells  ns  in  his 
fledieation,  that  ‘lest  all  those  excellent 
thiiiiTs  whieh  nsnally  fell  from  him 
mii^ht  he  lost, some  of  them  from  time  to 
timel  faithfnlly  eommitted  to  writini'.’ 
S<*veral  eilitions  of  the  work  have 
been  print tal,  and  in  Isll)  Dr.  Irvinjr, 
Keeper  of  the  Advoeates*  Library  at 
Kdinbnri:h,  pnblished  one  whieh,  for 
eiuTcetness  and  eleijanee,  was  sn])erior 
to  all  its  ])redeeessors.  The  prescMit 
edition  is  an  improvemcMit  on  this. 
The  notes  have  neen  (‘idar^ed  and 
several  eornipted  passaj^es  have  been 
aim'mh'd  from  a  mami.seript  diseovered 
in  the  Advoeates’  Library.  Dr.  Irvin" 
is  cMititled  to  onr  best  tlianks  for  the 
care  with  whieh  he  has  edited  the  | 
work,  and  we  shall  be  "lad  to  lind  him 
performiii"  a  similar  labor  of  love  in 
the  ease  of  other  works  of  erpnd 
value. 

Motfft'ft  ('iKtkrrif.  ANtnv 

Work  for  Private  Families:  eontainiii" 
a  (ireat  Variety  of  Valuable  Keeeipts, 
with  Directions  for  the  Preparation 
of  Food  for  Invalids  and  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  UyaLadv.  Fea]».  Svo.  pp. 
Duulon  :  T.  Nielson  A'  Son.  —  This 
volume  is  one  of  the  be.st  di"ests  of 
modern  e(H>kery  that,  has  been  "ivento 
the  piiblie  for  some  time.  The  value 
of  such  a  work  will  be  evident  if  we 
e»»nsiiler  that  man,  to  live,  must  eat, 
and  that  at  least  three  or  hmr  times 
a-day,  and  that  by  reference  to  the 
receipts  of  the  volume  before  us,  his 
meals  may  be  pleasui-ably  and,  at  the 


same  time,  eeonomieally  prepared.  The 
directions  for  the  food  of  children  ami 
invalids  are  excellent,  and  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  youu" 
housekee])er,  mother,  and  nurst*. 

St /r ref  I  Stttff'feH  ;  o/*,  Aifin  to  the  />. 
relopmeift  of  Truth.  A  Second  and 
Fhdarged  Edition  of  Discourses  on 
Important  Subjects.  IW  the  Lev. 
Kooert  Ferguson,  IjL.D.,  F.S.A. 
London  :  Ward  A  Co.  1851. — Dr.  Fer¬ 
guson  has  greatly  improved  his  former 
volume  in  this  edition,  not  only  by 
the  change  of  title,  but  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  for  two  ])astoral  discourses, 
of  the  admirable  discourses  on  ‘  The 
Benevolence  of  Christianity,*  and  ‘The 
Centre  of  the  Whole  Moral  Universe 
of  (lod.*  ‘The  work,’  as  he  say.s,  ‘  has 
thus  more  of  unity  in  its  subjects  and 
its  arrangiMuent.*  We  are  so  much 
instructed  by  its  luminous  teaching, 
and  delighted  with  its  elaborate  and 
richly  adorned  yet  chaste  composition, 
that  we  gladly  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  revealed  truth. 

The  Jourtiat  (f  Snered  Literature. 
New  Series.  Fiiitcd  by  the  Bev.  11. 
Burgess,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Member  of 
the  Koval  Society  of  Literature.  No. 
XI ll.  October,  1S51.  London  ; 
Blackader  A  (*o. — IVe  observe  in  the 
latest  numbers  of  this  periodical 
that  it  keeps  up  its  cimracter.  The 
papers  have  various  merits,  and  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  professions  of  the 
editor.  IVe  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
more  exclusively  devoteil  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  fpicstions  not  taken  up  in 
other  reviews  and  magazines,  instead 
of  review  ing  at  such  length  works  lik(^ 
that  of  Dr.  Milman  on  ‘The  History 
'  of  JiHtin  Christianity.*  As  there  is 
really  uo  other  publication  in  which 
'  strictly  Biblical  discussions  and  corre¬ 
spondence  lind  jdaee,  we  think  it  would 
i  be  an  improvement  tu  the  journal  to 
'  eontlne  itself  to  this  dejiartmcut  of 
i  literature. 
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rvULIAMKNT  MET  FOR  THE  a)ESl*ATClI  OF  lU’SINESS  OX  THE  VJtII. 
A  ^racetiil  coiuression  was  thus  iiuule  to  ])0})ular  hrliu^,  while  re^anl 
was  shown  to  the  obvious  requirements  ot*  the  ])uhlic  service.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  a  ‘crisis’  having  arisen.  The 
term  is  often  useil,  and  sometimes  verv  thoimhtlesslv.  It  has  fre- 
qucntly  been  the  rallying  cry  of  faction,  and  has  been  jirostituted 
to  nefarious  ])ur})oses.  In  the  present  case,  however,  its  use  is 
clearly  justitied.  We  are  emharked  in  an  arduous  struggle;  our  lirst 
anticipations  have  been  disa\)pointcd ;  and  the  dogged  resolution  of 
the  Knglish  character  is  sup])lanting  the  sanguine  exjiectations  recently 
cherished.  Hverv  one  feels  that  our  resources  are  to  he  taxeil  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  national  mind  is  resolved  on  the  saeriliee,  whatever  be 
its  extent,  which  mav  be  needed  to  success.  Our  irallant  countrvmen 
are  sutlering  unwonted  hardshijis  in  theC’rimea;  and  the  raj>id  con¬ 
centration  of  Ivussian  forces  on  the  theatre  of  war,  has  shown  that  we 
greatly  underrated  the  ])owcr  of  the  (V.ar.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  degree  of  uneasiness  should  prevail. 
There  is  no  misgiving,  no  ajiprehension  of  ultimate  defeat,  no  regretful 
feeling  at  the  past,  unless  it  be  that  greater  earnestness  and  more  con¬ 
siderate  forethought  have  not  been  evinced.  The  jiolitical  opponents 
of  the  Cabinet  have,  no  doidjt,  done  their  utmost  to  damage  it.  Whilst 
jirofessing  much  solicitude  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor,  no  o])])or- 
tunity  has  been  lost  of  charging  the  ^Ministry  with  shortsightedness, 
irresolution, 'and  even  treachery.  The  ojiposition  journals  have  talked 
of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  allege  against 
some  of  its  leading  members  an  unpatriotic  and  criminal  regard  to  the 
interests  of  liussia.  In  the  language  of  bitter  invective  they  have 
given  utterance  to  the  sellish  disa])pointment  of  their  leaders,  and  have 
taunted  the  ministry  with  unwillingness  to  meet  the  national  repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  have  called  for  an  early  assembling  of  Parliament, 
ami  have  at  the  same  time  avowed  their  conviction  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  as.sociates  dared  not  venture  on  such  a  stej).  To  these  invectives 
the  best  reply  has  been  rendered.  l*arliamcnt  has  been  summoned 
some  months  earlier  than  usual ;  and  the  Queen  has  asked  the  counsel 
of  her  subjects  on  the  measures  which  arc  requinnl  ‘to  j)rosecutc  the 
great  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  etfcct.’ 
This  in  as  it  should  be.  Ministers  have  done  wisely  in  this  bold  and 
decided  policy,  and  we  doubt  not,  whatever  taunts  opposition  speakers 
may  throw  out,  that  they  will  be  rewarded  by  the  generous  conlidcnce 
of  a  sympathizing  nation.  In  common  with  a  large  portion  oi  the 
Pritish  people  we  abominate  war.  The  military  spirit  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  adverse  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  inimical  therefore  to  the  social 
interests  of  a  ])eople.  Still  there  are  cases  in  which  war  is  unavoidable. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  and  as  such  we  submit  to  it;  hut  there  are  greater, 
to  avoid  which  we  reluctantly  incur  thcl  e.ss.  Wc  believed  in  our  con¬ 
science  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  with  Kussia  was  inevitable.  As  long 
as  it  was  possible,  with  any  semblanee  of  self-respect.  Lord  Aberdeen 
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y^hriink  from  its  responsibilities ;  but  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  Czar  left 
him  at  len^'tb  no  alternative.  Had  England  stood  by  and  snllered  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  war  mi^bt  have  been  averted  for  a  season. 
In  siieh  case,  however,  it  would  only  have  been  deferred.  The  time 
would  have  come  when  it  nnist  have  been  forced  on  our  statesmen, 
ami  that  too  under  cireum.stanees  far  more  hazardous  and  costly  than 
tln>se  which  now  exist. 

Snell  iH'inj^  our  national  condition,  it  was  expected  that  a  j^reat 
onslaught  would  lie  made  on  the  IMinistry  the  first  nig'ht  ot  the  session. 
AN  itli  such  an  expectation  we  took  up  the  newspapers  ot  the  Idth,  and 
after  an  attentive  examination  of  wliat  occurred  in  both  Houses,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  the  Ministry  has  come  out  of  the  struj^gle  far 
Indter  than  we  anticipated.  Tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Lords  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the  Commons  were  the  jirincipal  s])eaktrs  on 
the  Ministerial  side.*  Their  official  jiosition  naturally  gave  them  this 
proininenee,  and  their  exposition  of  the  past  eondiiet  of  the  war  has 
eiTtainly  correctt*d  many  prevalent  misconeeiitions,  disproved  statements 
which  have  been  industriously  projiagated  on  apparently  good  autbority, 
and  tbough  not  entirely  exculpatory  of  the  (toverninent,  has  served  to 
streni^then  confidence  in  the  f  uture  (leeision  and  sagacity  of  its  measures. 
AVe  are  esjHvially  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  clear,  manly, 
and  on  many  points  most  satisfactory  si>eeeh,  ingenuously  acknowledged 
that  he  was  ‘not  almut  to  make  what  might  Im?  called  an  out-and-out 
defence  of  the  ^mliey  of  the  (lovernment.*  ‘  I  am  far  too  sensible,’ 
said  his  grace,  ‘  of  my  own  shortcomings,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
ministration  to  be  ]uvpaml  to  say  that  everything  that  has  been  done 
has  b(H*n  done  in  the  best  possible  way,  or  that  no  mistakes  have 
oecurriHl,  or  that,  if  we  were  now  to  begin  again,  on  the  2()th  of 
March,  with  the  knowltnlge  and  experience  we  have  accpiired,  the  same 
things  exactly  would  be  done  in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  can  say  that  some  things  not  done  then  would  now  be  done^ 
and  some  tilings  done  then  would  now  be  omitted.’  We  cannot,  of 
course,  enter  into  tbe  details  of  the  two  sjieeches.  It  inav  however  be 
rtMuarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  distinctly  affirmed  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  that  on 
the  2bth  of  .lime,  only  onewi'ek  from  the  siege  of  Silistria  lK*ing  raised, 
diiavtions  wen*  tiirwarded  to  Lord  Uaglan  to  undertake  the  expedition. 
Large  n‘infoix‘enients  were  immediately  forwarded  with  a  vdew  to  this  enter¬ 
prise,  an<l  the  whole  number  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year  will  exceed 
men.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea — an 
ignorance  shared  e(]ually  with  our  allies — the  force  sent  on  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  unecpial  to  the  ohject  contemplated.  On  this  ]>oint  there 
is  now  no  difVereiiee  of  judgment,  but  it  was  ungenerous  in  Lord  Derby 
.iinl  the  other  opposition  leaders  to  taunt  the  Ministrv  wdtli  it,  since, 
.Is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  remarked,  ‘  there  was  not  a  voice  in  this 
Hous<',  or  a  voice  in  thiseountiy,  which,  although  raised  in  depreciation 
of  the  acts  of  the  (Jovemment,  did  not  assert  that  our  forces  were 
sutfieient  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.’  Lord  Derby  ass(*rted  that 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  8  Speech  has  been  published  separatclv  bv  Murrav, 
and  should  be  read  attcutivclv.  i  * 
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tlie  army  was  hall-starveJ,  but  the  War-Seerctary  denied  this  statement 
in  the  most  explicit  manner.  ‘  1  admit,’  he  said,  ‘  that  accidents  liavo 
occurred  ;  1  admit  that  everythinj^  has  not  been  perftvt  ;  but  tins  1 
say — and  I  say  it  I’earlessly — that  no  army  wius  ever  better  1‘ed  than 
this  army  has  been.  1  can  coniidently  assert  there  has  not  been  even 
a  single  dav — unless  it  was  the  dav  when  the  first  march  from  the 
j)laeo  of  disembarkation  took  place — when  regular  rations  have  not 
been  supplied  to  the  troops.’  Jleierrint^  to  the  ditficulty  of  convey inpf 
the  heavy  artillery  and  stoivs,  the  duke  informed  the  House  that  a 
complete  railroad  was  about  to  be  sent  out ;  and  that  in  order  to 
.secure  the  utmost  ellicicncy  in  these  works,  the  assistance  of  iMcssrs. 
Peto  and  lletts  had  been  obtained.  On  ])roj)osintr  it  to  them,  his  p^race 
informed  their  lordships  that  they  r(‘plied — ‘  Kvery  exertion  in  our 
power  shall  be  used — all  our  property  which  may  be  re<p\ircd,  rails, 
enp^ines,  everythinL^,  shall  be  placi‘d  at  your  disposal.  One  condition 
alone  we  make  ; — that  is,  that  we  shall  not  derive  one  farthinp^  of 
prolit  from  this  allair  in  anyway.’  They  said,  ‘  It  shall  not  be  umler- 
taken  as  a  contract ;  we  will  act  lus  your  ap’cnts,  and  do  evervthinpj  for 
you,  sendinp^  to  the  'freasurv  the  bills  which  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  would  come  to  us.’  This  is  just  what  we  sluiuld  have  auticipat(*d. 
'fhe  ^xenerous  patriotism  of  such  men  cordially  placed  at  the  service  of 
their  country  whatever  resources  aud  skill  they  could  command,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  declined  all  ]H*euniary  advantap^e.  In  acting  thus 
they  evinced  the  same  spirit  which  has  pervaded  all  ranks  with  unex¬ 
ampled  unanimity  and  earnestnes.s.'*^' 

In  common  with  many  others  we  deeply  regret  the  course  jmrsued 
on  the  subiect  of  the  ])resent  war  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Hright,  and  Sturge.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  the  s])eeches 
of  jMr.  Cobden,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dispute,  were  hailed  in 


*  W'e  arc  grieved  to  leurii  that,  in  coiiscrpieiiec  ol‘  this  engagement,  Mr.  IVto 
lias  found  it  neecssarv  to  retire  from  the  rcpreseutalion  of  Norwich.  An 
extract  from  his  address  to  the  electors  of  that  city,  which  ap]»earcd  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  i?lst,  will  best  explain  the  facts  of  the  ease: — ‘  The  Govi'ni- 
m<mt,’ he  says,  ‘recently  desired  my  advice  and  assistance  in  promoting  the 
facility  of  transmit  in  the  (’rimea,  and  1  liad  no  hesitation,  with  my  partners, 
Mr.  brassey  and  Mr.  Retts,  in  devoting  to  it  onr  best  energies,  acting  sinijily 
as  agents  on  behalf  of  the  (Joveniment,  and  without  the  slightest  pecuniary 
prolit  or  bmiefit  to  ourselves.  Jn  eanying  out  this  arrangement,  and  during  its 
eoutinnanee,  I  lind  that,  by  a  strict  interpirlatiou  of  the  act  which  ineapaeitates 
members  of  I’arliament  from  being  concerned  in  any  contract  or  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  (lovcrnmeut,  i  may  have  brought  myself  within  the  operation  of 
its  clauses,  although  1  have  not  in  any  way  infringed  niion  the  true  sjiirit  or 
meaning  of  that  law.’  All  classes  of  his  countrymen  will  regret  his  retirement. 
The  necessity  for  it  is  one  of  tlie  incidents  of  a  statute  the  general  operation  of 
which  is  benelieial.  He  might  have  evaded  tlie  statute  by  absenting  him.self 
from  the  Ibiuse,  but,  as  he  gracefully  remarks  in  his  address,  ‘  I  feel  that  while 
such  important  (|uestious  are  under  consideration  1  should  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  you  ny  such  a  course.’  He  has,  thendon?,  at  once  and  wi.sely  resolved  on 
retinMiient.  His  absence  fitun  the  House  can  oidy  be  brief.  Tlie  eireuinstancc 
which  Inis  led  to  it  will  greatly  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  liLs 
eouutrymen,  aud  will  secure,  we  doubt  not,  at  the  earliest  jiossilile  moment,  his 
retuni  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  private  virtues  and  unblemished  patriotism  of  such 
a  man  can  be  ill  spared  at  the  present  moment. 
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the  ])alair  of  the  Czar,  and  eontrihuted  j^rcatly  to  confirm  him  in 
the  Wlief  that  the  Kiiirlish  iHH)i)le  would  never  ofier  any  efieetual 
ri*}*istanee  to  his  designs  on  Turkey.  AVhilst,  however,  we  ditler  ioto 
cot'Jo  from  these  gentlemen,  we  fei*!  hound  to  record  our  strons'  ])rotest 
apdnst  the  tyranny  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  tlie 
t'xpression  of  their  views.  To  those  views  they  are  lully  entitled,  and 
it  would  Ik?  the  mere  mockery  ot  Ireedom  to  admit  this  ritj^ht  without 
eoneedini'  an  analogous  rii^ht  to  jjfive  their  views  utterance.  There  is 
much  in  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  majority  which  we  deem  unsound 
and  threaten  in*;,  and  ag^ainst  which  every  advocate  ol  Iree  speech  should 
firmly  set  himself.  Jf  the  opinions  advocated  are  incon'cct — and  such 
we  iH'lievc  them  to  be — let  tliem  Ixi  refutcil ;  but  let  not  an  attemj>t  be 
made  to  overawe  honest  men  in  the  utterance  of  their  convictions. 
Let  truth  and  falsehood  fairly  grapj)le:  ‘  Who,’  as  ISlilton  once  asked, 
‘ever  knew  truth  j)ut  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  r’ 
Had  we  been  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  much  as  we  ditler  from  Mr. 
Hright,  we  should  have  been  at  his  side  in  defence  of  his  right,  which 
every  Knglishman  claims,  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  convictions, 
however  they  may  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
coiintrymen. 

On  tuk  KItu,  Loud  Palmeuston  moved  tor  leave  to  DiuN(i  in 
A  Hii.i.  to  enable  her  ^Majesty  to  accept  oilers  of  service  by  militia 
regiments  in  ]>laces  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  now 
serving  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  ])laces,  if 
needed,  and  tt)  substitute  for  them  militia  regiments,  lly  this  means 
it  is  intendetl  to  strengthen  Lord  Kaglan’s  force,  without  depriving 
the  garrisons  in  (piestion  of  competent  defence.  The  })ropriety  of  the 
measure  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Exception,  of  course,  was  taken 
to  details.  This  was  to  be  ex]>eeted,  but  the  radical  featuivs  of  the 
meiusure  were  unassailable.  TTie  bill,  theivfore,  rapidly  passed  through 
the  Uommons,  and  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on  the  ‘Jlind. 
Hy  this  measure  a  considerable  military  force  is  jdaced  at  the  disposal 
ol  Government,  and  from  the  character  of  the  troops  now  doing  garrison 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean  an  imi>ortant  addition  will  thus  l)e  made  to 
the  Knglish  army  in  the  Urimea. 

Another  meastre  ruorosED  ui*  the  Government  has  given 
RISE  TO  Mi'cii  Disci’ssiON,  aiul  is  clearly  more  open  to  honorable 
exee]>tion.  The  ^lilitia  Hill  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  but 
on  tlie  I  tth,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  submitted  .a  Hill  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  enlist  fort'igners,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  her  military 
forces  in  the  Crimea.  The  numWr  proiKjsed  w:is  15,0t)0,  which  was 
s\d>seipu‘ntly  re<luced  to  10,001),  and  the  neeessitv  for  the  measure 
was  grouiHled  on  the  peacefid  and  commercial  habits  of  our  people, 
which  prevent  them,  in  the  early  stjiges  of  a  war,  from  contend¬ 
ing  on  espial  terms  with  such  a  power  as  Hussia.  The  duke,  in 
intnulueing  the  mea.sure,  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  several 
statutes  which  had  been  passinl  in  lormer  years  for  a  similar  pur- 
|x^se.  In  170L  the  numbiT  of  foreigners  to  l>e  enlisted  was  limited 
to  r»0(H).  In  isot,  this  number  was  increased  to  10,000,  and  subse- 
fjuently  it  was  augmented  to  10,000.  Sueh  a  proposition  furnished 
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just  the  opportunity  lor  which  the  Opposition  looked.  It  wivs  adajded 
to  awaken  some  aj)prehcnsion  and  distrust  even  amon^t  liberals ; 
and  it  was  hoped  by  Lord  Derby  and  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  that  hy  a  junction 
with  such  the  ]M)liey  of  ministers  mi^ht  be  embarra.^sed  even  if  their 
])ower  were  not  overthrown.  The  alleged  unconstitutional  character  ' 
of  the  measure  was  therefore  insisted  on,  and  much  danger  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  attendant  on  it.  Foreign  soldiers,  it  was  alleged,  might  bo 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  Fnglish  liberty,  and  on  the  failure  of 
other  arguments  insinuations  were  thrown  out  of  the  personal  intluenee 
which  had  been  employed  to  induce  the  ministerial  adojdiou  of  the 
Hill,  and  of  the  family  interests  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  For 
such  insinuations  we  are  satisfied  there  was  no  ground  whatever,  nor 
can  we  see  the  slightest  force  in  the  constitutional  objection  alleged 
against  the  measure,  as  it  ultimately  jiassed  the  Lords.  That  foreign 
troops  should  be  emjdoyed  in  this  country  to  maintain  order  and  enforce 
the  law  is  clearly  open  to  this  exception,  though,  considering  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  force,  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  coincide  with  Earl 
(Jrey  in  deeming  it  ‘  of  almost  ineoneeivably  small  weight.’  AVe  admit, 
however,  the  great  im])ortanee  of  guarding  against  an  evil  jireeedent, 
an<l  .should,  therefore,  had  the  bill  been  open  to  this  exception,  have 
been  inclined  to  deem  it  fatal.  ‘Now,  hovever,’  to  use  the  words  of 
Earl  (irev — no  very  friendly  judge,  moreover — ‘when  the  keejiing  of 
foreign  troops  in  this  country  was  simply  limited  to  the  object  of  disei- 
])lining  them  and  ibrming  deiiots  for  service  abroad,  when  the  Frown 
was  entirely  restricted  from  making  any  other  use  of  these  troo])s  than 
that  of  engaging  them  in  foreign  service,  this  objection — small  as 
if  mas  in  the  first  instance — was  now  gone  altogether,  and  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  that  vague  language  resjieeting  injury  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  had  been  made  use  of.  lie  had  often  heard,  both  in 
that  House  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  then*  was  some 
measure  to  which  you  wanted  to  give  a  bad  name,  that,  il’  you  had  no 
very  clear  and  tangible  objection  to  the  ineasun‘,  you  called  it  ‘  uncon¬ 
stitutional '  A  division  took  ])laee  in  the  Cjiper  House  on  the  15th, 
when  the  motion  was  carried  by  55  to  Id.  Having  jiassed  the  Lords  on 
the  iSth,  it  was  immediately  introdue(‘d  into  the  Lower  House,  and  on 
tiie  H)th,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  d!),  the  num¬ 
bers  being  IH I  for,  and  202  against  the  measure,  lloth  Lord  .lohn 
itussell  and  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  earnestly  in  its  defence,  thus 
di.serediting  the  rumors  of  division  which  have  been  so  industriously 
eireidated.  On  the  following  day  a  debate  occurred  on  the  motion  fur 
going  into  committee,  when  J\lr.  Cohden  avowed  the  opinion  ‘that  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  is  about  the  rashest  of  any  of  which  an 
account  is  to  he  found  in  our  annals.’  The  opposition  to  the  measure 
sueeeeded  in  j)reventing  any  jirogress,  but  on  the  21st  the  bill  passed 
through  committee,  and  on  the  22nd  was  read  a  third  time,  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  17d  against  Ido. 

The  measure  is  undoubtedly  r(‘garded  with  disfavor  by  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  the  community.  Apart  from  the  ()j)position,  whose  policy 
is  (piite  eviilent,  many  of  the  best  friends  of  [jopular  liberty  have 
spoken  or  voted  against  it.  That  they  have  done  so  honestly  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  after  giving  our  best  attention  to  the  sj)ceche8  of  Messrs. 
Cohden  and  Bright,  we  cannot  say  that  their  objections  have  much 
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Ibrcc  with  us.  To  the  constitutional  plea  we  have  already  adverted, 
nor  do  the  others  wliich  have  bt.‘en  advanced  strengthen  tlieir  position. 
These  are  partly  military  and  partly  moral ;  and  though  insisted  on 
with  consideralde  pertimieity,  they  are  not  in  our  judgment  an  adecpiate 
ground  for  hostility.  AVhatever  may  be  thought  of  the  past,  the 
(lovernment  is  now"  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  their 
forces  in  the  Chimea,  and  we  should  deeply  regret  any  successful 
oj)]K)sition  to  a  proi)osal  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  vigorous 
carrung  out  of  their  jdans.  We  should  have  been  gratitied  if  their 
j»roposal  had  been  more  sj>eeille,  and  more  obviously  indicative  ol  what 
we  deem  the  retpiirements  of  the  ease ;  but  we  d<3  not  feel  on  this 
account  prepared  to  reject  a  measure  the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  military  lorees  at  their  command.  The  youths  of 
(icrmanv  are  carlv  trained  to  arms,  but  are  not  allowed  to  emij^rate 
until  they  have  attained  the  Jige  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  From 
this  class  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  a  considerable  body  of  men  who  may  be 
prt‘pared  with  very  brief  training  for  etfective  service  in  the  Crimea. 
We  should  have  ])referred  a  Polish  legion,  but  next  to  this  we  welcome 
the  assistance  of  (Jerman  recruits.  Our  countrymen  in  the  Crimea 
will  not  spurn  their  aid.  In  jjrevious  wars  they  have  rendered  good 
service,  and  the  presiMice  of  a  large  body  of  them  in  the  Crimea  will  at 
once  reanimate  tlie  spirits  and  diminish  the  overstrained  labors  of  our 
soldiers. 

An  important  thovou  iiuitF  discussion  took  place  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  IDth,  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  the 
IVcmier  hv  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  ‘whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty  to  appoint  some  especial  day  to  be  kept  holy  for  the  ))urpose 
of  returning  thanks  to  (lod  for  his  Divine  protection  during  the  jirose- 
cution  of  the  war,  or  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  ^lajesty  to 
order  an  especial  servici*  on  some  Sabbath-day  for  the  same  purjiose.’ 
The  ivaders  of  the  ‘  Kclectic’  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  our  views  on 
such  a  subject,  'fhey  have  been  fre(piently  expressed,  and  we  have  no 
<lis|K'>sition  to  conceal  them  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  perfectly 
one  with  the  Dukeol  Clrafton  in  maintaining  the  ])ropriety  of  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  and  on 
returning  thanks  for  the  success  vouchsafed.  Dut  we  maintain  that  this 
is  best  done  at  the  dictate  of  religious  princijile,  and  in  pursuance  of 
those  universal  laws  which  are  lounded  on  individual  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  continued  de]>eiuh*nce  on  the  Divine  care.  There  is  so  much  of 
mcri‘  formalism  in  state  prayers  on  those  occiisions  that  their  intluence  is 
pernicious  rather  than  othenvise.  They  disgust,  bv  their  obvious 
hvjKH'risy,  and  olVend,  we  verily  believe,  by  their  ostentatious  phari- 
saism,  the  Omniscient  Being  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Let  there  be 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  the  outburst  ol 
IH'rsonal  conviction, — the  language  of  deeply-atleeteil  and  believing 
licarts.  J  he  Duke  ot  Orafton  was  of  course  sup])orted  by  the  Lari  ol 
Loilen,  ot  whose  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt,  though  his  views  on 
such  subjects  are  sadly  lH*cloudwl  by  the  false  notions  entertained  on 
oiylesiastieal  matters.  ^1  he  rt'ply  of  the  Uremier,  which,  of  course, 
failetl  to  satisfy  the  Lari  ot  lloden,  was  indicative  of  great  progress  since 
the  pahn\  days  of  Chureh-of-Lnglandism.  Such  services  were  formerly 
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appointeil  ad  nauseam^  aiul  have  contributed  greatly,  as  we  fear,  to  tl\e 
prevalence  of  intidelity  amongst  the  upjxT  classes  of  society.  The 
truth  in  this  matter  is  only  just  bi'ginning  to  l>e  felt,  and  it  occa¬ 
sionally  oozes  out  from  otlicial  speakers  in  a  style  which  would  have 
made  their  ])redecessors  stand  aghast.  The  whole  truth  is  not  yet 
apprehended,  but  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  time  will 
come  when  a  simpler  and  more  Christianlike  view  will  he  taken  of 
such  matters,  ‘lie  did  not  deny,’  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  ‘  that  occasions 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  most  j)roj)er  to  give  her  Majesty  similar 
julviee;  hut  at  the  present  moment  he  did  not  see  that  ciicumstances 
recpiired  him  to  give  such  advice.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  there  wiis  already  ])rovided  in  the  liiturgy  a  form  of  prayer  which 
answered  all  occasions  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  might 
improve  that  form  of  prayer,  or  that  they  might  have  a  better  one ; 
but  he  would  caution  their  lordships  how  tliey  tampered  with  the 
Liturgy,  for  he  believed  it  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
preserve  its  integrit}',  and  they  should  not  unnecessanly  invite  any 
exercise  of  the  Queen’s  jwerogative  which  might  raise  (juestions  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.’  Lord  Cam|)bell  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Prime  ilinister,  remarking  with 
much  go<Ml  sense  that  ‘  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  peace  was 
restored  by  the  victories  of  our  army,  and  when  that  happy  event 
arrived,  let  the  whole  nation  on  its  knees  humbly  thank  CJod  for  his 
mercies.’  We  are  glad  that  the  (lovernment  has  adopted  this  course. 
At  the  same  time,  we  take  the  op|)ortunity  of  saying  to  our  numerous 
reiulers,  Jjct  each  one  cultivate  a  sense  of  continued  dependence  on  the 
Divine  care,  and  let  the  language  of  humble,  earnest,  and  believing 
sup])lication  ascend  from  every  heart  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  on 
behalf  of  our  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  this  fem-ful  contest. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  ;  and  the  voice  of  })rayer  ciui  never 
he  more  appropriately  uttered  than  when  interceding  at  the  Divine 
footstool  for  their  safety. 

Tiik  tueatv  between  Austria  and  the  Western  Powers  Inis 
at  last  been  jmblished.  It  has  Ix^en  pulled,  for  a  long  time  before  its 
appearance,  by  all  the  organs  of  the  ministry,  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Fnglish  dij)lomacy  ;  as  the  meiusure  which  is  to  bring  the  present  crisis 
to  a  s})eedy  solution,  or  at  least,  as  the  means  of  doubling  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  liussian  war,  by  the  accession  of  live  hundred  thousand 
Austrian  bayonets.  Such  views  were  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
logical  deductions  from  all  we  know  about  the  real  state  of  Austria ; 
since  this  power  has,  by  the  Itidian  and  Hungarian  war,  and  by  her 
jM>licy  of  revenge,  of  confiscation,  and  ))roscription,  put  herself  into  such 
a  false  position,  as  to  j)revent  the  possibility  of  her  going  to  war ; — her 
only  policy,  as  we  have  often  explained,  Ijeing  one  of  procrastination  and 
of  neutrality.  Still,  when  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Austria 
and  the  Western  Powers  was  announced  in  the  Queen’s  sjHicch,  the  funds 
rose,  and  the  ])ublic  believed  that  a  honajide  alliance  was  entered  into 
by  the  three  I’owers.  Lord  .John  Russell’s  exphinations  about  the  un- 
satislactory  nature  of  the  treaty,  which  left  Austria  entirely  free  to  back 
out  without  incurring  the  stigma  of  having  dealt  unfairly,  were  savagely 
attacked,  and  llatlv  contradicted  bv  the  organs  of  Lord  Palmerston 
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and  Lord  ALurdeon.  At  last  the  treaty  was  laid  hefore  rarliamcnt  on 
the  15th.  It  eonsists  of  a  preamble  and  seven  articles.  The  j»re- 
amhlc  is,  of  eourse,  as  all  preambles  always  are,  very  satisfaetoiy,  and 
declares  that  the  (^iiecn  and  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  are 
animated  with  a  desire  of  terminating^  the  war  by  a  peaec  i;iiaran- 
teoin^  Europe  ai^ainst  the  return  of  the  present  complications ;  that 
t hey  7ire  convinced  that  the  complete  union  of  their  ellbrts  would  be 
most  condueive  to  this  result;  that  therefore  for  the  purimse  of  eoming 
to  an  immediate  understanding  with  regard  to  their  rcsj)ective  positions, 
and  their  arrangements  for  the  future,  they  have  signed  the  treaty,  hy 
whieh  thev  engage  mutually  and  reciprocally  not  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  the  Fzar,  without  having  first  deliberated  thereui)on 
in  common.  Hy  this  article  Austria  has  become  the  arbiter  of  the  war 
without  having  incurred  any  risk,  or  even  broken  otl*  her  good  under¬ 
standing  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Hussia.  In  the  second  article 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  engages  to  defend  the  Danubian  principalities, 
which  he  has  oeeupied,  against  any  Ivussian  attack,  and  acknowledges 
solemnly  that  his  occupation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  move¬ 
ments  <»f  the  Anglo-French  or  Ottoman  troops  upon  the  same  ter¬ 
ritories  ; — still  this  concession  is  restricted,  if  not  altogether  cancelled, 
by  the  second  ])art  of  the  article,  which  declares  that  every  (question  relat¬ 
ing  either  to  the  exceptional  and  provisional  state  of  the  ju’incipalities, 
or  to  the  free  passnffvs  of  the  dijferent  armies  aeross  their  territory,  shall 
be  examined  and  retjulated  by  a  mixed  commission  at  Vienna,  between 
the  j»hMnpotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  and  Oreat  Britain,  Turkey 
ln'ing  likewise*  invited  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  commission. 
Hy  Art.  If.  England  and  France  guarantee  their  aid  to  Austria,  in 
ease  Imstilities  should  break  o\it  between  Kussia  and  Austria,  and  in 
this  ea<e  Art.  t  reiterates  and  enforces  once  more  the  sti])ulations  of 
Art.  1,  not  to  entertain  any  ])roposition  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  without 
having  come  to  an  understanding  between  themselves.  For  such  advan¬ 
tages,  Austria  gives  the  promise  in  the  5th  Art.,  that  in  case  general 
]»eaee  shoidd  not  be  re-established  in  the  course  of  the  ])resent  year 
(L^5I),  that  together  with  England  and  France, she  will  deliberate  (!) 
without  delay  upon  etVeetual  means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
alliance.  'Die  (Uh  Art.  invites  Prussia  to  join  the  treaty,  and  the  7th 
vegidates  the  term  of  the  ratification.  Such  is  the  measure  whieh  was 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Eunipe!  The  funds  fell  slightly  as  the  treaty 
w;is  ]>ublished ;  and  Lord  .lohn  Husseirs  remarks  were  fully  borne  out. 
Prussia  has,  as  yet,  not  found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the  alliance, 
i  ne  war,  on  the  whole,  is  not  popular  in  (Jermanv.  Whatever  the 
ministiTial  papers  of  EnghiTul  may  say  about  the  (lerman  interests 
jeopardi/.t‘d  l»y  Kussian  encroachments  in  Turkey,  the  (lermans  regard 
only  their  actual  oppression  ;  tluw  long  for  freedom  and  unity  ;  and  the 
alliance  of  England  with  Austria  forebodes  neither  Cierman  freedom  nor 
(lerinan  unity.  Should  the  war  against  P.ussia  be  carried  on,  not  as  a 
territorial  uar,  but  as  a  war  of  ])rinciples,  all  (Jermany  would  rise  to 
sup|H>rt  the  cause  of  freedom.  L  nder  the  jiresent  circumstances  they 
hnik  N\ith  diffidence  on  England  and  France  and  with  fear  on  Kussia, 
though  they  arc  ashamed  of  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia. 


